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ADDEESS  AT  THE  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  AT  THE  HOTEL 

KAATEESKILL,  NEW  YOEK,  JULY  2,   1887, 

By  "WUiLiAM  E.  WoRTHEN,  President  Am.  Soc.  C.E. 


I  Tvas  much  gratified  by  my  election  as  President  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  a  numerous  body  of  men  who  fully  represent 
the  profession,  and  with  whom  I  have  been  for  a  long  time  connected. 
In  assuming  the  office  I  undertook  the  duties  of  the  position,  which, 
however  honorable,  are  not  entirely  without  responsibility.  I  now  j^ro- 
ceed  to  fulfill  one  of  the  requirements  by  delivering  an  annual  address, 
which  is  supi^osed  to  be  a  resume  of  what  was  done  last  year  and  the 
progress  of  the  work  of  engineers,  with  some  impressions  of  my  own 
experience  and  my  opinion  with  regard  to  the  future. 

I  have  collected  sundry  statistics  from  newspaj^ers,  magazines,  etc., 
and  although  I  have  not  credited  them  to  the  different  parties,  I  yet 
follow  the  rule  of  the  society  in  their  publications,  in  not  assuming  the 
responsibility  for  the  facts  and  opinions  advanced,  nor  shall  I  back  my 
opinions  against  facts  if  they  are  hereafter  found  in  opposition  thereto. 

There  is  little  of  the  catastrophic  in  engineering  science.  It  is 
essentially  an  evolved  science;  the  works  and  facts  from  which  it  is 
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ovolvod  liuvo  boiMi  the  accuiiiulatioii  of  conturioH;  wlirowd  guesses  or 
jutlgmontH  -worked  out;  a  coi)yiug  of  oxamples;  changing  construction 
according  to  tlio  teaching  of  experience,  and  application  of  varied  ma- 
terial dopendent  upon  location  and  requirements.  Without  going  back 
into  remote  history,  when  the  term  engineer  was  not  known,  although 
there  were  wonderful  examples  of  engineering  construction,  let  us  con- 
sider the  growth  of  the  science  uj)  to  its  present  8tandi)oiut.  Who  built 
the  first  bridge?  The  change  from  wooden  to  iron  structures  is  recent, 
yet  how  full  is  the  record  of  stejis.  Who  conceived  the  first  railway? 
Its  growth  from  the  straj)  railway  is  wholly  within  our  recollection. 
How  many  have  contributed  to  make  the  turbine  the  wonderfully 
efficient  and  economic  water-motor  it  now  is?  Who  first  thought  of  the 
application  of  steam  to  the  purposes  of  i)ower?  How  many  worked  at 
the  construction  and  improvement  of  boilers  and  steam  engines?  We 
can  pick  out  parts  that  were  an  essential  improvement,  and  give  the 
names  of  the  men  who  first  designed  them,  but  the  great  body  of  the 
machine  is  made  up  of  parts  which  have  been  constructed  by  mechanics 
without  name,  and  not  only  the  ijarts,  but  the  machines  to  make  the 
parts  uniform  and  interchangeable. 

Many  an  invention  conceived  before  its  time  could  be  unearthed 
from  patent  records;  either  because  it  w^as  not  then  needed,  or  the  tools 
which  made  it  economically  and  practicable  were  not  to  be  had.  How 
much  development  of  industry  has  been  given  by  the  lathe,  planer,  and 
shajDing  machines?  Seldom,  if  ever,  in  the  lai)se  of  a  single  year  can  we 
record  any  striking  novelty  which  can  be  set  down  as  a  step  in  j^rogress. 
It  takes  years  to  complete  and  practically  test.  Like  the  statue  of 
"  Liberty  Enlightening  the  World,"  which  is  one  of  the  accomplished 
facts  of  last  year,  it  took  many  years  to  design,  construct,  and  raise  it. 
It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  in  illuminating  the  world,  no  provisions 
were  made  for  illuminating  the  statue  itself. 

The  name  Engineer  is  of  quite  recent  date,  and  is  very  mixed  in  its 
definition;  the  Architect  preceded  it.  Architecture  was  always  con- 
sidered among  the  ancients  as  one  of  the  liberal  arts,  but  the  name  of 
architect  was  not  given  till  a  few  centuries  ago  to  artists  charged  with 
the  construction  of  buildings.  The  man  of  the  profession  before  the 
architect  was  the  master  of  the  works,  a  x^ractical  builder;  and  work 
comprehended  the  entire  building  and  its  furniture.  It  is  i^robable  that 
the  religious  houses,  which  contained  all  that  there  were  of  men  of 
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letters,  savants,  and  scholars  on  the  Continent,  furnished  not  only  the 
men  who  designed  and  directed  the  monastic  constructions,  but  also  the 
civil  ones,  and  perhaps  military.  The  master  of  works  became  the  head 
of  a  corps  of  workmen  which  made  a  part  of  the  free  corporations  which 
regulated  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  and  defined  rights  and  duties.  Once 
outside  of  the  cloister,  work  went  on  with  great  rajDidity.  The  master 
workman  was  the  acknowledged  head;  his  name  was  connected  with  his 
work,  and  he  was  buried  within  the  most  j^rominent  church  he  con- 
structed. But  the  necessities  of  variation  in  designs  and  details  soon 
brought  in  the  artist  and  the  architect,  and  something  beside  the  con- 
struction of  buildings  was  necessary. 

In  1560-1611,  Sully,  Grand  Master  of  Artillery  and  Superintendent 
of  Finances  of  Henry  IT  of  France,  was  the  first  that  appreciated  the 
service  that  could  be  rendered  by  a  body  of  geometricians  and  mathema- 
ticians, and  he  organized  a  Corps  de  Genie,  which  took  the  title  of 
"  Ingemeurs  Ordmaires  du  Roi."  This  organization  remained  un- 
changed until  the  time  of  Colbert  and  Vauban.  the  latter  the  '*  vrai  pere 
de  Genie  Civil  et  MiUtaire.''  L'Ecole  Mezieres,  established  in  1748, was  the 
first  institution  devoted  to  the  develoiDment  of  the  sciences.  This  was 
the  period  when  the  expression  the  "  Corps  de  Genie"  was  introduced 
into  the  army.  In  England,  the  distinction  between  engineers  became 
that  of  civil  and  military.  It  was  evident  in  the  discussion  of  the  paper 
of  Mr.  William  Metcalf,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  on  Steel,  before  this 
society,  that  in  the  application  of  this  material  to  the  construction 
of  guns  and  to  civil  purposes,  no  distinctions  were  drawn  between 
the  civil  and  the  military,  and  the  graduates  from  West  Point  are 
able  civil  engineers  and  fulfill  that  duty  under  the  direction  of  the 
War  Department.  In  general,  the  term  engineer  is  supposed  to 
come  from  engine,  and  the  term  engineer  embraces  not  only  the 
man  who  designs  and  constructs  it,  but  the  man  who  runs  it.  I 
suggest  that  there  should  be  some  distinction:  that  engineers  should 
be  such  as  are  eligible  to  our  society,  and  that  the  men  who  run  and 
take  charge  of  engines  or  machines  should  be  called  enginers.  I 
want  to  reclaim,  perhaps,  a  little  more  of  "^e  genie"  for  the  i^rofession 
than  for  the  mechanical  artisan;  for  skill,  experience,  and  industry  may 
make  a  very  good  workman,  but  to  this  must  be  added  more  general 
and  extended  information  in  the  application  of  materials  to  necessities, 
mathematics  to  calculate,  and  drawings  to  express;  and,  more  than  this, 
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a  sentiment  of  })urpo8e,  a  feeling  for  the  work.  A  true  engineer  is  as 
much  bom  as  a  poet.  Coukl  we  divide  the  application  of  the  term  into 
engineers  and  enginers  it  would  be  distinctive,  and  I  would  drop  the 
term  civil  as  embracing  too  largo  a  ])rofossi()n,  and  adopt  prefixes  as 
military,  hydraulic,  railway,  mechanical,  steam,  electric,  and  other 
divisions,  when  these  are  adopted  as  specialties.  With  regard  to  mili- 
tary engineering,  I  know  of  no  particular  progress  of  recent  date.  The 
War  Dei)artment  has  undertaken  to  clear  out  Gedney's  Channel,  in  New 
York  Harbor,  by  pump  dredging,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  rejjort  that 
the  work  last  year  retained  its  dei)th  without  filling  in,  and  a  new  con- 
tract has  been  entered  into  at  about  half  the  i)rice  of  last  year  and  is 
successfully  progressing. 

Hydraulic    Engineebing. — Consteuctions   for  the    Use   of    Water 
FOR  Power,  City   and   Town    Supplies,  Hydraulic   Mining  and 
Irrigation. 
In  the  census  of  1880  will  be  found  tabulated  accounts  of  the  water- 
power  of  the  United  States,  developed  and  undeveloped.     Attention  is 
called  to  the  low  percentage  of  increase  of  water  power  in  comparison 
with  that  of  steam: 

In  1870,  Water  power,  1,130,431  H.P.     Steam,  1,315,711  H.P. 
In  1880,  *'  1,225,379     "  "         2,185,418     " 

Percentage  of  increase,  8.40     "  *'         79.77 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  percentage  of  increase  of  steam  is  very  much 
in  excess  of  that  of  w^ater,  but  the  latter  still  is  not  an  inconsiderable 
amount,  95,000  horse  power,  nearly  equal  to  the  power  of  the  City  of 
Lowell,  per  year.  A  convenience  of  access  to  business  and  labor  centers 
has  tendered  very  largely  to  the  increase  of  steam  power.  And  although 
there  are  immense  water  powers  yet  undeveloped,  and  the  cost  of  steam 
power  is  largely  in  excess  of  that  of  water  power,  yet  jDosition  and  its 
relations  have  decided  in  favor  of  steam.  And  where  large  manufac- 
tories have  been  commenced  on  water  power,  and  where  the  water 
power  has  become  exhausted,  or  very  irregular,  the  business  has  been 
extended  by  the  use  of  steam,  rather  than  by  a  diversion  of  it  to  a  new 
place  for  water.  In  1844  I  assisted  Mr.  U.  A.  Boyden  in  conducting 
his  experiments  on  the  first  Fourneyron  turbines  at  the  Appleton  Mills, 
Lowell,  Mass.  This  wheel  gave  76  per  cent,  useful  effect  from  the 
water,    whilst  some  breast-wheels  at  Lowell,    which    Mr.     James    B» 
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Francis,  Past  President  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  and  myself  tested  some  time 
before,  gave  from  60  to  66.  Mr.  Boyden  afterwards  constructed  many 
other  turbines  throughout  the  country,  introducing  many  improve- 
ments in  design  and  construction.  One  at  Lawrence  gave  over 
90  per  cent,  of  effect.  Boyden  came  of  a  very  remarkable  family, 
and  had,  above  all  men  that  I  ever  knew,  that  desirable  genius, 
the  genius  of  industry.  He  filled  in  all  his  time  with  scientific  work 
and  research.  His  relaxations  consisted  almost  entirely  of  changes  of 
subject.  His  improvements  in  water-wheels  increased  the  water  j^ower 
at  Lowell  about  one-fourth  over  what  was  obtained  by  the  former 
wheels,  and  gave  him  the  means  of  pursuing  other  investigations 
of  light,  heat,  sound,  etc.  His  mode  of  experimenting  was  tkat  now 
followed  by  Mr.  Francis  at  Lowell  and  Mr.  Mills  at  Lawrence.  With 
the  impulse  given  by  Mr.  Boyden,  water-wheel  shojDs  were  established  in 
difterent  parts  of  the  country.  The  wheels  were  tested  and  improve- 
ments made,  until  now  water-wheel  construction  has  i3assed  out  of  the 
bauds  of  the  engineers  into  those  of  manufacturers,  who  furnish  wheels 
ready  made,  simple,  efficient  and  strong,  guaranteed  to  give  80  per  cent. 
efi:ective  power. 

Water  Supply  of  Towns. 

There  is  a  very  large  increase  in  the  number  of  town  and  cities  sup- 
plied and  additions  to  work  already  constructed.  The  great  improve- 
ment in  the  matter  of  aqueducts  has  been  in  the  application  of  wrought- 
iron  for  cast-iron  mains,  and  also  to  take  the  place  of  masonry  and 
tunneling.  Large  wrought-iron  pipes  for  conducting  water  to  turbines 
have  been  in  use  from  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  Boyden  tur- 
bine wheel,  but  it  has  been  left  for  California  to  largely  extend  -^ts  use 
for  the  conducting  of  water  for  hydraulic  mining,  irrigation  and  town 
supply,  with  a  boldness  of  design  and  execution  which  has  astonished 
the  engineer.  The  method  of  hydraulic  mining  was  introduced  or  in- 
vented in  California  in  1852.  The  supply  of  water  for  these  jets  at  first 
was  conducted  through  hose  made  of  heavy  duck  cotton  cloth,  which 
was  strengthened  by  outer  nettings  of  cordage  when  the  pressure  was 
large.  In  1853  an  ingenious  miner  laid  in  his  mine  a  line  of  pii3e  con- 
sisting of  ordinary  stove-pipe,  made  of  very  thin  sheet-iron,  lightly 
fastened  together  with  cold  rivets,  with  the  joints  united  stove  fashion. 
This  pipe  was  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter.  As  hydraulic  mining  in- 
creased in  magnitude  the  sizes  of  these  supply  pipes  also  increased,  the 
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iliameter  for  inuiii  liii«>s  for  a  liir^'*^  inino  being  from  22  to  30  inches. 
Those  pipes,  as  a  rule,  are  made  at  the  mine.  The  iron  is  made  from 
.055  to  .134:  inches  (No.  1(5  to  10  IJinniiif^liam  gauge)  in  thickness,  with  a 
double  row  of  cold  rivets  for  the  h^ngitudiual  seam  when  the  pressure  is 
to  be  large.  As  a  protection  against  rust,  eacli  joint  is  immersed  for 
several  minutes  in  a  bath  of  boiling  asphaltnm  and  tar.  They  are  now 
used  for  permanent  conduits  both  for  conducting  water  to  mining  dis- 
tricts, across  deej)  mountain  gorges,  and  also  for  the  supply  of  cities. 
San  Francisco,  a  j)lace  of  some  300,000  inhabitants,  receives  its  water 
through  two  lines  of  such  pipes,  and  a  third  pipe,  many  miles  in  length 
and  of  large  diameter,  is  now  being  laid  for  an  additional  supply. 
Within  the  last  year  one  of  the  large  shops  in  San  Francisco  has 
increased  and  improved  its  i^lant,  so  that  they  ai'e  now  able  to  turn  out 
weekly  a  mile  of  pipe  44  inches  in  diameter.  Of  the  quantity  of  water 
necessary  per  inhabitant  there  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  general  opinion,  that  in  the  present  use  of 
water  there  is  an  extensive  waste. 

Of  the  quality  of  water  for  a  town  supply  there  is  a  great  difference 
of  opinion  among  chemists  and  scientists.  M.  Gerardin  [Rapport  sur 
V Alteration,  la  Corruption  et  VAssainissement  des  Rivieres)  says  "the 
distinction  between  healthy  waters  and  polluted  ones  cannot  be  de- 
tected by  color,  smell,  taste,  or  chemical  analysis.  Water  can  be  very 
much  polluted  without  giving  any  smell.  Such  are  the  waters  of  paper- 
mills,  starch  and  sugar-works  at  the  leaving  of  the  works.  Many  natural 
waters  which  are  prescribed  in  the  case  of  sickness  are  very  offensive  in 
smell.  Chemical  analysis  does  not  sufficiently  explain  the  alteration  of 
waters.  If  a  perfectly  healthy  water  be  inclosed  some  time  in  a  bottle,, 
well-corked,  its  elementary  analysis  always  manifests  the  same  results, 
and,  notwithstanding  this,  it  has  undergone  radical  change  and  has  lost 
all  its  good  qualities." 

Chaptal  says  "that  those  who  make  a  chemical  examination  of 
waters  only  analyze  its  dead  body."  "  Water  is  healthy  when  animals 
and  vegetables  of  a  superior  organism  can  live  in  it;  on  the  contrary,  a 
water  is  affected  when  animals  die,  and  it  can  only  nourish  infusoria. 
There  is  no  better  means  of  establishing  the  character  of  water  than  by 
determining  if  in  this  water  fish  and  aquatic  plants  can  live.  If  fish  die 
there  and  plants  perish  there,  the  character  is  certainly  polluted,  and 
the  water  should  not  be  used  for  domestic  purposes.     On  the  contrary,. 
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if  fish  and  aquatic  plants  can  live  in  it  the  water  can  be  considered 
good."  There  is  an  old  French  proverb,  "7/  n'est  pire  eau  que  Veau  qui 
dort'"  (There  is  no  worse  water  than  that  which  slee^Ds)  which  conveys 
the  general  impression  with  regard  to  the  sources  of  supply.  A  running 
stream  supplies  the  best  water,  and  when  reservoirs  are  necessary,  the 
one  from  which  the  water  is  drawn  directly  should  be  as  small  as 
possible,  and  the  water  from  superior  reservoirs  should  flow  down  into 
it,  so  that  the  water  may  be  well  aerated  in  its  course.  Organisms  are 
not  dangerous  because  microscopic,  and  they  are  not,  as  a  rule,  danger- 
ous. "It  is  only,"  as  an  eminent  scientist  observed,  "when  germs  of 
disease  are  introduced  from  the  outside,  that  the  waters  become  danger- 
ous," and  organisms  actually  contribute  largely  to  the  jDurification  of 
the  water.  If,  by  the  doctrine  that  water  once  polluted  is  always 
polluted,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  these  j)ollutions  are  accumulations 
from  century  to  century,  then,  for  the  preservation  of  our  species,  our 
own  organisms  must  be  changed  to  adajDt  us  to  the  circumstances,  and 
in  our  new  evolution  we  should  not  be  suited  to  the  air  and  water  of 
the  Garden  of  Eden  and  its  suburbs.  M.  Gerardin,  in  the  work  above 
quoted,  speaking  of  algrPy  says  they  are  endowed  with  a  very  active 
respiration.  "The  oxygen  which  they  accumulate  decomposes  rajDidly 
organic  matter,  and  they  contribute  largely  to  the  purification  of  waters 
polluted  by  organic  matters  in  decomposition.  From  the  biological 
examination  of  the  water  of  various  streams  that  are  j^olluted  by  paper- 
mills,  and  sugar,  starch,  and  glue-works,  as  it  leaves  the  works,  and  at 
difterent  stages  of  the  stream  below,  he  finds  that  cryptograms  and  algre 
first  begin  to  appear,  and  thus  up  through  the  variety  of  forms  to  the 
higher  and  higher  organisms,  until  fish  ajDpear  in  theu*  waters  and  plants 
along  theu'  shore."  Experiments  in  aquaria  confirm  this  conclusion.  I 
would  refer  to  the  report  on  pisiculture  of  James  B.  Ferguson,  Com- 
missioner of  the  United  States  at  the  Paris  Universal  Exposition  of  1878. 
on  the  value  of  the  aJg<:e.  He  says:  "  Oxygen  in  its  native  state,  result- 
ing from  the  respiration  of  vegetable,  and  esiDCcially  from  microscopic 
algte,  is  very  soluble  in  water.  Atmospheric  air  introduced  mechanically 
into  water  is  not  dissolved  there,  or  if  so  in  very  small  quantities."  He 
quotes  also  from  the  Sui^erintendent  of  the  Aquarium  his  exjDeriments 
on  the  aeration  of  waters  supplied,  as  follows: 

"The  water  of  the  Yanne,  taken  almost  from  its  source,  contains 
consequently  little   air  and  no  organic  germs  ;   hence,   although  very 
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iisoful  for  the  cleansing  and  pnrification  of  the  basins,  it  was  not  suit- 
al)hi  to  favor  the  rapid  (leveh>i)ment  of  a  crjptogamoiis  vegetation  npon 
the  sides  of  the  tanks.  1  substituted,  therefore,  the  waters  of  the  Seine, 
the  color  of  which  was,  at  that  time,  green  on  account  of  the  abun- 
dance of  mieroacopie  germs,  sporules  of  alf/d',  con/ei'va,  and,  in  fact,  all 
those  vegetable  aquatics — for  the  most  part  mieroscoi>ic — the  presence 
of  which  is  requisite  for  the  continuous  oxygenation  of  water  intended 
to  receive  fish.  lu  truth,  upon  water,  as  well  as  upon  air,  has  been  im- 
posed that  ^reat  law  of  nature  which  counterbalances  and  equalizes  the 
animal  and  the  vegetable  kingdoms,  making  the  one  the  indispensable 
auxiliary  of  the  other. 

*'  Fish,  as  well  as  animals  on  land,  absorb  oxygen  by  respiration,  and 
give  out  carbonic  acid,  the  quantity  of  which,  always  increasing  in  the 
place  which  they  inhabit,  would  not  fail  to  i)roduce  asphyxia  if  the 
aquatic  vegetable  were  not  present  to  produce  a  chemically  inverse 
effect.  Under  the  influence  of  solar  radiation  the  green  immersed  par- 
ticles absorb  carbonic  acid,  decompose  it,  assimilate  the  carbon  and 
exhale  the  oxygen,  which  appears  upon  their  surface  in  innumerable 
small  bubbles,  supplying  the  fish  with  the  respiratory  element,  renewed 
and  endowed  with  a  vital  action  so  much  the  more  efficacious  because 
just  brought  to  life,  and  possessing  a  solubility  much  greater  than  that 
of  oxygen  drawn  from  the  atmosphere. 

"  Perhaps  there  is  even  a  formation  of  bioxide  of  hydrogen,  which 
would  explain  this  coefficient  of  solubility  as  being  so  much  greater 
than  that  admitted  by  chemists.  However  that  may  be,  for  me  the  fact 
is  now  incontestable  that  to  establish  in  an  aquarium  a  hygienic  medium 
suitable  for  the  life  of  aquatic  animals,  an  abundant  vegetation  must 
there  be  developed,  which  should  frequently  undergo  the  action  of  solar 
radiation." 

Most  successful  aquaria  are  constructed  with  what  may  be  termed 
closed  circuits,  not  drawing  water  from  an  exterior  supply,  except  to 
make  up  waste.  Water  is  used  over  again  and  again  by  aerating  it  in 
its  circulation.  Mr.  C.  B.  Brush,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  has  written  a 
paper  which  will  be  read  before  the  Society,  of  experiments  in  forcing 
air  into  water  by  means  of  air-pumj)  pressure  at  the  Hackensack  works, 
as  he  claims,  with  success. 

Whether  the  cucumber  taste  of  the  Croton  w'ater  be  due  to  the  spon- 
gilla  lacustrina  or  to  nosiochonice,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  rather  due  to  the 
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want  of  circulation,  and  the  decease  and  decay  of  some  organism  hj 
which  the  balance  of  aquarial  life  has  not  been  properly  kept  up.  The 
pabulum  has  failed,  and  perhaps  it  might  be  remedial  to  introduce  a 
little  sewage,  as  it  has  been  shown  by  analysis  that  the  sewage  at  Troy 
imjiroves  the  water  of  the  Hudson,  and  that  the  water  supply  of  Albany 
is  better  than  that  above.  The  algce  called  frogs'  S2:)ittle,  Batrachos- 
2oerma  moniliforma  (I  might  here  remark,  the  smaller  the  organism  the 
bigger  the  name),  will  always  be  found  in  the  purest  spring  water.  I 
am  pleased  to  see  them,  and  feel  more  sure  of  the  purity  of  water  by  the 
presence  of  such  common  organisms  than  by  their  absence,  understand- 
ing that  within  the  microcosm  there  is  a  class  of  organism  which  de- 
pends on  the  usual  food  sui)plied  by  nature.  Disturbance  means  dis- 
ease, if  not  death.  Post  hoc  is  not  always  propter  lioc;  don't  at  once  ascribe 
disease  to  the  presence  of  an  organism;  and  when  you  see  crows  or  buz- 
zards hovering  around  the  carcass  of  a  horse,  don't  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  they  have  killed  a  valuable  animal  and  shoot  the  crow  or  buz- 
2;ard. 

In  the  early  times  of  gold-mining  in  California,  hydraulic  mining 
was  the  rule;  but  with  the  increase  of  value  for  agricultural  purposes, 
the  disturbance  of  rivers,  and  the  covering  of  land  with  debris,  this  has 
been  found  very  objectionable,  and  water  has  taken  a  value  for  irriga- 
tion. But  with  irrigation  develoi^ments  the  necessity  of  defining  water- 
rights  has  become  indispensable,  and  a  law  was  passed  creating  the 
office  of  State  Engineer,  and  duties  were  assigned  opening  a  large  field 
of  inquiry  over  an  immense  territory.  The  field  of  work  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  physical  survey  of  the  State,  combined  with  certain  industrial,  so- 
cial, and, other  inquiries  of  a  broad  scope,  and  necessary  to  be  prose- 
<3uted  over  a  wide  field. 

The  first  part  of  the  report  has  now  come  out,  and  it  is  for  sale  by 
the  State  of  California.  "It  is  introductory  to  the  study  of  problems  of 
irrigation,  and  is  composed  of  a  series  of  studies  of  irrigation  develop- 
ment in  the  three  countries  of  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  from  whose  ex- 
perience we  propose  to  learn  something  for  our  own  immediate  pur- 
poses." We  have  referred  to  this  report  not  only  for  its  value  in  matters 
ireated,  but  because  like  necessity  exists  in  all  our  States  to  define  the 
rights  of  water-users,  whether  for  power  or  town  supply;  the  drainage  of 
land  for  agricultural  purposes  and  sometimes  irrigation;  and  in  the  dis- 
charge of  polluted  matter  from  streams.     In  whom  does  the  title  to 
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water  lio?  Ih  it  tlio  first  UHor  ?  Wlicn  tlio  large  city  takes  the  entire 
flow  of  contiguoua  rivora  and  strcama,  wlumce  ia  the  fast  increasing 
8ul)url)an  jx^pulation  to  bo  supplied,  and  once  tak r^n  has  any  town  or 
city  the  right  to  deprive  others  of  this  by  waste  ?  In  1883  an  act  was 
introduced  into  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  conimisaionors  to  determine  on  plans  for  the  storage  of  any  of 
the  waters  of  that  State  for  the  puri)ose  of  furnishing  to  cities  and  towns 
a  joint  water  supply.  With  regard  to  this,  commissioners  were  appointed 
and  a  small  amount  of  money  was  provided  for  expenses.  The  report 
was  made,  but  no  further  action  was  taken.  The  commission  is  still  in 
existence,  but  without  power  or  money.  In  1886  an  act  was  passed  by 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  requiring  from  the  Board  of  Health 
a  rei>ort  on  the  condition  and  means  for  protecting  inland  waters.  A 
report  has  been  made  under  this  act.  This  year  a  new  bill  was  intro- 
duced to  establish  a  Board  of  Water  Commissioners,  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  water  companies  and  the  general  supervision  of  drain- 
age connected  with  inland  waters.  Such  boards  are  necessary  in  every 
State,  not  only  to  define  the  uses  of  water  and  the  removal  of  waste 
within  the  limits  of  the  State,  but  also  there  are  interstate  rights,  and 
you  can  readily  understand  that  the  majority  of  such  boards  should  be 
hydraulic  engineers  and  Avith  such  powers  as  the  State  can  delegate. 

Steam  Engineeeing. 

In  1857,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Copeland  and  myself  made  the  first  experi- 
ments on  j^^^iTipiiig  engines  at  Belleville,  N.  J.,  and  Hartford,  Conn. 
(Published  in  the  Brooklyn  Water  Works,  and  issued  by  the  City  of 
Brooklyn).  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  evaporation  of  the  boilers, 
10  to  11  jDOunds  of  water  per  pound  of  coal  from  water  at  100  degrees, 
will  still  be  considered  a  very  fair  evaporation.  But  the  duty  per  100 
pounds  of  coal  was  55  000  000  to  62  000  000  on  the  Hartford  engine  and 
68  000  000  to  73  000  OOC  on  the  Cornish  engine  at  Belleville,  now  very 
much  below  the  duty  of  first-class  pumping  engines.  From  the  above 
experiments,  Mr.  James  P.  Kirkwood,  Past  President  Am.  Soc.  C.  E., 
felt  authorized  to  require  by  contract  for  the  first  Brooklyn  engine 
a  duty  of  60  000  000  pounds  feet  per  100  pounds  of  coal.  It  is  not 
now  unusual  to  require  100  OOO  000  pounds  feet,  or  one-horse  power 
for  a  little  less  than  two  pounds  of  coal  per  hour,  and  this  taken  on 
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the  water  end  of  the  machine.  First-class  pumping  engines  are  now 
invariably  compounded,  and  compounds  have  also  been  largely  intro- 
duced in  stationary  engines  and  with  largely  economic  results;  of  their 
exact  comparative  economy  we  need  more  tests. 

When  steam  was  first  introduced  for  the  heating  of  cotton-mills,  a 
boiler  was  placed  at  each  end  of  the  mill,  with  automatic  water-feed  by 
means  of  balance  stone  float.  Later  the  boilers  were  concentrated  within 
one  house  and  the  steam  distributed  through  ranges  of  immense  mills. 
The  original  steam-heating  pij^es  were  cast-iron,  about  3  to  4  inches 
in  diameter,  and  suspended  from  the  ceiling;  later,  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  wrought-iron  jDipe,  the  pipe  was  carried  around  the  walls  of  the 
mill  near  the  floor,  but  at  i^resent  the  wrought-iron  steam-pipes  are  sus- 
pended from  the  ceiling.  In  mills  where  large  quantities  of  steam  are 
used  for  other  purposes  than  power,  it  is  common  to  pass  the  steam 
through  a  steam  engine  for  power,  and  then  use  the  exhaust  for  drying, 
boiling,  and  heating.  In  1866  I  made  a  report  to  the  Merrimack  Manu- 
facturing Company,  of  Lowell,  on  the  economy  of  using  steam  first  for 
power  at  the  cotton-mills  and  afterwards  the  exhaust  for  their  print 
works  for  the  purposes  of  heating,  boiling,  etc.,  and  reported  on  the  ad- 
visability of  passing  the  steam  through  engines  of  1  200  horse  power, 
and  using  the  exhaust  steam  afterwards  in  the  print  works,  with  a  back 
pressure  of  about  six  pounds,  and  that  the  amount  of  coal  proiDerly 
chargeable  to  power  in  this  case  would  not  exceed  one  pound  of  coal  per 
horse  power  per  hour.  It  was  a  success,  and  of  its  present  extent  the 
superintendent  of  the  works  writes  me  as  follows:  "We  have  only  one 
pair  (34  by  72)  condensing  engines  on  our  premises;  all  the  others  (some- 
thing over  100  cylinders)  exhaust  into  a  system  of  mains,  from  which 
we  draw  aU  the  heat  we  require.  What  we  do  not  require  for  heat  we 
take  into  the  condensing  cylinders  before  mentioned,  and  reconvert 
into  power."  Some  time  since  there  was  a  boom  in  the  steam-heating  of 
towns  and  cities  from  central  stations,  and  many  plants  were  constructed 
many  of  which  have  gone  out.  There  are  still  two  in  New  York 
City,  one  of  moderate  size,  comparing  fairly  well  in  extent  with  that  of 
a  large  cotton-mill  plant;  the  other  is  very  large  and  is  still  increasing- 
its  distribution.     This  result  seems  to  argue  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

Railroads. 
There  has  been  substantial  progress  in  the  extension  of  railroads,  in 
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the  couatnu'tion  of  new  roiuls,  and  doubling  aud  (|uadrupling  the  ohl 
ones.  The  estimation  of  construction  for  the  year  is  10  000  miles.  The 
<3oml)ined  locomotive  has  been  tested  in  Europe,  but  not  Huflicuently  to 
aflbrd  a  fair  test  of  its  i)ractical  value,  antl  has  not  been  put  in  operation 
here.  The  public  has  been  greatly  exercised  by  numerous  accidents  in 
the  dohtruction  of  cars  and  passengers  by  fire,  and  our  legislators  have 
called  for  a  safer  means  of  heating  and  lighting  than  at  present  in  use; 
in  New  York  one  year  is  given  for  the  change.  The  two  great  questions 
of  automatic  freight-train  brakes  and  automatic  freight-car  coui)lers  have 
made  great  i)rogress  during  the  past  year.  The  freight-brake  tests  which 
"were  made  at  Burlington,  Iowa,  in  July  of  last  year,  have  been  supple- 
mented by  a  second  series  this  year,  the  two  series  together  being  by  far 
the  most  complete  tests  of  the  kind  which  have  ever  been  made.  The 
results  demonstrated  that  only  air  brakes  are  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments. The  prominent  part  of  this  year's  tests  was  that  taken  by  elec- 
tricity as  an  actuating  agent  for  applying  the  brakes,  with  results 
showing  great  benetit  from  its  use,  both  in  quickness  of  stop  and  in 
Avoiding  the  dangerous  shocks  which  result  from  quick  stops  with  long 
trains.  The  electric  application  being  absolutely  simultaneous  through- 
out the  train,  no  shock  whatever  results.  The  occasional  failures  of  the 
■electric  apparatus  during  the  test  indicated  that  further  improvements 
are  still  needed,  but  as  electricity  simply  sup2:)lements  the  air,  which 
acts  as  usual  in  case  of  an  electric  failure,  the  probability  seems  strong 
that  such  electric  ap^Dlication  will  be  a  feature  of  the  train-brake  of  the 
future,  while  a  percentage  of  efficiency  was  shown  in  this  year's  test, 
much  greater  than  was  ever  shown  before.  As  a  safeguard  for  human 
life,  rapid  progress  has  been  made  toward  the  introduction  of  automatic 
freight-car  couplers.  The  Burlington  brake  tests  of  this  year  and  last 
show  that  it  was  on  the  whole  decidedly  beneficial  to  eliminate  loose 
slack  between  trains  which  has  tended  to  exclude  couplings  of  the  link 
and  pin  type,  and  the  final  stej^  has  now  been  taken  by  the  formal  adop- 
tion by  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association  of  the  Janney  hook  coupler 
and  others  of  the  same  type  coupling  with  it  as  standards  of  the  associa- 
tion, by  a  vote  of  33  to  14. 


Street  Railways. 
The  entire  service  of  street  railways  was  for  many  years  by  the  means 
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of  horses,  and  we  quote  as  to  the  cost  of  working  the  following  returns 
taken  from  the  sixteenth  annual  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Railroad  Commissioners:  Highland,  Lvnn  and  Boston,  Metropolitan, 
Middlesex,  and  South  Boston;  number  of  horses  owned,  6  158;  number 
of  miles  run,  11  287  196;  number  of  passengers  carried,  68  196  776;  aver- 
age number  of  passengers  carried  per  round  trip,  43.4. 

From  the  above  it  appears  that  the  stable  average  daily  distance 
traveled  by  the  above  horses  equals  10.04  miles. 

The  average  number  of  passengers  per  round  trip  being  43.4,  per 
single  trip  equals  21.7.  Averaging  them  at  140  pounds,  equals  3  038 
pounds.     Add  weight  of  car,  4  800  pounds,  equals  7  838  jDouuds. 

With  the  great  extension  of  street  roads  there  have  been  found  great 
inconveniences  in  this  horse  service,  not  only  in  the  cost,  but  in  the  loca- 
tion of  immense  stables  within  populous  neighborhoods.  The  usual 
traction  force  has  been  reckoned  to  be  about  '■^^)  per  cent,  in  movement, 
and  from  6  to  7  per  cent,  in  starting  on  level  grades.  This  will  afford  us 
a  means  of  comparison  between  different  forms  of  motors. 

Although  the  cable  was  used  on  the  London  and  Blackwall  Eail- 
road  for  many  years  and  for  heavy  trains,  it  was  superseded  by  the  loco- 
motive, but  it  has  of  late  years  been  revived  in  this  country  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  city  travel  and  with  great  success. 

Chicago  has  20 f  miles  of  cable  road  in  operation  and  22  under  con- 
struction; Cincinnati,  8  miles;  Kansas  City,  4  miles  in  operation  and  30 
under  construction;  New  York  City,  10|  in  operation;  Philadelphia,  18 
miles;  St.  Louis,  6  miles;  San  Francisco,  33^  miles  now  in  use;  Mel- 
bourne, Victoria,  has  several  miles;  London,  3  miles;  and  four  years  ago 
a  road  was  built  in  New  Zealand.  The  first  cable  road  in  San  Francisco 
was  opened  in  1873.  This  was  the  famous  "Clay  Street  Hill  Cable 
Road,"  where  the  grades  were  so  steep  that  property  was  almost  value- 
less. The  cables  had  no  trouble  with  the  grades,  17  feet  in  100,  where 
horse  power  was  useless,  and  the  road  was  an  immediate  success. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Paine,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. ,  has'  furnished  me  with  the  fol- 
lowing facts  in  regard  to  the  cable  on  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  which  he  laid: 
"The  practicability  of  api^lying  cables  to  the  hauling  of  large  heavy 
passenger  cars  in  trains  at  considerable  speed  with  shorter  headway, 
greater  regularity  and  less  danger  from  accident  than  any  other  method 
known,  is  here  demonstrated. 
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"The  durability  of  tlu>  cubic,  uuil  of  the;  K''ip"  ^^'^^  ^^i^'**  ^'^^^  been  here 
8o  great  as  to  roinovo  a  most  serious  obstacle  to  cable  traction. 

Speed  of  cable,  10  miles  per  hour. 
Length  of  cable,  11  000  feet. 
Size  of  cable,  li  inches  in  diameter. 
Weight,  3 J  pounds  per  lineal  foot. 

"  The  first  cable  was  taken  out  last  November,  after  having  been  in 
use  three  years  and  41  days,  havinf^  hauled  1  675  790  cars,  48  108  567 
passengers,  or  22  196  436  tons.  The  heaviest  cars  weigh  16  tons  when 
empty,  the  heaviest  load  of  passengers  about  ten  tons.  The  lightest  cars 
Aveigh  11  tons  when  empty.  Three  cars  are  now  hauled  in  one  train. 
Shortest  headway  about  1  i  minutes.  More  than  100  000  passengers 
have  been  carried  in  one  day.  The  grips  will  last  for  years  with  few  re- 
pairs. The  dies  or  lining  of  the  grips  last  more  than  four  months,  some- 
times exceeding  five  months.  The  speed  of  the  cable,  which  is  10 
miles  per  hour,  could  be  increased,  but  without  increasing  the  carrying 
capacity  of  the  road. " 

Electeic  Bailways 

for  street  passenger  traffic  seem  now  to  be  a  fixed  fact.  In  Europe  elec- 
tric street  railways  are  now  carrying  at  the  rate  of  3  000  000  annually, 
and  probably  a  little  in  excess  of  that  number  here,  and  they  are  extend- 
ing. The  first  built  was  in  Berlin,  Germany,  1881,  Ij  miles  in  length. 
In  this  country  they  date  from  1885.  The  following  are  the  places 
in  which  they  are  established  :  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Los  Angeles,  Cal. ; 
Port  Huron,  Mich.;  Windsor,  Canada;  Detroit,  Mich.;  Appleton,  Wis.; 
Scranton,  Pa. ;  Denver,  Colo. ;  Montgomery,  Ala.  In  all  but  one  of 
these  the  dynamo  is  driven  by  a  steam  engine,  but  in  Appleton,  Wis. , 
there  is  a  road  of  4^  miles  where  water  power  is  used.  You  may  recol- 
lect that  an  eminent  divine  once  remarked  as  an  evidence  of  design  in  the 
works  of  the  Creator,  that  great  rivers  were  placed  near  great  cities.  It 
were  fortunate  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  and  heating  if  great  water- 
powers  were  placed  in  the  vicinity  of  large,  populous  districts.  It  has 
not  yet  besn  sufficiently  decided  how  far  power  can  be  carried  by  means 
of  electricity,  nor  the  size  of  the  conductor  and  the  loss  in  conducting  it. 
With  the  short  roads  now  in  operation  it  has  been  said  that  the  percent- 
age of  ejQfect  on  the  car  is  50  to  55  per  cent,  that  of  the  steam  engine 
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providing  the  jjower.     In  this  respect  it  is  superior  to  the  cable,  ^vhich 
is  fast  superseding  horses. 

Few  of  the  i^resent  engineers  recollect  the  experiment  of  the  old  at- 
mospheric railway  of  Samuda,  which  ran  from  Dublin  to  Kingston, 
about  1^  miles,  successfully  for  many  years;  and  was  later  tried  in  a 
larger  way  from  London  to  Croydon  and.  from  Paris  to  St.  Germain.  It 
failed  and  was  superseded  by  the  locomotive.  It  may  be  that  for  a  mod- 
erate distance  the  atmospheric  road  may  become  i^racticable,  but  for  the 
present  our  hopes  of  a  successful  motor,  especially  for  city  and  town  roads, 
are  based  on  electricity.  So  much  attention  at  least  has  been  directed  to 
this  subject,  not  only  with  reference  to  power,  but  to  light  and  heating, 
that  a  new  branch  of  engineering  has  sprung  up  and  has  inaugurated 
itself  into  a  society  like  our  own  as  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers.  From  our  knowledge  of  them  and  their  claims  I  feel  satis- 
fied that  they  are  to  be  a  worthy  branch  of  engineers.  In  our  own 
country  capitalization  in  electrical  districts,  telegraphic,  telephonic, 
electric  lighting,  and  electric  power,  amounts  to  a  sum  of  at  least 
3350  000  000.  There  are  in  America  about  700  000  miles  of  telegraphic 
wire;  last  year  32  000  000  conversations  were  held  on  the  telephone; 
there  are  ever  150  000  arc  lamps,  and  incandescents  verging  on  a  mil- 
lion; and  at  least  15  000  electric  motors  for  fans  and  sewing  machines. 

Betdges. 

The  first  Howe  truss  was  built  across  the  Connecticut  River,  at 
Springfield,  Mass.,  in  1840.  It  was  a  wooden  bridge  with  double  inter- 
sections. Smaller  bridges  had  been  built  in  the  same  line  of  road,  but 
this  was  a  very  important  bridge  at  the  time.  Howe  was  a  carjDenter 
and  the  bridge  was  designed  by  average  judgment,  and  the  construction 
of  one  bridge  made  the  precedent  for  another.  Engineering  science  was 
not  then  a^Dplied  to  the  calculating  of  stresses.  Undue  confidence  in 
the  form  of  truss,  and  the  successful  construction  of  many  bridges  in 
wood  led  to  the  Ashtabula  accident.  The  strong  desire  for  the  construc- 
tion of  iron  bridges  at  minimum  cost,  and  the  high  price  of  iron,  led  to 
the  construction  of  weak  designs  of  this  material,  and  postponed  its 
adoption  for  many  years.  With  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  iron,  and 
a  better  understanding  of  the  principles  of  construction,  iron  bridges 
have  almost  entirely  superseded  the  wooden  ones. 

The  forms  have  been  calculated  and  tested  by  years  of  practical  use, 
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ami  tlu>y  uro  furuiHlu'il  l»y  ('uginccriiif^^  l)ri(l{i;o  coiiipanic'S  iu  hnigtliH  to 
suit,  and  jj:uarantoo(l  to  resist  the  stresses  re(|iiir(Ml.  The  finding  of  the 
jury  in  the  Bussey  Bridge  disaster  on  the  Boston  and  Providence  Rail- 
road, is  acknowledged  to  have  been  just,  but  tliis  is  not  likely  to  occur 
with  bridges  as  at  present  furnished,  and  subjected  to  careful  inspection 
on  the  i)art  of  railroads.  The  limit  of  Hi)an  lias  not  yet  been  reached, 
nor  perhaps  the  admissible;  height  of  skeleton  piers,  nor  any  form  of 
truss  or  susi)ension  established  as  the  best.  Cantilevers,  from  the  ease 
of  their  erection  without  false- works,  are  largely  used,  but  a-sthetically 
in  form  they  do  not  compare  with  the  arch;  yet  extended  use  and  knowl- 
edge of  their  '*  fitness  for  function  "  will  soon  reconcile  one  to  the  form. 

Gas  Engineering. 

Much  has  been  done  by  improvements  in  mechanics  and  chemistry 
to  increase  the  production  of  gas  and  reduce  its  cost.  Water-gas  is 
largely  manufactured,  and  its  uses  extended  in  forging  and  weld- 
ing. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  be  distributed  by  mains  through- 
out cities  for  the  purposes  of  heating  buildings  and  cooking.  And  al- 
though from  experiment  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  water-gas  has  but 
65  per  cent,  of  the  thermic  value  of  the  coal  from  which  it  is  manufac- 
tured, yet  when  the  cartage  and  the  storage  of  coal  is  taken  into  ac- 
count, together  with  the  curtailing  of  the  hours  of  consumption  by  gas 
to  the  time  necessary  for  the  purpose,  and  the  economy  in  the  applica- 
tion of  gas,  there  seems  to  be  a  fair  presumption  that,  sooner  or  later, 
water-gas  will  be  used  for  heating  and  cooking.  In  fact,  from  the  great 
w^aste  of  heat  in  lighting  by  gas,  and  its  cost,  there  perhaps  might  be 
some  economy  in  converting  the  heat  of  w^ater-gas  into  power  through 
an  engine,  and  into  light  by  a  dynamo,  rather  than  directly  by  carbu- 
retted  hydrogen  into  light. 

Sanitary  Engineering. 

Of  late  years  this  branch  of  the  profession  has  been  recognized.  It 
embraces  the  construction  of  sewers,  the  removal  of  sewage  and  its  puri- 
fication, or  rather  offense  from  it,  and  the  plumbing  and  heating  and 
ventilation  of  houses.  The  construction  of  sewers  has  long  belonged  to 
the  department  of  hydraulic  engineering,  sometimes  by  the  combined 
and  sometimes  by  the  separate  system,  the  general  aim  being  to  remove 
sewage  speedily  from  the  town  or  city,  and  to  points  remote  from  settled 
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neif^hborlioods,  and,  if  possible,  discharge  it  into  a  large  body  of  flowing 
water.  Of  the  offense  in  the  matter  of  smell  from  sewage  there  is  no 
doubt;  but  that  it  is  so  dangerous  to  life  and  detrimental  to  health  as 
is  often  claimed,  I  have  just  doubt  from  a  large  experience  and  from 
evidence  of  experts  before  court. 

I  have  said  in  the  earlier  part  of  my  address  that  the  engineer  is  born, 
like  the  poet,  sculptor,  painter  or  any  other  artist,  but  that  he  is  cradled 
on  palpable  material  and  nursed  on  facts,  not  metaphysical  ideas,  of  "  I 
think,  therefore,  I  am,"  or  even  the  syllogism  of  the  second  order  of 
diflference,  "I  think  I  think,  therefore  I  think  I  am;"  but  **I  am  an  en- 
gineer, and  must  think  and  work."  It  is  not  necessary  for  him  that  he 
should  believe  either  in  the  corpuscular  or  the  wave  theory  of  light, 
in  the  atom  whose  weight  is  1,  the  first  digit  in  the  22d  place  of  deci- 
mals of  a  gram,  that  pressure  is  due  to  the  immense  velocity  of 
atoms  in  motion,  or  that  even  bodies  fall  by  attraction  of  gravitation  or 
by  some  later  discovered  force.  If  these  present  theories  enable  him  to 
recollect  facts,  they  serve  their  purj^ose.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  engineer 
to  know  the  la-ws  of  force  to  be  able  to  resist  or  use  them;  v  =^  gt  or 
v'^  ^=2^8  supplies  him  with  the  laws  of  gravitation  even  if  he  cannot  un- 
derstand the  why. 

The  w'orks  of  the  engineer  involve  higher  responsibilities  than  any 
other  profession;  he  is  to  build,  suitably,  with  materials  at  his  disposal, 
solidly  and  securely  for  the  prevention  of  accidents  and  for  the  j)rotec- 
tion  of  life,  and  economically  in  cost.  He  is  to  draw  from  his  own  and 
the  experience  of  others,  but  he  should  not  try  experiments  at  another's 
cost  without  a  full  understanding  with  the  i^arties  employing  him. 

As  an  expert  he  must  testify  to  facts,  and  the  party  who  retains  him 
must  accept  his  facts,  as  they  may  be  brought  out  in  evidence,  whether 
they  are  for  or  against  them.  It  were  better  that  the  expert  were  at- 
tached to  the  court  and  not  retained  by  either  plaintiff  or  defendant. 
The  construction  of  the  law  depends  on  the  ruling  of  the  judge.  The 
value  of  the  facts,  from  his  point  of  view,  should  be  settled  by  the  engi- 
neer. As  an  umpire  between  the  capitalist  and  contractor  his  decision 
should  be  impartial,  and  if,  by  his  own  error,  either  party  has  been  put 
to  an  unnecessary  expense,  acknowledge  the  fault,  and,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, remedy  it,  but  where  such  responsibility  is  taken,  the  price  should 
be  commensurate. 

From  the  position  of  the  engineer  as  umpire  between  the  caj)italist 
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and  contractor,  and  bis  largo  omi)loyment  and  familiar  intercourse  with 
mechanics  and  laborers,  ho  would  naturally  bo  the  i)roi)er  party  to  ad- 
judicate in  disputes  between  labor  and  emi)loyer,  and  perhaps  it  would 
be  so  were  the  present  troubles  between  labor  and  capital.     But  the 
strife  is  to  see  whether  laV)or  cannot  sui)port  another  class:   chapters, 
l)resideuts,  officers,  walking  delegates  and  the  like.    These  troubles  come 
up  in  every  country  and  in  every  age;  they  are  like  the  measles,  whoop- 
ing cough,  fever,  cholera,  in  the  microcosm.      Ours,  at  present,  is  an 
imported  disease;  the  diagnosis  of  the  suppression  of  the  individual,  of 
boycott,  etc.,  are  entirely  un-American,     It  is  not  our  own  labor,  but 
the  imj^orted  labor  that  is  striving,  not  for  a  chance  for  labor,  but  rather 
for  a  life  without  labor.     There  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  labor 
is  so  well  paid,  well  clothed,   well  fed,  and  well   housed.     We  have 
.  taken  in  an  immense  immigration,  and  still  are,  and  have  endeavored, 
by  making  them  citizens,  to  assimilate  them  rapidly  into  our  body  cor- 
l^orate.     This  should  be  a  question  of  time.      It  is  a  common  i^hrase  to 
say  one  has  bitten  off  more  than  he  can  chew.     How  much  more  sad  our 
case  when  we  have  swallowed  more  than  we  can  digest!     The  great  pana- 
cea seems  to  be  land;  some  of  us  have  worked  land,  and  think  if  land 
were  given  to  us  instead  of  bread  it  would  be  the  gift  of  a  stone,  but  if 
properly  ai)i)lied  it  might  relieve  our  present  labor  trouble.     Let  every 
immigrant  be  sent  at  once  into  the  country  and  furnished  a  cabin  and  ten 
acres  of  land,  without  tax,  as  there  is  to  be  hereafter  no  title  to  land, 
and  suj^port  himself  and  family  ten  years  on  the  land.     At  the  end  of 
that  time  the  majority  would  prefer  the  work  and  wages  of  a  day  laborer, 
especially  in  the  city,  and  all  would  be  better  citizens.     Syndicates  of 
labor  are  as  jDroper  organizations  as  syndicates  of  capital  or  of  emj^loy- 
ers,  and  syndicates  can  only  be  met  by  syndicates.     Properly  organized, 
they  are  not  expensive  and  are  efficient;  but  individuals  should  have 
perfect  freedom  to  do  as  they  please  with  their  labor  or  capital  within 
the  limits  of  law,  and  must  be  i^rotected  by  law  and  a  healthy  public 
sentiment. 
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The  Secretary  has  furnished  the  following  statement  of  the  present 
(June  22)  membership  of  the  Society: 

Resident.    Non-Resident.    Total. 

Honorary  Members 3  5  8 

Corresponding  Members 3  3 

Members 161  632  793   .. . 

Associates 11  34  45   . . . 

Juniors 28  92  120  958 

203          766 
Total 969 

Fellows,  64,    of  whom  6  members  are  included 

above,  leaving 58 

Subscribers  to  the  Building  Fund,  140,  of  whom 
90  are  entered  in  one  or  other  of  the  above 
classes,  and  11  deceased,  leaving 39 

Total  now  connected  with  the  Society ....  1 066 

Whence  are  we  to  draw  our  future  membershij)  to  maintain  the  ranks 
of  our  Society?  In  answer,  a  distinguished  professor  and  engineer  has 
kindly  furnished  me  the  following  statistics: 

"There  are  in  the  United  States  360  colleges  and  universities,  which, 
besides  classical  and  other  courses,  teach  technology,  and  have  given 
diplomas  on  technical  i3rofessional  subjects  to  1  058  graduates.  There 
are  besides  49  schools,  working  under  the  'Land  Grant,'  with  593 
teachers  and  4  644  students,  of  whom  about  600  were  technical  graduates. 
In  addition  to  these  there  are  39  private  technical  institutions  with 
nearly  300  teachers  and  over  7  000  students,  800  of  vv^hom  received  tech- 
nical diplomas.  Statistics  of  this  kind  are  very  difficult  to  obtain,  but 
it  may  be  said  that  our  higher  schools  of  science  turn  out  about  2  500 
men  per  year,  and  of  these  about  seven  per  cent,  are  engineers." 

It  becomes  us,  who  are  conversant  with  the  needs  of  our  profession, 
to  advise  that  before  entering  our  technological  institutes,  students 
should  have  a  good  school  training,  such  as  is  required  in  entering  class- 
ical universities,  and  that  within  the  institutes  they  shall  know  not  only 
what  to  learn,  but  also  how  to  learn.  Then  in  their  outer  world  prog- 
ress they  may  know  how  to  accumulate  knowledge  useful  to  them- 
selves in  their  profession,  and  reciprocate  for  the  information  and 
pleasure  of  those  with  whom  they  are  thrown  in  contact. 


*-3<>  ADDliESS    OF    rilKSlDKNT    WILLIAM    K.    WOllTIFEN. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  my  address  I  claimed  for  the  origin  of  our  name. 
Engineer,  /e^r/</«;— genius;  but  genius,  inborn,  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
ffuney  woman,  and  I  trust  that  there  is  no  profession  which  has  a  higlier 
ronpect  or  greater  love  for  that  name  than  our  profession,  whether  as 
mother,  siKter,  wife,  or  companion  in  the  halcyon  days  of  youth,  or,  in 
maturer  years,  our  origin,  protection,  comfort,  and  inspiration.  We 
trust  that  they  will  always  attend  our  annual  outings,  intended  not  only 
for  interchange  of  views  in  matters  of  our  profession,  but  also  as  a  relief 
from  business,  a  union  for  the  establishment  of  a  more  general  acquaint- 
ance, and  cementing  the  bonds'  between  the  members  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 


AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

INSTITUTED     1852. 


TRA-lSTS^CTIOlSrS. 

Note. — This  Society  is  not  responsible,  as  a  body,  for  the  facts  and  opinions  advanced  in 

any  of  its  publications. 
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ON   THE    CALCULATIOX    OF    THE    STRESSES    IX 

BRIDGES    FOR    THE    ACTUAL    CON- 

CEXTRATED    LOADS. 


By  George  FrLLMORE  Swats-,  Assoc,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 
Eead  May  ixH.  1887. 


The  actual  loads  to  wliicli  railroad  bridges,  and,  in  a  lesser  degi-ee, 
street  bridges,  are  exposed,  consist  of  a  series  of  concentrated  loads. 
Therefore  the  most  accurate  method  of  calculating  the  stresses  in  such 
structures  would  be  to  take  the  assumed  or  prescribed  system  of  actual 
loads,  find  its  position  on  the  structure  necessary  to  cause  the  maximum 
stress  in  any  particular  member,  and  determine  in  this  way  the  maxi- 
mum stress  in  each  jDiece.  Up  to  within  about  ten  years  this  method 
was  rarely  followed,  the  usual  method  (except  for  the  floor  system) 
having  been  to  assume  a  uniform  load  over  the  entire  length  covered  by 
the  engines  and  train;  or,  better,  such  a  uniform  load  with  the  addition 
of  concentrated  loads  over  the  drivers  or  at  the  head  of  the  train,  con- 
stituting the  so-called  locomotive  excess.-  And  it  seems  to  the  writer 
that  this  method  is  as  accurate  as  any,  while  much  more  simple  than 
that  which  dejoends  upon  the  actual  loads;  for,  in  the  first  x>lace,  the 
weights  of  loaded  cars  have  of  late  years  so  increased  as  to  at  j)resent  al- 
most equal  the  heaviest  engine  loads,  while  the  weights  and  dimensions  of 
€ngines  themselves  are  continually  changing,  so  that,  by  assuming  the 
load  to  consist  of  the  concentrated  loads  of  two  particular  engines  followed 
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bj  a  nnit'orin  train  load,  we  are  in  reality,  so  far  as  the  actual  aervice  of 
thobritlgo  in  question  is  eoncorncMl,  assuming  a  system  of  loading  almost 
as  lictitious  as  a  uniform  load  with  loconiotivo  excess  would  be.  Never- 
theless, many  of  the  latest  and  best  specifications  require  the  use  of  the 
actual  loads  for  engines  and  tenders,  followed  by  a  uniform  train  load, 
and  this  method  seeriis  destined  to  be  for  some  time  a  favorite  one.  It 
therefore  becomes  necessary  to  investigate  the  stresses  due  to  systems  of 
actual  loads,  and  the  object  of  this  paper  is  to  give  a  discussion  of  the 
simplest  methods  of  finding  such  stresses,  with  the  corresponding  posi- 
tions of  the  system  of  loads.  For  the  sake  of  completeness  some 
methods  will  be  given  which  are  well  known  to  bridge  engineers,  while 
others  will  be  explained  which  it  is  believed  will  be  found  new 
to  the  profession  in  this  country,  and  some  which  are  original  with 
the  writer.  It  seems  to  be  the  belief  of  many  that  it  is  very  much  more 
difficult  to  calculate  with  the  actual  loads  than  with  the  locomotive 
excess;  a  belief  which  the  writer  hoj^es  he  may  show  to  be  erroneous  in 
a  great  many  cases.  Considerable  misconcej^tion,  moreover,  appears  to 
still  exist  with  regard  to  the  exact  position  of  the  loads  causing  maxi- 
mum stresses  in  different  members,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
requires  in  most  cases  but  a  very  few  moments  to  determine  exactly  the 
proper  jDosition  required,  even  in  the  case  of  some  structures  which  may 
in  general  be  called  complicated,  like  arches  and  cantilevers. 

The  writer  is  not  acquainted  with  any  systematic  and  complete 
treatment  of  this  subject  in  English,  and  he  therefore  ofifers  this  paper 
with  the  hope  of  in  some  measure  supplying  this  deficiency. 

Commencing  then  with  simple  cases,  let  us  proceed  to  consider 
moments  and  shears. 

I.  Maximum  Moment  at  Any  Point  on  a  Beam. 
A.  Wiihout  Floor-Beams. 
Considering  the  beam  A  Bin  Fig.  1,  Plate  I,  suppose  we  wish  to  find 
the  maximum  moment  at  any  point  c,  situated  at  a  distance  x  from  the 
left  abutment.  Let  the  loads  on  the  bridge  be  as  represented,  G^  being 
the  resultant  of  all  the  loads  to  the  right  of  c,  and  G^  that  of  all  the  loads 
to  the  left,  Gx  acting  at  a  distance  n-i  from  the  right  abutment,  and  G2 
at  a  distance  yio  from  the  left  abutment.     Then  the  moment  at  c  is 


I 
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If  now  the  entire  system  of  loads  be  moved  a  distance  _}^  to  the  left, 
the  moment  at  C  becomes 

and  M'  is  greater  than  J/ if 

G,x>  G,{l—.c) 
or  if 

^^     >-^  (3) 


I  —  .V  X 

G  C 

But    - — -  is  the  average  load  per  running  foot  to  the  right  of  c,  and  — - 
I —  X  X 

is  the  average  load  per  running  foot  to  the  left  of  c.     Hence  the  rule: 

If  the  average  load  j)er  running  foot  to  the  right  of  the  section  is 
greater  than  the  average  load  i^er  running  foot  to  the  left  of  the  section, 
then  the  moment  at  the  section  will  be  increased  by  moving  the  system 
of  loads  to  the  left,  and  vice  versa.  In  other  words,  the  maximum 
moment  at  any  given  point  will  occur  when  the  average  loads  to  the 
right  and  left  are  as  nearly  equal  as  possible.  But  with  concentrated 
loads  we  shall  be  able  only  in  exceptional  cases  to  make  the  average 
loads  on  either  side  absolutely  equal.  We  shall,  however,  always  be 
able  to  place  the  loads  so  upon  the  bridge  that  with  some  particular 
load  an  infinitely  small  distance  to  the  right  of  the  section  in  question 
the  average  load  to  the  right  shall  be  gi-eater  than  that  to  the  left 
(thus  showing  that  the  loads  should  be  moved  to  the  left),  while  for  the 
same  load  an  infinitely  small  distance  to  the  left  of  the  section  the 
average  load  to  the  left  shall  be  the  larger  (thus  showing  that  the  loads 
should  be  moved  to  the  right).  From  this  it  will  follow  that  the  load 
in  question  should  be  at  the  section;  and  from  which  it  also  follows  that 
for  the  maximum  moment  at  any  section,  some  load  must  be  at  that 
section. 

SujDpose  that  with  some  load  P  just  to  the  right  of  the  section,  we 
find  the  average  load  to  the  right  larger  than  that  to  the  left;  we  then 
move  F^  just  to  the  left  of  the  section,  and  if  now  the  average  load  to 
the  right  is  still  greater  than  that  to  the  left,  we  then  move  the  next 
load  P ^  j^^  np  until  it  is  just  to  the  left  of  the  section,  and  repeat  the 
trial,  regardless  whether,  during  the  operation,  new  loads  come  upon 
the  bridge  to  the  right,  or  leave  it  at  the  left.  For,  when  P  is  just  to 
the  left  of  the  section  we  move  to  the  left,  because  the  averao-e  load 
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to  tlH>  ri^lit  is  ^.^-oiitcr  than  tlmt  to  the  left;  and  if,  in  niovin^'  tho 
loads  to  the  loft,  additional  loads  cunu)  upon  tho  hridgo  at  the  right, 
tlion  tho  average  load  to  tho  right  is  so  miK^h  larger  still,  and,  a  fortiori 
wo  must  continue  to  move  to  the  left.  The  same  form  of  argument  ap- 
plies when  loads  leave  the  l)ridge  to  the  left. 

This  method  will  not  give,  of  course,  with  abscduto  certainty  the 
position  of  louding  causing  maximum  moments;  for  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  two  or  more  different  loadings  will  be  found  which  will  satisfy 
the  condition  just  explained,  and  to  find  which  of  these  gives  the  abso- 
lute maximum  moment,  each  must  be  worked  out  numerically.  By  re- 
membering, however,  that  to  produce  the  maximum  moment  at  any 
point,  the  heaviest  loads  must  be  as  near  that  point  as  possible,  the 
cases  in  which  trial  is  necessary  will  be  greatly  reduced  in  number. 

B.    II '/7//  Floor- Beams. 

In  the  case  of  truss  bridges  it  is  only  necessary  to  find  the  moments 
at  the  joints,  but  at  some  of  these  there  may  be  floor-beams,  and  at 
others  there  may  be  none.  It  is,  however,  rarely  necessary  to  consider 
the  floor-beams  at  all,  for  the  reason  that,  as  is  well  known,  the  moment 
at  the  floor-beams  is  precisely  the  same  whether  floor-beams  be  supposed 
to  exist  or  not,  while  at  points  between  the  floor-beams  the  actual  mo- 
ment (when  floor-bfams  exist)  is  slightly  less  than  the  moment  which 
would  exist  were  there  no  floor-beams.  It  is  therefore  in  almost  all 
cases  sufficient  to  calculate  as  though  there  were  no  floor-beams  at  all, 
but  as  if  the  loads  were  applied  directly  to  the  girders.  Methods  wdll  be 
soon  explained,  however,  by  which  the  effect  of  floor-beams  at  interme- 
diate points  may  be  considered  if  desired. 

II.    Maximum  Shear  at  any  Point  on  a  Beam. 
A.   No  Floor- Beams. 

Suppose  that  we  desire  to  find  the  maximum  positive  shear  at  any 
point  c  of  a  beam  (Fig.  2,  Plate  I).  It  is  well  known  that  for  the  maximum 
positive  shear  the  portion  c  B  oi  the  beam  must  be  loaded,  and  that  as 
a  train  comes  on  the  bridge  from  the  right,  the  shear  at  c  will  increase 
at  any  rate  until  the  first  wheel  reaches  c.  If  the  first  wheel  passes  c 
the  shear  suddenly  diminishes  by  the  amount  of  the  load  Pi,  but  if  the 
train  move  still  farther  to  the  left  it  will  increase  again  until  Po  reaches 
c.     The  question  now  is:  Will  the  shear  be  greater  when  Po  is  at  c  than 
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T\beii  Pi  is  at  c  ?  This  question  is  easily  answered:  Let  R  be  the  result- 
ant or  sum  of  all  the  loads  on  the  bridge  when  Pi  is  at  c,  then  the  shear 

at  c  is  the  left-hand  reaction  R^  or  R  —     If  now  the  train  be  moved  a 

distance  ai  to  the  left,  so  that  P^  is  just  to  the  right  of  c,  the  shear  will 

be  R     '     ^  —  Pi  plus  some  additional  small  quantity  d,  which  is  the 

c 

left-hand  reaction  due  to  any  additional  loads  which  may  have  come  on 
the  bridge  during  this  advance  of  the  train.  The  shear  will  therefore 
be  increased  by  moving  up  P2,  provided 

R^-hd>F^  (4) 

or  (since  we  can  almost  always  neglect  d),  provided 

It  is  only  necessary  to  consider  d  when  these  two  terms  are  very  nearly 
equal,  which  does  not  very  often  occur. 

Similarly,  the  shear  would  be  increased  still  further  by  moving  P3 
up  to  c,  provided 

R.~>  P2  (5) 

i?i  being  the  sum  of  the  loads  on  the  span  when  P 2  is  at  c. 

B.    With  Floor-Beams. 

Let  the  distance  between  floor-beams  (Fig.  3)  be  called  p.  Then 
since  the  shear  at  any  section  c  is  equal  to  R^  m!nus  all  the  loads  to  the 
left  of  c,  and  since  no  loads  act  on  the  main  girder  except  through  the 
floor-beams,  it  follows  that  the  shear  between  any  two  adjacent  floor- 
beams  is  constant.  The  question  therefore  is  to  find  the  maximum 
positive  shear  in  any  panel,  such  as  C  D. 

As  a  train  approaches  from  the  right,  the  shear  will  be  simply  the 
reaction  i?i  as  long  as  all  the  loads  are  to  the  right  of  D,  and  it  will  con- 
tinually increase  until  the  first  load  lies  just  at  D.  If  now  the  train  is 
moved  farther,  the  shear  will  be  equal  to  Rx  minus  the  load  which  comes 
•on  the  floor-beam  Ci,  and  will  either  increase  or  decrease  uniformly 
until  Po,  arrives  at  D,  or  until  Pi  passes  C.  The  question  is  therefore 
as  before:  Will  the  shear  be  greater  with  Pi  or  P2  at  Dl    This  is  easily 

n 
determined,  for  when  Pi  is  at  Z)  the  shear  is  i?  y-  ;  while  with  P2  at  i) 

it  is 
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Hence  the  sliefti*  is  greater  when  P.,  is  at  D,  provided 


R^-+dyP^  iiiar.^p)  (C> 


«i 


L  p 

or,  neglecting  <l  as  before,  provided 


(7) 


i?'^>Pi         («i>i5)  (6a) 

R^>P,^{a^<P)  (7a) 

In  these  equations,  which  are  extremely  easy  of  api)lication,  R  represents, 
as  before,  the  sum  of  all  the  loads  on  the  bridge  when  P^  is  at  D. 

Having  found,  perhai)s,  that  the  shear  is  greater  with  Po  Sit  D  than 
with  Pi  at  Z),  the  question  may  arise:  Will  it  be  greater  still  with  Pg  at 
JD  ?  Calling  R'  the  sum  of  the  loads  on  the  bridge  when  P2  is  at  D, 
the  condition  in  this  case  will  be  easily  seen  to  be  the  following:  The 
shear  will  be  greater  with  P3  at  D  than  with  P.^  at  Z),  provided 

R'^-f  +  d>  {P,-^P,)  ^  (if  (a,  +  a^)  <  p)  (8> 

R~-^(l>Px^ L-j_p,_^        if  rti  <  p,  a.,  <  »,  and 

t  P  "  P 

«!    +  «2    >  P)        (9) 

R''^-\-d>  P'^~/''  +  P2  (if  oi  <  P,  «2  ■  (10) 

(if  ai  >  p,  ao  <  p)     (11) 

(if  a;  >  p,  as  >  p)     (12) 
In  most  cases,  as  before,  we  may  neglect  d. 

III.    Lines  of   Influence. 
We  proceed  to  explain  a  method  by  which  shears  and  moments,  as 
well  as  stresses,  deflections,  etc.,  may  be  calculated,  and  which,  by  its 
perfect  generality,  may  be  applied  to  the  solution  of  a  great  variety  of 
problems  which  could  scarcely  be  solved  in  any  other  way. 


I 

1      ^ 

P 

R' 

T 

+  d 

> 

P2 

^2 
P 

R' 

,«2 

t 

Jrd 

> 

P. 
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To  show  what  a  line  of  influence  is,  let  ns  consider  first  the  case  of 
moments  on  a  beam,  and  we  shall  see  how  the  results  already  reached 
follow  very  simply  from  the  properties  of  the  influence  line. 

Let  A  B  (Fig.  4,  Plate  I)  rej^resent  a  beam  supported  at  A  and  B, 
and  suppose  we  wish  to  find  the  maximum  movement  at  the  point  c.  To 
do  this,  imagine  a  single  load  equal  to  unity  to  pass  over  the  bridge  from 
right  to  left,  and  at  each  position  of  the  load  let  us  lay  ofi"  as  an  ordinate 
the  moment  which  would  exist  at  c.  Thus,  m  n  represents  the  moment 
at  c  which  would  be  caused  by  a  load  of  unity  at  m.  and  c  d  that  which 
would  be  caused  by  the  load  unity  at  c.  The  A  d  B,  which  is  the  influ- 
ence line  for  the  moment  at  c,  evidently  gives  the  moment  for  any  and 

every  position  of  the  load;  c  fZis  evidently  equal  to j^ ,    and   A  d 

and  d  B  are  straight  lines,  which  may  be  drawn  by  first  laying  off  c  d  to 
some  scale. 

Now  supiDOse  the  actual  loads  on  the  bridge  are  as  represented  in 
Fig.  5,  and  that  we  desire  to  find  the  moment  at  c,  clearly  this  moment 
will  be 

^=  Piv,-P    </,+  P,  ya  -hP.I/.-  Pr.  J/5  4-  Pc  y,  -  P-.  j/7  (13) 
From  the  influence  line  we  can  therefore  obtain  this  moment  at  c  for 
any  position  of  actual  loads  on  the  span. 

Suppose,  again,  that  the  load  consists  of  a  uniform  load  oi  p  pounds- 
per  running  foot.  The  influence  line  may  be  used  as  before;  for  in  Fig. 
6,  taking  an  infinitely  small  distance  d  x  at  g,  the  load  on  this  dis- 
tance will  be  p  d  :>:,  and  the  moment  it  will  cause  at  c  will  be  p  y  d  .r, 
since  a  load  of  unity  at  g  would  produce  a  moment  y  at  c. 

Here  the  moment  caused  by  the  uniform  load  over  any  portion  -ni  ni 

of  the  span  will  be  /  "'"  I>  y  d  x  =^  p  j  ^''^y  d  :r  =  p  A.  A  representing- 
the  area  m  n  ix  ni .  The  moment  caused  by  the  load  over  the  entire  span 
will  be  p  J.,  A  being  the  entire  area  A  d  B,ox  it  will  be  J/=  -—  x  (/ — a*), 

since  the  ordinate  c  d  is,  as  already  explained,  — 


L 

The  influence  line  enables  us  therefore  to  find  the  moment  due  to  any 
loading  whatsoever.  It  also  shows  us  how  much  of  the  beam  must  be 
loaded  in  order  to  produce  the  maximum  moment,  where  a  single  load 
must  be  to  produce  the  maximum  moment,  and  it  may  be  used  in  a 
variety  of  problems,  as  will  soon  appear. 
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Suppose  now  \\o  wish  to  iiiid  liow  a  HjHtom  of  sin^'le  loads  must 
be  ]>liice(l  on  a  boiuii  to  causo  Hut  maximum  moment  at  c.  We  have  al- 
ready investigated  this  i)rol)lem,  but  we  shall  now  show  how  the  same 
results  follow  from  the  proi)erties  of  the  inihionco  line,  and  how  we  are 
thus  enabled  to  draw  some  further  conclusions.  In  Fif?.  7,  Plate  I,  let 
.1  d  li  be  the  intluence  line  as  before,  and  let  G^  and  G.,  be  the  resultant 
loads  to  the  right  and  left  of  c  respectively.  Now  if  the  entire  system 
of  loads  be  moved  a  distance  d.r  to  the  left,  then  any  load  P  lying  at  m,  and 
which  at  first  caused  a  moment  rei)resented  by  P  y,  will  now  cause  a 
greater  moment,  namely  P  [y  -\-  dy),  or  its  moment  will  be  increased  by 
Pj  d  y  =  P  d  X  tan.  a^.  The  same  will  be  true  of  all  the  loads  Gi, 
while  all  the  loads  G.y  will  have  the  moments  decreased  hjPd  x  tan.  a^. 
The  resultant  moment  at  c  will  therefore  be  increased  by  moving  the 
system  to  the  left,  provided 

(ti  d  X  tan.  nr  j  >  6r2  d  x  tan.  a^,  that  is  if 
Gi  tan.  «i  >>  (?2  tan.  a.^,  or  if 

Gi     ^    ^2 


I  —  X  X 

as  we  showed  on  a  previous  page. 

Influence  lines  may  be  drawn  not  only  for  the  moment  at  a  point, 
but  for  the  shear,  or  for  the  stress  in  any  bar  of  a  frame;  or  for  the  de- 
flection, or  any  other  function  of  the  loads  Avhicli  we  desire  to  investi- 
gate. From  the  theorem  just  proved,  one  very  fertile  principle  follows, 
which  finds  numerous  applications,  namely,  this: 

Whenever  the  influence  line  for  any  function  is  composed  of  two  straight 
lines,  like  those  in  Fig.  7,  Plate  /,  then  the  maximum  value  of  the  function 
in  question,  for  a  system  of  concentrated  loads,  will  occur  when  the  load 
covers  the  length  A  B  when  some  load  is  at  c,  and  when  the  average  load  on 
A  c  is  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  to  that  of  B  c. 

In  other  words,  the  loading  causing  the  maximum  value  of  the  function 
will  be  the  same  loading  which  icould  cause  the  maximum  moment  at  c  on  a 
beam  of  length  A  B. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  applications  of  this  principle,  let  us  con- 
sider some  other  lines  of  influence. 

Moment;  with  Floor-Beams. — As  before  remarked,  we  most  frequently 
have  to  find  the  moment  at  the  points  where  the  floor-beams  are  sup- 
ported,  and  at   such  points  the   moment  being  x^recisely   the  same. 
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whether  there  are  floor-beams  or  not,  the  influence  lines  are  the  same. 
At  points  between  the  floor-beams,  such  as  c  in  Fig.  8,  Plate  I,  the  influ- 
ence line,  as  will  easily  be  seen,  is  A  H  G  B,  the  moment  c  d^  being 
somewhat  less  than  the  moment  c  d,  which  would  exist  were  there  no 
floor-beams.  The  simplest  way  of  drawing  this  influence  line  is  to  lay 
off  c  d,  A  d,  and  d  D  as  though  there  were  no  floor-beams,  and  then  join 
G  and  H. 

Lines  of  Influence  for  Shear. — Suppose  we  wish  to  study  the  shear 
at  a  point  c  on  the  beam  ^  ^  in  Fig.  9.   The  influence  line  will  evidently 

he  B  d  e  A,  c  d  being  equal  to  — y^,  and  c  e  = —.      The  straight 

lines  B  d  and  A  e  are  i^arallel,  and  r/  e  =  1.  This  line  tells  us  at  once 
that  with  a  uniform  load  the  maximum  jiositive  shear  occurs  when  only 
c  5  is  loaded,  and  the  maximum  negative  shear  when  only  ^  c  is  loaded; 
and,  further,  that 

Maximum  [-\-  S)  =  —  p  ^  ~ 

1        X- 
Maximum  ( —  S)  =^  —  p 


2  ^      I 

as  is  well  known.     With  a  system  of  concentrated  loads,  the  shear  will 
be  given  by  equation  13. 

If  we  wish  to  ascertain  whether  the  positive  shear  will  be  greater 
with  P. 2  at  c  than  with  P^  at  c,  we  observe  that  if  P2  is  moved  up  to  c. 
Pi  will  be  moved  forward  a  distance  a^  to  the  points;.  If  now  the 
influence  line  were  B  a  ,  the  shear  would  be  increased  by  Ra^  tan.  or, 
but  since  P^  passes  c  we  must  subtract  P^  [^  f)',  hence  the  shear  is 
really  increased  by  Ra^  tan.  a  —  P^  {s  t).  But  s  ^  =  ^  «'=!;  hence 
the   shear   is   increased  provided  Roi  tan.  a  >>  Pi  (s  f),  or  provided 

R  — i  >  Pi,  as  found  on  page  26.    And  here,  as  in  the  case  of  moments, 

we  may  conclude  that  whenever  the  influence  line  for  any  function  is 
composed  of  two  parallel  straight  lines  connected  by  a  vertical,  the 
maximum  value  of  the  function  will  occur  for  the  same  loading  which 
on  a  epan  A  B  without  floor-beams  would  cause  the  maximum  shear  at  c. 
Shear;  with  Floor-Beams. — A  brief  consideration  will  show  that  in  this 
case  the  influence  line  for  the  shear  in  the  panel  g  h  (Fig.  10,  Plate  I)  is 
B  H  G  A.  When  the  load  lies  at  A',  the  shear  in  the  panel  g  his  zero; 
when  it  lies  to  the  right  of  k  the  shear  is  positive,  and  when  it  lies  to  the 
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loft  of  X  it  is  nogativo.     Tho  point  k  is  hucIi  a  i)()iiit  that  wlien  a  load 

lies  there  tho  reaction  at  .1  will  be  (h\\\qX  to  the  load  on  the  floor-beam 

at  (J,  tliat  is 

P  —  =  P—  or--=     . 
I  P         I'         P 

This  point  k  may  be  called  the  neutral  point  of  the  panel  g  h,  and  each 
panel  has  such  a  neutral  i)oint.  The  influence  line  gives  us  the  point  k 
directly,  and  shows  that  with  a  unifonu  loud  the  maximum  positive 
shear  will  occur  when  the  load  covers  B  k  alone,  and  the  maximum 
negative  shear  when  the  load  covers  A  k  alone.  Calling  A  the  area 
B  H  k,  and  An  the  area  A  G  k,  we  have 

Maximum  [■{-  S)  =  p  A. 

Maximum  ( —  *S')  =  —  p  A. 

^  '> 

Since  H  h  =  ---,  and  G  g  ^=  —  ^—j-,  the  lines  A  G  and  B  H  are  readily 

seen  to  be  parallel. 

If  the  loading  consists  of  a  series  of  concentrated  loads,  equation  13 
is  to  be  used. 

Finally,  we  may  again  deduce  from  the  influence  line  the  conditions 
determining  the  loading  giving  maximum  shear  for  a  series  of  concen- 
trated loads.  Starting  with  the  first  wheel  at  h,  we  must  determine 
whether  the  shear  is  increased  by  bringing  uj)  P2  io  h.  If  in  moving 
the  loads  in  this  way  Pi  passes  beyond  G;  or,  in  other  words,  if  a^  '^p, 
we  have  the  increase   of  shear  equal  to  Rgi   tan,   a^  — r  P^    [s  t),  or, 

since  s  t  =  A  a^  =  1,  the  shear  will  be  increased  if  R  -y->>Pi.  Simi- 
larly, iicfi  <Cp,  and  Pi  moves  to  s'  t',  the  increase  of  shear  will  be 

Rai  tan.  a,  —  P  (s'  t'):  or  the  shear  will  be  increased  if  R  ^~>P  — - 
^       '  .  I  p 

as  already  shown  on  page  26.  We  may  again  conclude,  therefore,  that 
whenever  the  influence  line  is  composed  of  two  parallel  straight  lines 
joined  by  an  inclined  line,  as  in  Fig.  10,  the  loading  causing  the  maxi- 
mum value  of  the  function  will  be  the  same  loading  that  on  a  beam  of 
length  A  B  would  cause  the  maximum  shear  in  the  panel  g  h. 

As  a  last  illustration  of  influence  lines,  consider  that  for  the  stress  in 
the  bar  a  b  of  the  truss  sho^n  in  Fig.  11,  Plate  I.  Since  the  stress  in  a  b 
is  simply  the  moment  at  g  divided  by  the  height  7i,  the  influence  line 
AdB  will  be  exactly  similar  to  that  for  the  moment  at  g,  the  ordinate 

.cdbemg-^. 
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IV.    Example  of  Maximum  Shears  and  Moments. 

Although  the  calculatiou  of  maximum  shears  and  moments  is  gen- 
erally well  understood  by  bridge  engineers,  the  following  examjjle  will 
illustrate  the  simplicity  of  the  following  methods,  and  will  add  to  the 
completeness  of  this  article. 

In  finding  moments  and  shears,  a  diagram  like  that  in  Fig.  12,  Plate  II, 
should  be  used,  as  is  done  in  several  bridge  offices.  Fig.  12  is  made  out 
for  a  Pennsylvania  Eailroad  consolidation  engine,  the  lower  line  gi^-ing 
the  loads  on  each  pair  of  wheels;  the  next  line  above  the  distances  of  each 
load  from  the  first  load  of  six  tons;  the  third  line  the  sum  of  all  the 
loads  uj)  to  and  including  the  load  above  which  the  figure  occurs;  and 
the  upper  line  the  sums  of  moments,  about  any  load,  of  all  the  loads  on 
its  left.  Thus,  6  X  7.5  =  45;  6  x  12  + 12  x  4.5  =  126  (oi»  more  rapidly, 
45  —  18  X  4.5  =  126).  With  the  aid  of  this  diagram,  moments  may  be 
very  rapidly  calculated. 

Example. — Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  maximum  stresses  in  the 
bars  of  the  truss  shown  in  Fig.  13,  Plate  I,  for  the  loads  in  Fig.  12. 

Chord  Bars. — For  the  maximum  chord  stresses  it  is  only  necessary 
to  find  the  maximum  moments  at  the  points  a,  b,  c  and  d. 

Maximum  Moment  at  a. — If  we  try  the  first  driver  just  to  the  right  of 
a,  then  if  the  locomotives  are  jDreceded,  as  well  as  followed,  by  a  uni- 
form load,  as  shown  in  Fig.  12,  a  jDortion  of  the  panel  A  a  will  be  covered 
by  this  uniform  load.  We  shall,  however,  not  consider  any  load  in 
front  of  the  engines,  as  it  is  generally  unnecessary  in  practice  to  do  so, 
and  ordinary  specifications  do  not  call  for  it.  We  then  have  the  right- 
hand  abutment  B  105  feet  from  the  load  2,  or  112.5  feet  from  1,  and 
therefore  10.5  feet  beyond  18,  the  last  7.5  feet  being  therefore  covered  by 
the  uniform  load.  To  the  left  of  a  we  have  six  tons,  to  the  right  166  -f 
7.5  X  1.5  =  177.25,  and  as  there  are  seven  panels  to  the  right  and  one  on 

the  left,  the  average  loads  may  be  re^Dresented  by  -j-  on   the  left,    and 

177.25 

— 1^ —  =  25  -j-  on  the  right.    As  the  average  load  on  the  right  is  greater, 

we  must  move  the  loads  to  the  left.     With  the  load  2  just  to  the  left  of 
a  we  shall  have  the  average  loads. 

On  the  left,  ^  =  18;  on  the  right,  i^^i^  =  23  +; 

hence  we  must  still  move  to  the  left.     With  the  load  3  just  to  the  left  of 
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a,  wo  have  li  15  feet  beyond  the  load  18,  and  12  feet  covered  by  the  uni- 
form load.     The  avoraj^e  loads  are 

On  the  left,  ^    =  30;  on  the  right,      '-  =  23  +. 

Hcnco  the  system  must  be  movt'd  to  the  right,  and  therefore  the  load  3 
must  lie  at  a. 

This  case  has  been  worked  throngli  in  detail,  but  with  practice  the 
portion  of  the  loads  causing  maximum  moments  may  be  so  nearly  as- 
sumed in  the  beginning  that  but  one  or  two  trials  are  necessary  to  de- 
termine it  exactly.  It  must  only  be  l>orne  in  mind  that  the  entire  span 
must  be  loaded  as  much  as  possible,  with  one  heavy  load  at  the  point  in 
question,  and  with  the  heaviest  loads  as  near  that  point  as  possible.  In 
the  case  just  treated  we  should  have  tried  the  load  3  at  first,  if  we  had 
not  desired  to  illustrate  the  method  of  procedure. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  several  distinct  portions  of 
the  load  may  give  maximum  moments  at  the  same  point,  and  to  decide 
between  them  the  only  exact  way  is  to  work  out  the  actual  moments.  They 
will,  however,  in  many  cases  be  very  nearly  alike,  and  inspection  will  al- 
most always  show  which  will  probably  be  the  greater.  Thus,  in  the  above 
case,  if  we  try  the  load  numbered  8  on  the  right  and  left  of  a,  we  shall  find 
that  when  at  a  it  gives  a  maximum  moment;  but  in  this  case  it  is  very  evi- 
dent that  this  second  maximum  will  be  smaller  than  the  one  correspond- 
ing to  load  3  at  a.     In  some  cases,  however,  a  trial  may  be  necessary. 

The  maximum  moment  itself  is  easily  found,  the  load  3  being  at  the 

point  a.    The  reaction  at  A  is  found  by  taking  moments  about  B,  which 

lies  fifteen  feet  beyond  the  load  18.     This  moment  is  8  934  +  172  X  15 

4-  18  X  6  =  11  622,  the  last  term  (18  X  6)  being   the  moment  of  the 

uniform  load  covering  the  last   12  feet  of  the  span.     The  reaction  is 

11  G22 
^,.Q    =  96.85  tons,  and  the  moment  at  a  =  96.85  x  15  —  126  =  1  452.75 

1  452  75 

foot  tons.     Finally,  the  stress  in  the  bars  A  a  and  a  6  is  — ^ —  =72.6 

tons  for  both  trusses. 

In  using  the  schedule  Fig.  12,  care  must  be  taken  to  allow  for  any  of 
the  front  loads  passing  off  the  bridge,  as  will  appear  in  what  follows. 
The  remaining  moments  may  thus  be  calculated. 

Moment  at  b. — In  this  case  it  will  be  found  that  the  maximum  moment 
occurs  when  load  5  is  at  6;  but  in  all  probability,  since  for  this  loading 
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the  other  drivers  are  all  in  front  of  b,  a  still  greater  moment  will  occur 
when  the  second  engine  reaches  b.     The  trial  shows,  in  fact,  that  a  maxi- 
mum occurs  when  load  number  12  is  at  b.     For  this  loadiog  the  span 
reaches  from  37  to  157  on  the  line  of  distances,  and  we  have 
Reaction  at  left  = 

8  934  +  172  X  55  +  li  X  52  X  26  —  1  327  —  70  X  120.5      ^^  ^^  , 
' zr^ =88.83  tons. 

Moment  at  b  =  88.83  x  30  —  126  —  8  (20  +  25)  =  2  179  foot  tons. 

2  179 
Stress  =   — TTT-  =  108.95  tons  (in  a'  l'  and  be). 

For  the  loading  with  load  5  at  5  we  have 

^       . .              8  934  +  172  X  9  -f  U  X  6  X  3       ^,  „. 
Reaction  =  --— =  87.57o 

Moment  at  6  =  87.575  x  30  —  450  =  2  177,   or  almost  precisely 
the  same  as  the  other,  though  a  little  smaller. 
Momeyit  at  c. — A  trial  shows  that  load  13  gives  maximum  moment. 
The  span  reaches  from  26.5  to  146.5  on  the  line  of  distances. 

Reaction  = 
8  934  4-  172  X  44.5  -f  1^  X  41.5  X  20.75  —  450—54  X  125.5        „„  „ 

;^ =    OO.    I    i 

120 

M=  88.77  X  45  —  261  —  32  x  32.25  =  2  701.65. 

Stress  in  b'  c'  and  c  d  =  — --^ —  =  135.08  tons. 

Momeyit  at  d. — The  load  12  lies  at  the  i^oint,  the  span  reaching  from 
7  to  127,  and  with  22  feet  loaded  with  the  uniform  load. 

^  8  934  +  172  X  25  +  1^  X  22  X  11— 6  X  127_  ^^^  ^^ 

120 
M=  106.96  X  60  — 3  948  —  6  X  67  =  3  321.6 

o  ooi    p. 

stress  =  — ^^  =  166.08  (in  c'  d'). 

Shears. — Panel  A  a. — With  P^  at  a,  the  total  load  on  the  span  is  172 

7  5  7  5 

tons.     Now  since  172  X  -z^  is  greater  than  6  -^,  the  shear  will  be  in- 

120  lo 

creased  by  bringing  up  Po.     If  P 3  be  brought  up,  Pi  will  still  remain 

4  5 

on  the  bridge;  the  reaction  will  be  increased  by  183.25  —^  -f  <:/(on  ac- 

count  of  the  uniform  load  coming  on,  fZ  being  exactly  equal  to  1^  X  4.5  X 

2.25\  ,  4  5       'fj-.  — ; 

Y2Q  j  ,  or  neglecting  d,  by  6.87.     But  we  must  substract  — ^  .18   more 

than  when  P..  is  at  a;  hence  since  6.87  is  greater  than  this  (or  5.4),  the 


148 
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shear  will  ho  still  further  increased  if  iV,  is  brought  u])  to  n.  It  could 
in  the  same  way  easily  bo  found  that  if  /'^  wore  advanced  to  <i  the  shear 
wouUl  bo  diminished,  regard  bein^  had  to  the  fact  that  here  Px  wouhl 
pass  otV  the  bridge.  Tlio  maximum  shear,  with  P^  at  a,  is  found  as  fol- 
lows, the  span  ending  at  117  feet  from  /^ ,  and  the  last  twelve  feet  being 
covered  by  the  uniform  load: 

_,       ..         ...^       9  450+172x12+18x6       _  „_ 
Reaction  at  left  = it^ttt ■ =  96.85 

Shear  =  96.85  —  i|  .6  —  ^^P  .12  =  88.45  tons, 
lo  15 

Panel  a  Z>.— With  P,    at  b,  E=  148;  and  since  148  ^~--  >  6  ^~  for 

120  15    L 

6   ^y-  (  —  48)  I    the   shear  is   increased  by  bringing    up   Pg- 

4.5  4  5 

Again  (the   total  load  being  now  164),  since  164  y]—  {-=6.  15)  >-  ^  .18 

(  =  5.4),  it  is  still  further  increased  by  bringing  up  P^.     Finally,  since 

4  5  3  4  5 

172    —   (  =  6. 45  )  <  —  .  6  X  Y^  . 24  (  =  8. 4) ,  it  is  diminished  by  bringing 

up  P4.    Hence  P^  must  lie  at  b,  and 

..r     •  1  8  934        12    -       4.5  ,_       _  ^^ 

Maximum  shear  =  -7777^ :,^  -o  —  :r-^  .12  ^  66.05 

120  lo  15 

Pmiel  h  c— With  Pi  at  c,  the  total  load  P  =128,  and  since  128  > 

4.5 

48,  we  must  bring  up  P.>.     And  since  140  ^^  (=  5.25)  ■<  5.4  (as  above), 

we  must  not  bring  up  P.^.     Hence  Po  must  be  at  c,  and 

Tvr     •  1  5  046+ 140  X  6.5       7.5   _       ,^  ^^ 

Maximum  shear  =  ^tttt: -j-  .6  —  45. 88. 

rz\j  15 

Panel  c  d. — With  Pi    at  d,  R  =  92,  and  since  92  >>  48,  we  must 

bring  up  Po.     It  is  not  necessary  to  try  P3,  since  in  the  previous  panel 

it  was  not  ad%-anced  to  c.     With  Po  at  d, 

Tvr     •             1             3  948+116x0.5      7.5  ^      __  „ 
Maximum  shear  = -^ -^ .  6  =  29. 63 

Panel  d  e. — With  Pi  at  e,  P  =  78;  and  since  78  >>  48,  we  must  ad- 
vance Pg,  and 

AT     •  1  2  102+86x5.5       7.5   _      ,_  _ 

Maximum  shear  =  -^-^ -:r— .6  =  18.46 

120  15 

P««e/e/.— With  Pi  at/,  E  =  54,  hence  Po  must  be  advanced. 

Tir     •             1              1327  +  70  X  1        7.5   ^       ^  ,, 
Maximum  shear  = ^o^r Tk~'^  =  ^-^^ 
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Panel f  g. — With  Pi  at  g,  R  =^  30,  hence  P^  must  be  at^. 

nr     •            1             126  +  30  X  3         ,  „ 
Maximum  shear  =     ^nTx ==  •"-"• 

We  have  thus  found  the  maximum  jDositive  shear  in  every  panel. 

VI.    Single  Intersection  Trusses. 

Little  more  than  the  processes  used  in  Ihe  example  just  given  is 
necessary  in  the  calculation  of  ordinary  single  intersection  trusses  with 
parallel  chords.  The  chord  stresses  are  found  from  the  moments,  the  web 
stresses  from  the  shears.  In  finding  chord  stresses  in  Warren  girders 
however,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  the  stresses  in  the  loaded 
chord,  to  calculate  maximum  moments  at  the  opposite  joints  of  the  un- 
loaded chord,  that  is,  at  points  between  the  floor-beams.  In  this  case 
however,  as  already  remarked,  it  is  sufficient  to  calculate  exactly  as 
though  there  were  no  floor-beams  present,  the  results  being  then  a  little 
too  large;  but,  if  desired,  influence  lines  may  be  used,  with  the  ai3pli- 
cation  of  equation  13.  For  example,  in  Fig.  11,  Plate  I,  to  find  the 
maximum  stress  in  the  bar  d,  it  is  necessary  to  find  the  maximum 
moment  at  the  point  a.  The  influence  line  for  the  stress  in  d  is  given 
in  Fig.  14;  and  calling  G-^  the  total  load  on  g  B,  G2  that  on  h  g,  and 
G3  that  on  A  7i,  then  the  stress  in  d  will  be  increased  by  moving  the 
loads  to  the  left,  so  long  as 

Gi  tan.  «i  >>  G2  tan.  org  +  G3  tan.  as 
or,  substituting  for  tan.  a^,  tan  a2_,  tan.   a-^,  their  values,  so  long  as 

G,>G,  ^^+6?3^-=-^   or 

Gi  +  G,   ^Gs>G,~  +  Gs  \  (14) 

The  position  of  the  load  giving  maximum  stress  being  found,  use 
equation  (13). 

Further,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  eJBfect  of  counters  on  the  use 
of  influence  lines.  Thus,  in  Fig.  13,  suppose  that  there  is  no  counter 
c  d',  the  influence  line  for  the  diagonal  c'  d  will  be  ^  C  D  B  in  Fig.  15. 
If,  however,  the  counter  be  in  existence,  the  true  line  will  he  A  P  D  B. 
In  calculating  diagonals,  however,  by  means  of  influence  lines,  it  is  clear 
that  we  must  treat  each  one  as  though  there  were  no  other  diagonal  in 
the  same  panel,  or  using  for  c'  d  the  line  A  C  D  B.  For,  if  the  diagonal 
is  in  action,  every  load  on  the  sj^an  affects  it,  causing  either  tension  or 
compression,  and  if  the  resultant  stress  for  any  particular  loading  is 
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coiiiprosHiou,  it  simply  hIiowh  tliat  the  diagonal  considered  would  for 
that  loading  not  be  in  action,  but  that  the  other  one  would  be;  and  if 
this  last  is  treated  in  the  same  way,  the  load  in  question  will  be  found 
to  produce  tension  in  it.  Similarly,  in  calculating  chords  and  verticals, 
the  influence  line  must  be  dra^vn  on  the  supposition  that  certain  diago- 
nals are  in  action.  Then,  for  any  particular  loading,  it  must  first  be 
determined  whether  such  diagonals  are  really  in  action  or  not,  and  if 
not,  then  in  getting  the  chord  or  vertical  stress  for  such  loading,  the  in- 
fluence line  used  must  be  one  constructed  on  the  basis  of  the  diagonal 
which  is  really  in  action. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  some  applications  of  these  principles. 

yi.  AprLiCATioN  TO  Floor-Beams,  Floor-Beam  Hangers, 
End  Suspenders,  etc. 

In  the  truss  shown  in  Fig.  13,  the  greatest  load  on  any  floor- beam, 
as  a,  occurs  for  some  particular  position  of  the  loads,  which  should  be 
determined,  as  upon  it  will  dej^end  the  calculation  of  the  floor-beam 
and  its  connections  with  the  stringer,  of  the  floor-beam  hangers,  and  of 
the  end  susj^ender  or  hip  vertical  a  a  .  Fig.  16  represents  the  influence 
line  for  the  load  on  the  point  a,  the  ordinate  n  n  being  unity.  This 
line  is  exactly  similar  to  that  for  the  moment  at  a  on  a  beam  of  length 
A  h\  hence  the  loading  which  would  cause  the  maximum  moment  in  the 
latter  case  will  also  cause  the  maximum  load  on  a.  Hence  we  see  that 
to  cause  the  greatest  stress  on  floor-beams,  hangers  or  hip  verticals,  the 
two  adjacent  panels  should  be  loaded  in  the  same  way  as  would  give  the 
maximum  moment  at  the  floor-beam  considered  on  a  span  equal  to  the 
two  adjacent  panels.  This  simple  theorem  applies  to  all  cases  of  posts 
or  ties  such  as  a  h  in  Figs.  17,  18,  19  and  20,  Plate  I. 

Let  us  consider  further  the  strut  c  d  in  Fig.  20.  The  influence  line  is 
shown  below,  n  n'  being  unity,  and  it  is  therefore  easily  seen  that  for  the 
maximum  stress  the  loading  should  be  such  as  would  give  the  maximum 
moment  at  c  on  a  beam  of  length  Af.  The  same  is  true  regarding  the 
tie  c  dm  Fig.  19. 

For  thi3  strut  / g  in  Fig.  20,  the  influence  line  is  shown  below,  n  n' 
being  unity,  and  it  follows  that  the  loading  giving  maximum  stress  will 
be  the  same  which  would  give  the  maximum  moment  at/"  on  a  span  A  D. 

Moreover,  the  simplest  way  of  finding  the  stress  is  to  find  actually,, 
by  means  of  the  diagram  Fig.  12,  the  maximum  moment  for  the  corre- 
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i?ponding  loading,  and  then  to  multiply  it  by  the  ratio  which  the  ordinate 
of  the  influence  line  for  the  actual  stress  bears  to  the  ordinate  of  the  in- 
fluence line  for  moment.     For  example,  in  Fig.  16  the  ordinate  n  n   of 

15 

the  line  for  stress  is  1,  while  for  moments  it  would  be  -kft-^^  =  7.5. 

Hence  the  maximum  stress  in  a  a  in  tons  will  be  equal  to  the  maxi- 
mum moment  at  a  on  a  beam  A  b,  in  foot  tons  divided  by  7.5.  Simi- 
larly, for  c  d  in  Fig.  20,  supposing  the   panels  to  be  20  feet  long,  the 

40 
ordinate  for  stress  is  1,  and  for  moments-^-  .40  =  20;  hence 

80 

Maximum  stress  in  c  d  (tons)  =  —  (max.  moment  at  c  in  foot  tons). 

VIT.  Fink  and  Bollman  Trusses. 
These  trusses  are  taken  up  here  as  offering  some  analogy  to  cases  just 
•discussed.  The  loading  causing  maximum  stresses  in  the  verticals  has 
already  been  fully  exj^lained,  together  with  the  method  of  determining 
such  stresses.  The  stresses  in  diagonals  follow  at  once  from  those  in 
the  verticals,  and  need  not  be  further  discussed.  In  considering  the 
chords,  an  interesting  application  of  influence  lines  may  be  made. 

Fig.  21,  Plate  II,  represents  a  Fink  truss  in  which  we  have  to  find  the 
maximum  chord  stresses.  The  influence  line  for  the  bar  a  is  the  one  in 
full  lines  in  Fig.  21a,  and  the  ordinates  may  be  easily  checked.  From 
this  the  loading  causing  maximum  stress  may  be  easily  found  by  trial, 
using  equation  13,  but  a  rule  may  also  be  deduced  which  will  save  time. 
Let  6ri  =  resultant  load  on  ei. 
G.  =  "  "         ce. 

(?3  =  '«  "         be. 

G,  =  "  *'         ab. 

Starting  with  any  given  position  of  the  loads,  if  the  system  be 
moved  to  the  left  a  distance  d  x,  it  will  be  easily  seen  that  the  stress  will 
be  increased  if 

6ri  tan.  oTi  >>  Gs  tan.  a,  +  ^4  tan.  a^;    or  if 

G,>  G^  +  S  G,  (15) 

By  the  aid  of  this  condition,  the  loading  causing  maximum  stress 
may  be  readily  found,  and  then  the  actual  stress  by  equation  13. 

The  influence  line  for  the  bars  b  is  the  one  dotted  in  Fig.  21a.  In 
this  case,  if  we  call  G^,  G2,  G3,  the  total  loads  on  d  i,  c  d  and  a  c  respect- 
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ively,  tho  loading  oausiug  maximum  stroKs  will  bo  found  by  moving  to 

the  left  if 

ar.'  G,-\-2G,  (16) 

In  tho  Lollmann  trusH  sliown  on  Fig.  22,  Plate  II,  tho  stress  in  the 

upper  chord  is  constant  tliroughout,  and  tho  influence  line  is  given  in 

Fig.  22a.    The  vertices  all  lie  on  a  parabola.     If  the  loads  on  each  panel 

are  called  0^,Gn,Or^,G^,Or„0^s,G^,Q^,v^e  may  find  the  loading  causing 

maximum  stress  by  the  condition  that  the  loads  must  be  moved  to  the 

left,  provided 

IG,  +  5C;,  +  3G3  +  ^^4  >  ^5  +  30%  4-  56^7  +  7G^H  (17) 

VIII.    The  Truss  with  Intermediate  Secondary  Systems. 
Under  this  head  we  include  trusses  like  those  shown  on  Figs.  23,  24 
and  25. 

In  Fig.  23,  Plate  II,  the  stress  in  a  will  be  obtained  by  finding  the 
maximum  moment  at  B  and  dividing  by  h;  that  in  h  by  finding  the 
maximum  shear  in  the  panel  D  D  ;  that  in  c  as  already  explained.  The 
vertical  component  of  that  in  d  will  be  one-half  that  in  c;  for  in  Fig. 
23c  we  have  at  the  joint  iTthe  equations  of  equilibrium  as  follows: 

Si  sin.   a  4-  S^  sin.   a  —  S2  sin.   a  =  o  (18) 

S   cos.  a  —  S^  cos.  a  —  S^  cos.  a  —  S3  =^  0  (19) 

from  which  we  obtain 

aS'4  =       ~~~2  '^^  ^^^-  ^^  (^^) 

S^  =  S.  -j-  ^  S;  sec.  a  (21) 

To  find  the  maximum  stress  in  e,  draw  its  influence  line,  as  in  Fig. 
23a,  which  is  drawn  for  the  vertical  component  of  the  stress  in  e,  regard- 
less whether  there  be  a  counter,  as  in  the  panel  to  the  right.  It  will  be 
found  that  this  influence  line  is  exactly  the  same  as  it  would  be  if  there 

s  s' 

were  no  bars  cand  d.     The  ordinates  at  B'  and  C  are  clearly  —  and  -^ 

respectively,  and  if  G  and  H  be  joined  by  a  straight  line,  the  ordinate 

5  1(9  -4-  s' )         Is s ' 

to  this  line  at  D'  will  be  -^ —        1        ^  "2  — 1 — '    ^^^  *^^®  ^^^  ^® 

shown  to  be  the  ordinate  to  the  influence  line  at  D'  by  considering  that 

/ — s — s' 
if  a  load  of  unity  lies  at  D,  the  shear  in  the  panel  CD  is  s  +       2      while 

~l 
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the  shear  in  the  bar  d  is,  accordiDg  to  equation  20,  a  comi^ression  of  — , 


hence  the  shear  in  the  bar  e  is 

/ — s —  s' 

s-f          2 

1 
2" 

s  — s' 

/ 

~     2/ 

Hence  the  loading  causing  the  maximum  stress  in  e,  as  well  as  that  maxi- 
mum stress  itself,  is  found  entirely  regardless  of  the  secondary  systems, 
just  as  though  the  truss  were  an  ordinary  Pratt  truss  with  joints  only  at 
C,  B,  etc. 

The  stress  in/ is  the  same  as  that  in  g.  To  find  it,  draw  the  influence 
line,  as  in  Fig.  23b.  Ai  C  B  B^  is  the  line  we  should  have  if  there  were 
no  secondary  system,  and  the  ordinates  at  C  and  ZJ' must  clearly  be  the 
same  in  the  present  case.  "We  have  only  to  find  the  ordinate  at  D',  since 
between  any  two  consecutive  joints  the  line  must  always  be  straight. 
With  a  load  unity  at  D,  we  find  the  stress  in /by  taking  moments  about 
0,  allowing  for  the  moment  of  the  stress  in  cL     Thus, 

Reaction  on  the  left  =      ~\     —         {jj  =  i^anel  length). 

1  p 
Hence  component  of  stress  in  '/  =  —  ~ 

2  h 


iP 


'  +  l^-h  =  gh 


I  '    -  h 

ss'     ,     s'  p  p  ,„„^ 

The  ordinate  to  T  ^  at  the  i^oint  iJ'  would  be 

_s  s'    ,    s'  p 

hence  the  point  JD  is  above  the  line  C  B  by  the  distance  ^  .     In  other 

words,  the  stress  in  g  and  /  is  equal  to  that  which  would  exist  if  there 
were  no  secondary  system,  plus  the  stress  inC  B  considered  as  the  chord 
of  the  secondary  truss  C K B.  The  ordinate  at  D'  will  be  the  longest  in 
the  curve,  even  greater  than  C  C  in  every  case.  The  loading  causing 
maximum  stress  will  be  nearly  the  same  as  if  there  were  no  secondary 
system,  but  there  will  generally  be  a  load  at  I). 

The  stress  in  the  vertical,  h,  is  readily  found,  being  the  vertical  com- 
IDonent  of  that  in  the  diagonal  e,  plus  whatever  load  may  be  on  0.  Since 
the  stress  in  e  is  the  same  as  without  the  secondary  system,  the  stresses 
in  the  verticals  will  be  also.     The  same  is  true  of  the  counters. 
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ri^'.  24,  IMato  II,  ivproHents  a  deck  bridge  of  the  same  system  as 
Fig.  23,  and  the  same  laws  hold  as  for  the  bars  beariug  the  same  letters 
in  Fig.  23. 

Fig.  25,  Plate  III,  rejjresents  a  triangular  truss  with  three  intermedi- 
ate verticals  in  each  long  panel  A  E.  The  stresses  in  this  truss  may 
be  found  as  follows  : 

That  in  a  e(iuals  the  maximum  moment  at  A  divided  by  A,  the  loading 
being  the  same  as  would  cause  the  maximum  moment  at  -^  on  a  simi)le 
beam  of  the  same  span. 

Those  in  h,  b',  and  d  are  found  as  has  been  already  explained. 

That  in  c  and  c'  is  equal  to  one-half  of  that  in  b,  or  b',  resolved  along 
the  bars. 

That  in  <^  has  for  its  vertical  component  the  maximum  shear  in  the 
small  panel  A  B,  the  beam  being  treated  as  a  simple  beam  with  jianels 
equal  to  A  B. 

That  in  c^  is  found  in  a  similar  way,  from  the  shear  in  D  E, 

For/'  the  influence  line  is  drawn  in  Fig.  25a,  showing  that  the  stress 
is  just  the  same  as  in  a  truss  with  panels  equal  to  ^  C  and  C  E,  that  is, 
disregarding  the  small  systems  A  G  C,  CKE,  etc.     The  same  is  true  of/. 

For  (J  and  li  the  stress  will  evidently  be  the  same  as  in  the  bar  A  C 
of  a  truss  w  ith  panels  equal  to  A  C,  CE^  etc.,  jdIus  the  stress  in  -4  C  as  the 
chord  of  the  small  truss  A  G  C.  The  influence  line  may  be  easily  drawn 
and  the  maximum  loading  will,  as  in  Fig.  23,  generally  be  with  some 
load  at  B.     Similar  remarks  apply  to  the  bars  k,  I. 

IX.    Trusses  with  Multiple  Systems  of  Web. 

Trusses  belonging  to  this  class — double  intersection  trusses,  as  they 
are  commonly  built  in  this  country — have  always  offered  some  difficulties 
in  calculation  for  the  actual  loads.  If  a  uniform  load  be  assumed,  with 
locomotive  excess,  the  calculation  is  very  simple,  for  the  load  coming  on 
each  of  the  systems  of  w^hich  the  frame  consists  is  definitely  determined. 
When  it  comes,  however,  to  consider  the  actual  loads,  it  is  by  ordinary 
methods  not  easy  to  tell  just  what  loading  causes  the  maximum  stresses; 
although,  having  that  loading,  the  stresses  themselves  may  be  found 
without  difficulty.  The  writer  believes  that  the  calculation  with  loco- 
motive excesses  is  amply  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes,  and  he 
believes  that,  in  view  of  the  raj^id  increase  of  the  weight  of  engines  and 
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cars,  the  uniform  load  should  be  rather  larger  than  generally  taken,  say 
3  300  or  3  500  pounds  j^er  foot.  The  assumption  of  one  particular  engine 
with  its  actual  load,  which  in  a  few  years  may  be  exceeded  in  weight  by 
other  engines  on  the  same  road,  seems  to  render  the  assumption  of  actual 
loads  for  other  cases  than  the  calculation  of  the  floor,  of  hip  verticals, 
etc.,  rather  a  needless  refinement,  and  in  some  cases  quite  as  inaccurate 
as  the  assumption  of  a  reasonable  uniform  load  with  locomotive  excesses 
would  be.  Nevertheless,  actual  loads  are  used  in  many  large  offices,  even 
in  the  calculation  of  double  intersection  trusses,  and  the  following 
methods  may  therefore  prove  acceptable  to  some.  The  use  of  influence 
lines  will  be  found  to  afford  some  aid  in  such  cases. 

Let  us  consider,  for  instance,  the  ordinary  Whipj)le  truss  shown  in 
Pig.  26,  Plate  III.  We  have  seen  that  the  lines  of  influence  enable  us  to 
find  :  (1)  the  points  where  a  single  load  must  be  to  cause  no  stress  in 
the  bar  considered;  (2)  the  portion  of  the  structure  which  must  be 
covered  by  a  uniform  load  in  order  to  cause  the  maximum  positive  or 
negative  stress;  (3)  the  value  of  such  stress,  by  means  of  areas;  (4)  for 
concentrated  loads  the  loading  causing  maximum  stress  of  either  kind, 
by  trial,  or  by  deducing  simple  rules;  (5)  the  value  of  such  stress  by  the 
use  of  equation  13. 

In  Fig.  26  we  find  the  influence  line  for  the  chord  piece  a  to  be  the 
broken  line  shown  in  Fig.  26a,  the  ordinates  being  indicated  in  the  figure. 
There  is  some  uncertainty  regarding  the  loads  on  the  joints   1  and  15. 

Thus,  if  we  suppose  the  -rs  which  goes  to  the  left  from  joint  1  to  go 

Q    p  ... 

through  the  heavy  system,  the  stress  m  «  is  jr;  -y-  >    while    if     it     goes 

through  the  light  system  it  is  :j^  — ,  and  if   half   on  each  it  iSq^4^. 

Overlooking  this  very  small  uncertainty,  the  apices  of  the  influence 
line  lie  alternately  on  lines  radiating  from  B  and  A.     The  numbers  on 

the  ordinate  in  the  figure  are,  of    course,  to  be  multiplied  by  ,  , 

Thus  the  stress  in  a  for  a  load  unity  at  11  is  --   4^.    These  ordinates 

•^  16    h 

may  be  easily  found  by  any  of  the  ordinary  methods  of  calcu- 
lation. Thus,  of  a  load  on  11,  l^  goes  to  the  left  abutment,  and  is 
the  vertical  component  in  the  end  post  and  all  the  diagonals  of  the 
light  system  to  the  left  of  a.     The  stress  on  the  first  and  second  upper 

11  1)         11  2  » 
chord  pieces  is  therefore  tt.  4"  +  q-T^  -/-  ',  and  on  the  third  and  fourth 

16/1         lb    h 

llZi    11  2  p        11  2  p  _  55  p 

16  h  '^  16    h    '^  16     h  ~  16  h. 
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To  tiiul  the  loading:  causing  the  inaxiinum  stress  in  a,  it  is  evident 
that  the  hoaviost  loads  must  bo  aa  near  the  point  10  as  possible,  ^vith 
probably  one  load  at  that  point.  Tho  skeleton  of  the  truss  and  the  in- 
fluence line  beiuf.,' drawn  to  scale,  and  the  loads  being  plotted  on  tracing- 
cloth  to  the  same  scale,  the  loading  causing  maximum  stress  may  be 
found  by  trial,  i)liiciug  tho  loads  with  one  of  the  lieaviest  at  10,  and  find- 
ing 2i'  P  y,  then  trying  another  load  at  10  until  the  maximum  is  found. 
Or  the  following  method  may  be  used:  first  write  on  each  panel  the  tan- 
gent of  the  angle  which  the  influence  line  in  that  i)anel  makes  with  the 
horizontal,  calling  it  positive  when  the  ordinate  increases  in  going  to- 
ward  the  left.      This  'has   been   done    in    Fig.  26a   on   the  line  A  B, 

the  numbers  to  be  multiplied  by     .-   to  obtain  the  actual  tangents.   Now 

place  the  tracing,  with  the  plotted  loads,  over  the  truss,  with  one  of  the 
drivers  just  to  the  right  of  the  point  10,  and  call  0^,  (ts,  G^a,  etc.,  the 
total  loads  in  the  successive  panels,  commencing  at  the  right.  These 
loads  can  be  very  rapidly  added  up,  and  written  above  the  numbers 
giving  tangents.  Then  the  stress  will  be  increased  by  moving  the  sys- 
tem of  loads  to  the  left,  provided 

2i"  (G^tan.  a)  >  1  (23) 

or  in  this  case,  if 

G  6r\  -f  6  6r\,  +  3  6^3  +  9  (?4  -f  6?,  +  11  (^c  —  ^7  +  13  6?  —  3  6^9  + 
15  Gio— 5Gxi— 15  G,.,—  l  G,3— I3,G^i4— 9  6?i5~ll  (?i6  >1  (24). 

Should  this  inequality  hold,  then  we  move  the  system  to  the  left  until 
the  load  which  was  previously  just  to  the  right  of  10  is  just  to  the  left 
of  the  same  point,  and  again  apply  the  test.  Should  the  inequality  be 
now  reversed,  it  would  follow  that  the  load  in  question  must  lie  at  the 
point  10  in  order  that  the  stress  should  be  a  maximum,  and  the  stress 
itself  would  be  obtained  by  equation  13.  With  a  little  practice  this 
method  will  be  found  more  rapid  than  appears  at  first  sight,  and  it  is 
of  course  as  accurate  as  any  method  can  be.  All  the  bars  of  the  truss 
may  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  them 
further.  Fig.  26b,  however,  gives  the  influence  line  for  the  diagonal  b, 
showing  the  general  shape  of  all  the  lines  for  the  diagonals. 

Triangular  trusses  with  two,  three  or  more  systems  of  web,  and  in 
fact  all  multiple  systems,  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  offer 
ground  for  no  special  remark. 
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X.   Trusses  with  Curved  Chords. 

A.  Si?'esses  hi  the  Diagonals. — Taking  the  most  common  case  of  a  truss 
with  curved  chords,  that  shown  in  Fig.  27,  Plate  III,  we  shall  first  have 
to  investigate  the  loading  causing  maximum  stresses  in  diagonals.  Con- 
sidering the  diagonal  h,  the  ordinates  to  the  influence  line  may  best  be  ob- 
tained by  the  method  of  moments,  the  section  being  ss' ,  and  the  origin 
of  moments  0,  at  a  distance  m  to  the  left  of  the  abutment  A.  The  lever 
arm  of  the  bar  b  is  s,  as  shown,  and  the  ordinates  at  C  and  D  may  be 
easily  checked.  If  we  have  to  do  with  a  uniform  load,  we  have  now 
only  to  find  the  areas  of  the  two  triangles  A  i  and  ^o*  and  if  p  is  the  live 
and  g  the  dead  load  per  running  foot,  the  maximum  tension  in  h  will  be 

[pJ^g)A,-gA,  .  (25). 

and  the  minimum  tension  will  be 

gA,-{p  +  g)A,  (26). 

and  if  the  latter  comes  out  negative  it  shows  compression,  or  the  neces- 
sity for  a  counter. 

If  we  are  dealing  with  a  system  of  concentrated  loads,  the  loading 
causing  maximum  stress  may  be  found  as  follows:  As  the  train  ap- 
proaches from  the  right,  the  stress  will  evidently  increase  until  the  first 
wheel  reaches  D,  since,  when  there  are  no  loads  to  the  left  of  D,  the 

stress  is  simply  equal  to  — - —  .     In  general,  if  M  be  the  moment,  about 

the  point  0,  of  all  the  loads  and  reactions  to  the  left  of  D,  the  stress  in 

31 
the  bar  will  be   S  =^  — . 

s 

Now  if  the  first  wheel  be  advanced  beyond  D,  the  reaction  will  be 
increased,  and  therefore  its  moment,  but  there  will  be  a  load  on  C,. 
whose  moment  is  to  be  subtracted,  and  both  of  these  changes  will  take 
place  uniformly  as  the  load  advances  to  the  left.  The  question  there- 
fore is,  as  before,  whether  the  stress  will  be  greater  with  the  first  or  with 
the  second  load  at  D.  Let  R  =  the  total  load  on  the  bridge  when  the 
first  wheel  is  at  D;  then  if  the  loads  be  all  advanced  a  distance  «i, 
bringing  the  second  wheel  to  D,  the   reaction   will   be   increased   by" 

(  R  y-}-  d)  ,  and  its  moment  therefore  by  (R  -j--\-d)  m. 

But  we  shall  now  have  to  subtract  the  moment  of  the  load  on  C  and 
all  joints  to  the  left.  Let  the  distance  C  0  —  n,  and  if  «i  ^i?,  let  tho 
distance  from  0  to  Pj  when  Po  is  at  7),  be  called  r.     Then  we  must 
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subtract  /*,   — -.n  or  Pi  r,  according  as  c/,  is  Ic^ss  or  greater  than  p.    We 

shall  therefore  increase  the  stress  by  moving  the  load  to  the  left,  ])ro- 
vided  that 

{i^~-  +  d)  in  y-  I\  "^'  .  n  (when  a,  < p)  (27) 

(r  -'  4-  <l)  m  ^-  P^  r         (when  a  >  p)  (28) 

Since  we  can  almost  always  neglect  d,  which  is  the  reaction  due  to 
any  load  which  may  come  on  the  si)an  from  the  right  during  the  ojiera- 
tion,  we  have  generally 

Ii~7n  >  P,  ~\  71,  oi'E^  >  P,  —  (when  r/,  <  »)  (29) 

I  p  I  p  ^ 

R~m>P,  r,  or  R^>P,—        (v^hena,>p)  (30) 

Similar  rules  may  easily  l)e  obtained,  with  reference  to  the  question 
of  moving  the  third  load  to  D,  but  they  are  not  often  necessary,  and  the 
method  will  be  clear  from  the  example  below. 

An  example  will  show  how  easy  these  rules  are  of  application.  In 
Fig.  28,  Plate  III,  let  us  consider  the  bar  b.  We  first  find  m  by  the  pro- 
portion 

VI  +  40  :  VI  4-  60  ::  24  :  30 
711  =  40  feet. 
With  the  loads  shown  in  Fig.  12  the  stress  in  b  will  therefore  be  in- 
<;reased  by  moving  up. the  second  wheel  to  D,  since 

164  4^.  40  >  6.^^80 

41>24 
Further,  the  stress  would  be  still  further  increased  by  moving  up  the 
third  wheel,  provided 

m-*^^.40>18.|2.80 

447  >  72 
hence  the  third  load  should  not  be  moved  up. 

For  counters,  we  may  consider  the  diagonals  sloping  in  the  same 
direction  from  one  end  of  the  bridge  to  the  other,  thus  calculating  both 
main  diagonals  and  counters.  Thus  in  Fig.  29  we  consider  the  truss 
to  be  as  shown,  and  calculate  all  the  diagonals.  In  the  case  of  &',  for 
instance,  which  is  a  counter,  we  proceed  as  follows: 

The  origin  of  moments  is  at  0,  the  lever  arm  of  b'  is  s',  and  the 
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influence   line  is  dra\\n   in   Fig.   29a.     In  this  case  the  stress  will  \ye 
greater  when  P. 2  is  at  D  than  when  Pi  is  at  D,  i^rovided 

f  R'     -'   +  (/)  m'  >  Pi  —^-n'  (when  a^  <;))  (27a) 

(  i?'    y   ^  f^  )  ''^'  >  ^1    ^''     (wlie^  «i  >  P)  (28a) 
or,  neglecting  d,  when 

E'    J^    >  ^^  7    («i  <P)  ^29a) 


72'    -::^>  P,  _    (ai  >  i>)  (30a) 

just  as  before.      R'  being  the  resultant  load  on  the  span  when  P  is  at 

I),  and  n'  and  ?''  corresponding  to  n  and  r. 

For  finding  the  actual  stress  in  a  diagonal,  the  ordinary  method  is 

the  following  (Fig.  30):     Find  the  shear  V  in  the  panel  C  D,   and  the 

stress  Si  in  the  upper  chord.     Then,  since  at  the  section  S  S'^  the  sum 

of   all  the  vertical  forces  must  equal  zero,  we  must  hare 

V —  S^  sin.  cfi  —  S^  COS.  a^  =  o 

^           V —  iSi  sin.  ^1 
03   = 

COS.    (^3 

or,  in  other  terms,  we  subtract  from  V  the  vertical  component  of  S^  to 
obtain  the  vertical  component  of  S^.  The  following  method,  however, 
will  be  found  simjDler  and  more  expeditious.  Let  M^  and  My  be  the 
moments,  and  lix  and  ho  the  heights  of  the  truss  at  the  points  D  and  C 
respectively.  Now,  at  the  section  S  S'^  we  must  have  the  sum  of  the 
horizontal  forces  equal  to  zero;  hence 

Sx  COS.  a-x  —  S2  —  S^  sin,  a.^  =  o  (31) 


_M,      _,   ^        Mo 


but  since  Si  cos.   a^  =--\   and  So  =  ^—^ 


this  reduces  to  -Sg  =  /  ^~  —  -A)  cosec.  ^3  (32) 

Take,  for  instance,  the  bar  h  in  Fig.  27.  The  reaction  at  the  left,  for 
the  loading  causing  maximum  tension  in  Z>,  is  found  to  be  61.78  tons, 
and  the  load  on  C  is  2.25  tons.  Then  we  should  have  by 'the  usual 
method 

61.78  X  60- 2.25  X  20 

o7^ =  122.06  =  *Si  COS.  a-x 

122.06    X  Jr  =  36.62  =  S^  sin.  a^ 


20 

31.24 
24" 


(61.78—  2.25  —  36.62)  4^=  29.78  =  S^ 
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By  the  last  luotliod  wo  should  liavo 

61.78  X  00  —  2.25  x  20       ,.^„  _        M, 
30 =  ^^^-^^  =  -h\ 

6J^X  40_  ^  j^2.97  =  ^ 

3L24 
20' 


(122.06  —  102.97)   ^-  =  29.82  ==  ^3 


B.  Stresses  in  the  Verticals. — These  are  best  found  by  the  simple 
method  of  moments.  Thus  in  Fig.  30  the  maximum  stress  in  the 
vertical  at  C  would  occur  for  a  load  up  to  D,  the  origin  of  moments 
being  at  0.  The  loading  causing  maximum  stress  may  be  found  just  as 
has  been  explained,  and  the  stress  itself  by  taking  moments  about  0. 

C.  Sfreases  in  the  Chords. — These  also  are  found  by  the  method  of 
moments,  finding  the  maximum  moment  at  the  joroper  joint  opposite 
the  chord  piece  in  question,  and  dividing  by  the  lever  arm.  Where 
there  are  counters  it  is  necessary  to  make  sure  which  diagon  is  in  ac- 
tion in  the  panel  in  question,  so  that  the  correct  origin  of  moments 
may  be  taken.  For  example,  in  Fig.  30,  if  the  main  diagonal  C^  D  is  in 
action,  the  origin  of  moments  for  the  upper  chord  piece  C^  D^  is  at  D, 
and  for  the  lower  chord  piece  C  D  it  is  at  OS  while  if  the  counter  is  in 
action  the  origin  for  the  upper  chord  is  at  C,  and  for  the  lower  at  i)\ 
In  order  to  find  maximum  chord  stress,  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  find 
the  moments  as  follows: 

(  Maximum  M  at  B 

-<  Corresponding  M  at  C  [i.e.,  for  the  same  loading  which  causes 

(      the  maximum  at  B) 

i  Maximum  at  C 

<  Corresi^onding  M  at  B 

{  Corresponding  M  at  D 

i  Maximum  at  D 

-<  Corresponding  M  at  C 

\  Corresponding  31  at  E 

i  Maximum  M  2^i  E 

\  Corresponding  M  at  D 

\  Corresi^onding  J/ at  P 

Now,  since  in  any  panel,  such  as  G  D,  the  diagonal  C^  D  is  in  action, . 
provided    -, —  >y— ^,as  seen  from  equation  (32),  the   above  moments, 
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divided  by  the  corresponding  heights,  enable  us  to  determine  easily  the 
maximum  stresses  in  the  chords. 

Suppose  for  instance  that 

M  1 

Maximum  J/atC=480:      «      =20 


Corresponding  M  at  D  =  570 :  j_      =19 

h 

d 

Maximum  il/at  D  =  630:  _J^  =  21     I 

I  /^  1 

a 


B\ 


M 

Corresponding  M  at  C  =  432:_^     =18 

h 

c 


From  this  it  is  evident  that  when  the  maximum  M  at  C  occurs,  the 

M 

diagonal  C D^  (counter)  is  inaction,  since ^}_  ^  ^^^ 

Hence  in  this  case 

j  Horizontal  component  of  stress  in  upper  chord  =  20  ) 
I  Horizontal  component  of  stress  in  lower  chord  -=  17  f 

When  the  maximum  M  at  D  occurs,  the  diagonal  C-  D  is  in  action, 

31  M 

since  __d  _c_.     Hence 

h        ^    li 

d  c 

J  Horizontal  component  of  stress  in  upper  chord  =  21  ) 
(  Horizontal  component  of  stress  in  lower  chord  =  18  f 

Therefore  we  have 

j  Horizontal  component  of  maximum  stress   in  upper  chord  =  21  | 
I  Horizontal  component  of  maximum  stress  in  lower   chord  =  19  f 

It  will  be  easily  seen  that  the  stress  in  the  upper  chord  is  obtained 

from  the  greatest  moment  at  either  of  the  opposite  joints,  while  that  of 

the  low^er  chord  is  obtained  from  the  greatest  of  the  two  smaller  moments 

in  the  sets  A  and  B  (19  and  18  in  the  above  case). 

XI.  Cantllevees. 
The  stresses  in  cantilevers  may  be  in  many  cases  most  easily  found 
by  the  use  of  influence  lines,  an  d  many  of  the  principles  which  we  have 
demonstrated  find  apt  application  in  bridges  of  this  class.  We  will 
therefore  consider  such  structures  somewhat  in  detail.  As  ordinarily 
built,  for  three  spans,  cantilevers  are  of  two  kinds:  (1)  those  in  which 
the  cantilever  extends  over  the  center  span  into  the  side  spans,  support- 
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ing  a  simple  girilcr  on  each  end;  and  (2)  tbos(;  in  ^vllich  two  cantilevers 
extend  over  the  side  spans  and  out  into  the  center  span,  supporting  a 
simple  girder  between  them.  Let  ns  consider  first  the  former  kind,  rep- 
resented in  Fig.  31,  Plato  IV.  In  both  cases  it  may  be  premised,  how- 
ever, that  the  simple  girders  are  to  be  treated  exactly  as  any  simple 
girder  would  be,  so  that  wo  hnvo  here  to  do  only  with  the  cantilever  por- 
tions. 

{t()  Strcsiirs  'ut  the  Difir/onals. — In  the  truss  represented  in  the  figure, 
which  has  horizontal  chords  and  a  single  web  system,  the  web  stresses. 
are  obtained  directly  from  the  shears,  and  the  influence  lines  are  drawn 
simply  for  the  shears,  or  vertical  comjionents  of  the  web  stresses.  Were 
the  chords  inclined,  the  influence  lines  would  be  drawn  for  the  actual 
stresses  in  the  bars,  which  could  easily  be  found  by  the  method  of 
moments.  Fig.  31a  represents  the  influence  line  for  the  bar  n.  Any 
load  on  the  span  E  F  is  suj^ported  partly  at  E,  and  the  supporting  force 
at  E  increases  directly  with  the  distance  of  the  load  from  F.  A  load 
unity  at  E  causes  a  downward  reaction  of  -i^r  at  C,  and  this  is  the 
shear  in  a.  The  ordinate  at  G  is  -i%,  that  at  H,  iV,  and  that  at  B,  lA,-. 
Hence  B'  H'  and  G'  E'  are  parallel  straight  lines,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  (('  B'  and  E'  F' .  For  the  maximum  tension  in  a,  the  span  A  C 
must  be  loaded,  and  also  the  span  G  D  from  D  to  some  point  between 
if  and  G.  For  the  maximum  compression  in  a  (or  the  maximum  ten- 
sion in  the  counter)  the  remainder  of  the  bridge  must  be  loaded.  If 
the  load  is  uniform  we  have  simply  to  find  the  areas  -<4i,  ^2,  ^3>  ^4, 
and  we  have,  if  j  is  the  dead  and  p  the  live  load  per  running  foot, 

Maximum  tension  in  a  =  [g  ^  p)  (^  ^  -j-  ^  3)  _  ^  (^2  +  ^  4)  (33) 
Maximum  comi^ression  in  a  =  [g  +  p)  [A^  -\-  A^)  —g  {A^  +  A^)  (34) 
If  the  actual  concentrated  loads  are  to  be  considered,  for  the  maxi- 
mum tension  B'  K'  must  be  heavily  loaded,  with  the  heaviest  loads 
nearest  to  G,  and  A'  C  must  be  also  fully  fully  loaded,  while  C  K' 
must  be  entirely  unloaded.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  uniform 
practice  in  this  country  with  regard  to  cases  like  the  above,  where  the 
loaded  portions  of  a  bridge  are  separated  by  portions  entirely  unloaded. 
In  determining  the  maximum  stresses  in  continuous  girders,  alternate 
spans  must  be  loaded  and  unloaded,  and  in  Austria  it  is  fixed  by  law 
that  the  load  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  but  no  more.  In  the  above 
case  it  will  no  doubt  be  sufficient  to  consider  the  actual  loads  to  cover 
one   portion   [A'  C   or  K'  B'),   and  the  uniform    load   the    other, ""irL 


< 
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whichever  way  will  give  the  greatest  stress.  If  we  therefore  place  the 
concentrated  loads  on  A  C,  we  must  place  them  in  the  same  way  as  to 
cause  the  maximum  moment  at  B,  and  find  that  moment  J/.  Then,  ac- 
cording to  what  has  been  said  on  page  48,  the  stress  in  the  bar  a  (in  tons) 
due  to  the  live  load  on  A'  C  will  be  toit   of   the  moment  J/  (in  foot 

tons),  since  for  a  load  unity  at  B  the  moment  at  B  would  be  — :y^ — 

=  66f ,  while  the  stress  in  a  would  be  1%,  and  therefore 

5 

Stress  :  J/  : :  —  :  66f 

Then  the  vertical  component  of  the  total  maximum  tension  in  a  (in 
tons)  would  be  (r/  and^j  being  in  tons  jDer  running  foot) 

V=gA,-{-  {g-^p)A,-g{A,-^  j^)  +  -Lj/  (35) 

We  might  then  try  the  concentrated  loads  on  K'  D'  and  the  uniform 
load  on  A'  C",  and  see  whether  we  obtain  a  greater  stress. 

The  same  method  would  be  apj^licable  to  all  the  diagonals,  counters 
and  verticals  in  the  span  CD. 

In  the  projecting  portion  D  E,  the  influence  line  for  the  shear  in  the 
bar  h  is  shown  in  Fig.  31b,  the  ordinates  at  E'  and  L'  being  unity.  In 
order  to  find  the  loadings  giving  the  maximum  stress,  a  simple  rule  may 
be  deduced;  thus  let  G^,  Go,  G3  be  the  total  loads  on  EF,  F  L  and 
K  L  respectively.  Then  if  the  system  of  loads  be  moved  a  distance  d  x 
to  the  left,  the  shear  in  h  will  be  increased,  provided 

6ri  tan.  0:1,  >>  G2,  tan.  a^  (36) 

The  actual  stress  may  be  found  by  methods  already  explained. 

{b)  Stresses  in  the  Chords. — Fig.  31c  shows  the  influence  line  for  the 
stress  in  the  chord  piece  a'.  Two  influence  lines  may  be  plotted  for 
each  chord  piece  in  panels  where  there  are  counters,  one  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  counter  is  in  action,  the  other  on  the  supposition  that 
the  main  diagonal  is  in  action,  for  the  origin  of  moments  will  be  different 
in  the  two  cases.  In  order  to  find  the  stress  due  to  any  given  loading, 
we  must  first  determine  which  diagonal  is  in  action  under  that  loading, 
and  then  use  the  corresponding  line  for  the  chords.  The  full  line  is 
for   the   case  when   the   main    diagonal   G   T  is  in  action,  the   dotted 
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Hue  for  tho  case  when  the  countor  //  S  is  in  action.  It  is  evident  that  for 
the  maximum  tension  in  (i',  the  two  outor  spans  must  be  completely 
loadotl,  anil  the  center  span  entirely  unloaded;  further,  that  the  heaviest 
loads  must  he  in  the  span  A  C,  and  as  near  the  i)oint  Ji  as  possible,  since 
the  ordinate  there  is  larger  than  anywhere  else.  We  must  therefore 
place  the  concentrated  loads  on  A  C,  and  the  uniform  load  on  DF.  On 
A  C  we  find  the  loading  causing  maximum  moment  at  B,  and  that  mo- 
ment M,  and  we  then  determine,  from  the  influence  line  for  the  diagon- 
als, whether  for  this  loading  the  main  diagonal  or  the  counter  is  in  ac- 
tion. In  this  case  it  will  probably  be  the  main  diagonal  F  G,  and,  supj)0s- 
ing  this  to  be  the  case,  we  use  the  full  line  and  i)roceed  as  follows:  The 

40  p 
ordinate  atZ?  is    ,  _  .     but  if  the  line  A'  B'  C  were  for  moments  at  B, 
12  li 

the  ordinate  at  the  point  would  be —rr-: =  66§,  hence  the  stress  in 

a   due  to  the  load  on  A  Cwill  be 

^^4^  =  ^l^^  (tons)  [A/in  foot  tons] 

12  k  2^  It 

~66f" 
We  therefore  have  for  the  maximum  tension  in  a' 

^maximum  =gAr—g  A.  +  {g  +  p)  A^  +  -^-  (38) 

Similarly,  if  the  line  C  G'  D'  were  for  moments,  the  ordinate   at 

32 
G'  would_be—  p,  and  if  3/i  is  the  maximum  moment  at  6r',  the  stress 

M 

in  a'  is  -—-.     Supposing  that  for  this  loading  the  main  diagonal  T  G  is 

in  action,  the  maximum  compression  in  a'  is 

M 

(7 maximum  =  <7  (^ 2 — -^i—  ^s)  -\ — r^  (39) 

All  the  chord  bars  may  be  readily  treated  in  this  manner.     Fig.  31a 

shows  the  influence  line  for  the  bar  b',  in  the  projecting  portion  D  E,  in 

which  portion  no  counters  are  necessary.    If  this  line  w^ere  for  moments 

30 
at  E,  the  ordinate  at  that  point  would  be  -— ■  p.  Hence  if  Jfa  is  the  maxi- 

mum  moment  at  ^  on  a  span  L  F,  the  maximum  tension  in  b'  will  be 

7- maximum  =  i/..§|.iL=  1.3  i^  (40) 

There  is  no  compression  in  this  bar. 


I 
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Let  us  finally  consider  the  cantilever  shown  in  Fig.  32,  Plate  IV. 
The  projecting  portion  B  C  is  identical  with  the  portion  D  E  oi  Fig.  31, 
and  the  influence  lines  in  Figs.  32a  and  b  are  the  same  as  in  Figs.  31b 
and  D.  Fig.  32c  shows  the  influence  line  for  the  diagonal  a,  the  lines 
A'  H'  and  G'  C  being  parallel.  The  concentrated  loads  would  have  to 
be  placed  on  i^  D  in  the  same  Avav  as  would  cause  the  maximum  moment 
at  C,  and  on  ^  G^  in  the  same  way  as  would  cause  the  maximum  shear 
in  the  panel  H  G.  We  may  therefore,  as  before,  try  the  concentrated 
loads  over  either  of  these  portions  and  the  uniform  load  over  the  other, 
and  take  whichever  gives  the  maximum  stress.  Fig.  32d  gives  the  two 
influence  lines  for  the  chord  bar  «',  according  as  the  main  diagonal 
or  the  counter  is  in  action,  and  the  remarks  on  this  matter  made  on 
page  49  ap^Dly  here. 

These  illustrations  are  sufficient  to  show  the  apj)lication  of  this 
method  to  cantilevers,  and  will,  I  think,  convince  any  one  that  when 
the  actual  loads  are  considered,  it  affords  the  easiest  solution. 

XII.     CONTINUOTJS   GlEDERS,   ETC. 

As  these  structures  are  seldom  built  in  this  country  except  for  draw- 
bridges, it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  a  full  and  complete  discussion 
of  the  calculation  of  stress  by  the  use  of  influence  lines.  For  concen- 
trated loads,  however,  it  will  be  found  that  the  method  is  very  conve- 
nient. Probably  the  simj^lest  procedure  is  to  find  the  reactions  for  a 
load  unity  at  different  points,  and  thus  draw  first  the  influence  line 
for  each  reaction.  This  will  enable  the  influence  line  for  the  stress  in 
«ach  bar  to  be  constructed,  after  which  the  loading  causing  maximum 
stresses,  and  the  stresses  themselves,  may  be  easily  obtained. 

Similar  remarks  will  apply  in  the  case  of  structures  such  as  arches, 
with  or  without  hinges.  For  the  three-liinged  arch,  which  is  statically 
determined,  this  method  is  by  far  the  easiest  of  application,  even  when 
uniform  loads  alone  are  considered.  In  this  case  it  may  be  shown  that 
the  influence  line  for  any  bar  consists  of  either  three  or  four  straight 
lines,  so  that  the  ordinates  have  to  be  found  at  only  two,  or  at  most 
three,  points.  The  lines  may  be  constructed  rapidly,  as  the  author 
knows  by  experience,  and  the  areas  are  easily  found.  For  concen- 
trated loads  there  are  some  cases  where  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  cor- 
rect maximum  stresses  could  be  otherwise  determined- 

Were  all  the  possible  examples  to  be  considered,  the  limits  of  this 
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pajx^r  woulil  be  nnduly  exteuded.  Enough  has  been  said,  however,  ta 
brii\<^  to  the  attention  of  tho  profession  in  America  this  l)eautiful  and 
fertile  method. 

XTFT.     Literature. 

In  closing,  a  list  of  the  works  and  papers  treating  on  this  subject,, 
so  far  IIS  the  writer  is  acquainted  with  them,  is  appended,  that  those 
who  desire  may  investigate  the  matter  more  in  detail.  The  list  is 
arranged  chronologically,  with  some  brief  notes. 

1.  Wevr.mch.     "Allgemoine  Theorie  und  Berechnung   der  continuir- 

liclieu  und  einfachen  Triiger,"  pp.  50  and  101.  1873.  (First  sug- 
gestion of  influence  lines  applied  to  continuous  girdera,  but 
method  not  developed.) 

2.  Friinkel.     "  IJber  die  ungiinstigste   Einstellung   eines  Systems  von 

Einsellasten  auf  Fachwcrktriiger,  mit  Hiilfe  von  Influenzcurven."' 
Der  Civi/inr/e/i.ieu7',  1876.     (Method  quite  fully  developed.) 

3.  Winkler.     *' Beitrag  zur  Theorie  der  Bogentrager."     Zeitschrift  de& 

Architekten  und  Ingeniours  Vereins  zu  Hannover.  1879.  (Some 
remarks  on  influence  lines  applied  to  arches.) 

4.  Melan.     "  Beitrag  zur  gra2:)hischen  Behandlung  der  Fachwerkstrager,, 

mit  Zugrundelegung  des  Principes  der  Influenzcurven."  Zeit- 
schrift  des  Architekten  und  Ingenieurs  Vereins  zu  Hanover,  1880, 
p.  221.  (Application  to  parallel  and  curved-chord  bridges,  with 
some  interesting  results.) 

5.  Stelzel.     "  Theorie  eiufacher,  statische  bestimmter  Briickentrager." 

Wien,  1880.  (Application  to  shears  and  moments  on  a  simple 
beam,) 

6.  Miiller— Breslau.     "  Theorie  und  Berechnung  der  eisernen  Bogen- 

briicken."     Berlin,  1880.     (Application  to  arches.) 

7.  Winkler.     "Theorie  der  gegliederten  Balkentriiger. "     Wien,  1881. 

Second  edition.     (First  edition,  1875.) 

8.  "Handbuch  der  Ingenieur-wissenschaften."     Edited  by  Schaffer  & 

Sonne.  Vol.  2,  Chap.  10.  Leipzig,  1882.  (Illustrates  influence 
curves  for  moments  and  shears  on  simple  and  continuous  girders.) 

9.  Winkler.     *' Uber  die  Belastungs-Gleichwerthe  der  Briickentrager." 

1884.  (Use  of  influence  lines  in  determining  the  equivalent  uni- 
form load  for  bridges. ) 

10.  Winkler.     "Aeussere  Kriifte  der  Balkentrager."   Wien,  1886.    Third 

edition.  (Second  edition,  1872.)  (Aj^plication  to  shears  and 
moments  in  simple  and  continuous  girders.) 

11.  Miiller — Breslau.      "Die  neueren  Methoden  der  Festigkeitslehre. "^ 

Leipsig,  1886.  (Some  api^lications  to  continuous  girders,  and  to 
frames  with  superfluous  bars.) 

12.  Levy.     "  La  Statique  graphique  et  ses  applications  aux  Construc- 

tions." Paris,  1886,  second  edition.  (Numerous  applications  of 
influence  lines  are  given  in  this  extensive  work,  the  second  edition 
of  which  reached  the  author's  hands  since  the  completion  of  this 
paper.  Part  II  treats  of  applications  to  simple  and  continuous 
girders,  and  in  the  preface  further  applications  to  arches  in  the 
parts  to  follow  are  promised.) 
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COMPRESSIVE   STRENGTH  OF  STEEL  AND   IROX 


By  Charles  A.  MARSHALii,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 
Presested  for  the  AxxTAii  Contention,  July  1st,  1587.* 


The  experiments  which  form  the  basis  of  this  paper  were  undertaken 
with  the  object  of  discovermg  the  relation  which  compressive  strength 
of  steel  bears  to  tensile  strength.  The  results  appeared  to  warrant  ex- 
tending the  investigation  to  include  wrought-iron,  and  sufficient  tests 
were  made  to  exhibit  the  analogy  between  the  two  kinds  of  material. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  test  full  sized  members  of  structures,  nor 
any  shapes  but  solid  rolled  bars  as  they  came  from  the  rolls,  except  in  a 
few  cases  where  the  bars  were  turned.  These  were  chosen  because  they 
are  the  simplest  possible  shapes,  and  it  was  thought  that  by  eliminating 
complexity  of  form  and  all  treatment  of  the  specimens,  the  properties  of 
the  material  would  be  less  liable  to  be  obscured.  Thev  also  possess  the 
advantage  of  cheapness;  are  easily  obtainable;  and  permit  of  a  number  of 
tests  being  made  from  the  same  rolled  j^iece,  which  is  not  so  practicable 
with  larger  shapes.  Notwithstanding  the  limitation  as  to  shape,  the  re- 
sults are  believed  to  be  of  value,  because  they  clearly  show  the  relation 
sought  and  indicate  what  apj)ears  to  be  a  general  law,  which  is  at  least 
clearly  demonstrated  by  the  tests  so  far  as  solid  bars  are  concerned, 
namely,  that  the  elastic  limit  of  the  material  is  the  chief  factor  in  deter- 
mining the  ultimate  resistance  of  struts  of  ordinary  length  made  out  of 

*  This  pajier  was  presented  at  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  Society,  July,  1SS6,  and 
afterwards  withdrawn  and  rewritten  by  the  author  lor  the  Convention  of  July.  ISST. 
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wroiight-iron  or  Rtoel,  oxcei)ting  the  very  hardest  kinds;  and  that  the 
two  (iiiantitios,  elastic  limit  in  compression  and  ultimate  compressive 
strength,  are  identical  within  a  considerable  range  of  length-ratio  of 
columns. 

The  writer  wishes  to  state  that  he  was  first  directed  to  this  law  by  Mr. 
James  E.  Howard,  well  known  as  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  testing 
maohiuo  at  Watertown  Arsenal.  In  reply  to  the  query,  "  What,  from  his 
experience,  he  would  say  is  the  compressive  strength  of  wrought-ironV" 
that  gentleman  replied  that  he  thought  it  was  about  equal  to  the  elastic 
limit  of  the  material.  This  view  was  kept  in  mind  and  special  attention 
paid  to  elastic  limit  in  these  tests,  and  no  compression  test  is  included 
without  a  corresponding  tension  test. 

The  following  enumeration  of  Tables  and  Diagrams  giving  results  of 
the  tests  will  afford  an  idea  of  the  ground  covered  and  facilitate  refer- 
ence : 

Table  No.  1. — Seventy-four  flat-ended  compression  tests  of  28  differ- 
ent sizes  of  bars,  .44  to  6.0  square  inches  section,  all  from  same  blow  of 
Bessemer  steel.  Lengths  i)rincii3ally  2,  12,  18,  24  and  30  times  shortest 
<Jiameter. 

Table  No.  2.  — Average  results  of  full  size  tensile  tests  of  the  28  dif- 
ferent bars  used  in  tests  of  Table  No.  1. 

Table  No.  3.  — Twenty-one  flat-ended  compression  tests  of  wrought- 
iron  bars,  9  different  sizes,  made  from  scrap.  Length  2,  12,  18,  24,  30 
and  36  times  shortest  diameter. 

Table  No.  4. — Fourteen  tensile  tests  of  the  9  bars  of  Table  No.  3, 
made  on  full  size  pieces  cut  from  each  bar. 

Table  No.  5. — Thirty -seven  flat-ended  compression  tests  of  small 
steel  bars  from  18  different  casts  of  steel,  ranging  from  the  softest  open- 
hearth  steel  of  46  000  pounds  tensile  strength'^'  to  high  carbon  steel  of 
144  000  pounds  tensile  strength,  also  seven  tests  of  two  different  qualities 
of  iron.     Lengths  principally  3  times  and  12  times  the  diameter. 

Table  No.  6, — Tensile  tests  of  each  bar  or  set  of  bars  used  in  tests 
Table  No.  5.  Those  bars  bearing  laboratory  numbers  from  329  to  559 
TN'ere  rolled  in  sets  of  four  from  each  heat  and  cut  into  test  j^ieces, 
which  were  afterwards  numbered  indiscriminately.  Several  of  each  set 
had  been  broken,  showing  very  uniform  results. 

Table  No.  7. — Compression  tests  of  bars  12  inches  long  by  1  inch 
square,  cut  from  each  one  of  9  rods  rolled  from  the  same  blow  of  Cam- 
bria 70  000-pounds  Bessemer  steel ;  also  similar  tests  from  each  of  20 
bars  from  a  uniform  lot  of  iron  purchased  from  Union  Iron  Mills  of 
Pittsburg. 

Table  No.  8. — Hinge-ended  compression  tests  of  34  specimens  1-inch 
square  as  from  rolls,  lengths  varying  from  16  to  60  inches,  cut  from  the 
same  steel  rods  described  under  Table  No.  7.  These  will  be  referred  to 
as  "Series  W." 

Table  No.  9.  —  "  Series  K,"  in  all  respects  similar  to  Series  W,  speci- 
mens being  cut  from  the  iron  rods  described  under  Table  No.  7. 

*  All  Btatements  of  stresses  and  strengths  in  this  paper  are  in  pounds  per  square  inch, 
the  actual  loads  being  omitted  for  the  sake  of  brevity. 
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Table  No.  10. — Detail  of  tensile  test  of  l-iuch  square  steel  from  bar 
W  5,  Series  W. 

Table  No.  11. — Detail  of  compression  test  of  1-inch  square  steel  4.02 
inches  long  from  bar  W  5,  Series  ^Y. 

Table  No.  12. — Detail  of  tensile  test  of  1-inch  square  iron  from  bar  K 
11,  and  summary  of  tensile  test  of  K  5,  Series  K. 

Table  No.  13, — Detail  of  compression  test  of  1-inch  square  iron, 
3.984  inches  long,  from  bar  K  11,  Series  K. 

Table  No.  14. — Detail  of  compression  test  of  laboratory  No.  2  336a,- 
1-incli  round  steel  12  inches  long.     (Compare  Table  No.  5.) 

The  foregoing  will  be  found  at  end  of  the  paper. 

Tables  Nos.  15,  16  and  17. — Moduli  of  steel  and  iron  bars  in  tension 
and  compression,  described  where  introduced. 

Plates  y,  VI,  YII,  Till  and  IX  give  test  diagrams  for  several  of 
the  dififerent  classes  of  material  experimented  with,  the  principal  re- 
sults of  the  tests  being  also  recorded  in  Tables  Nos.  5  and  6.  In 
each  case  the  tensile  test  is  plotted  as  ordinarily,  and  also  plotted 
so  as  to  show  stress  per  square  inch  upon  the  reduced  diameter,  abscis- 
sas representing  percentage  of  stretch  and  ordinates  the  stresses.  The 
compression  test  of  a  round  specimen  3  diameters  long  is  similarly  plot- 
ted to  exhibit  stress  upon  enlarged  diameters,  as  w^ell  as  referred  to 
original  diameter.  The  early  part  of  the  tensile  test,  including  passage 
of  the  elastic  limit,  is  shown  also  with  the  horizontal  scale  magnified 
ten  times,  and  with  it  is  given  the  compression  test  of  a  specimen  usually 
12  diameters  long. 

Plate  X  is  a  graphical  exhibit  of  the  maximum  resistances  of  bars 
covered  by  Table  No.  8,  Series  W. 

Plate  XI  is  a  gra^Dhical  exhibit  of  the  maximum  resistances  of  bars 
covered  by  Table  No.  9,  Series  K;  also  graphical  exhibit  of  a  series  of 
tests  on  3-inch  square  iron  bars  made  at  Watertown  Arsenal,  a  summary 
of  which  can  be  found  on  page  118  of  the  Report  of  Tests  at  Watertown 
Arsenal  for  1883. 

Plate  XJ!I  shows  the  form  of  rocker-bearing  used  in  the  hinge- 
end  tests.  Its  peculiarity  is  that  the  axis  of  the  pin  is  in  the  plane  of 
end  bearing,  square  ended-specimens  being  used.  Thus,  while  saving 
the  expense  of  boring  the  specimens,  all  doubt  as  to  effective  length  of 
specimen  is  eliminated,  and  the  pin  friction  has  its  proper  effect  the 
same  as  if  specimens  w^ere  bored. 

The  pins  are  of  hard  steel,  well  fitted  and  lubricated  with  a  mixture 
of  plumbago,  tallow  and  oil;  hence,  although  their  diameter  is  large  as 
compared  with  the  s^oecimens  used,  pin.  friction  is  very  small. 

All  the  tests,  except  those  from  the  Watertown  Eeport  referred  to 
above,;  were  made  in  the  testing  laboratory  of  the  Cambria  Iron  Com- 
jDany,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  by  whose  kind  i^ermission  I  am  enabled  to  lay  the 
results  before  this  Society. 

A  vertical  Emery  Testing  Machine  of  300  000  pounds  capacity  was 
used  for  all  except  a  very  few  of  the  smaller  tensile  specimens,  which 
were  tested  on  a  Gill  machine  of  100  000  230unds  capacity. 

All  specimens  whose  modulus  of  elasticity  is  recorded  in  the  tables  had 
their  change  of  length  up  to  and  for  a  short  distance  beyond  the  elastic 
limit,  measured  with  an  electric  double  micrometer  designed  by  the 
writer,  which  reads  to  the  -nr^o  o"  o^  an  inch,  though  it  is  not  claimed 
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to  1)0  thoroughly  rcliaMo  closer  than  .0001  iuch.     The  mode  of  testing 
is  fairlv  exhibited  ia  Tables  Nos.  10  to  14. 

The  diagnims  wore  plotted  accurately  on  engraved  cross-section 
pai)er.  Tlu'y  were  traced  and  the  plates  are  i)lioto-lithographs  of  the 
tracings. 

The  short  compression  specimens  were  removed  and  measured  with 
a  measuring  machine  for  shortening  after  each  load  had  been  applied 
one  minute  or  longer,  usually  a  minute,  and  were  measured  a  number 
of  times  during  later  part  of  test  to  determine  enlarged  area.  The 
diagrams  "  per  square  inch  actual"  were  thus  not  so  completely  deter- 
mined as  the  others,  but  are  however  accurate  enough  to  exhibit  fairly 
the  comparative  behavior  under  tension  and  compression.  After 
jiassiug  the  elastic  limit  the  molecular  stress  is  seen  to  be  greater  for  a 
given  change  of  length  under  comi^ression  than  under  tension,  until 
near  the  end  of  tensile  test  the  ultimate  tensile  molecular  stress  is 
seen  to  be  greater  than  could  be  obtained  with  specimens  3  diameters 
long,  except  in  case  of  the  spring  steel,  where  the  two  are  nearly  equal. 
The  closest  agreement  is  in  the  case  of  the  ductile  stay-bolt  iron,  and  the 
widest  divergence  in  case  of  the  hard  iron  made  from  scrap. 

Before  referring  more  in  detail  to  the  tests,  it  will  be  well  to  define 
elastic  limit  as  noted  in  the  tables  and  as  used  in  this  paper.  Wherever 
there  are  no  qualifying  terms,  the  limit  referred  to  is  what  is  sometimes 
called  principal  elastic  limit,  sometimes  primitive  elastic  limit. 

"Elastic  limit  by  beam  "  is  the  same  thing  when  j)roperly  taken  on 
soft  material. 

"  Elastic  limit  by  micrometer,"  in  the  few  cases  of  hard  steel  where  it 
is  noted,  is  that  point  where  the  change  in  increment  of  length  due  to  a 
certain  increment  of  load  is  most  marked,  that  being  the  phenomenon 
which  bears  closest  resemblance  to  the  principal  elastic  limit  of  softer 
material,  the  difiference  being  a  difference  of  degree. 

In  connection  with  this  part  of  the  subject,  attention  is  directed  to  two 
phenomena  exhibited  clearly  in  all  the  diagrams  of  Plates  V  to  IX 
excelling  that  of  the  spring  steel.  First. — When  a  load  equal  to  the 
elastic  limit  of  any  of  these  materials  is  imposed  and  allowed  to  remain 
for  some  time,  it  causes  permanent  change  of  length,  amounting,  it  is  be- 
lieved, to  much  more  than  has  been  generally  understood,  and  which  is 
apparently  a  very  definite  quantity  for  each  case.  Second. — This  change 
of  length  having  begun  under  a  load  equal  to  elastic  limit,  will  continue 
under  a  less  load. 

The  plotted  tests  in  tension  were  all  so  made  as  to  develop  the 
amount  of  this  stretch;  and  it  is  demonstrated  in  the  cases  of  the 
100  000-pound  steel,  the  67  000-pound  steel,  and  the  hard  iron  made 
from  scrap,  that  the  total  is  obtained  equally  as  well,  though  requiring 
greater  length  of  time,  with  a  load  1  000  or  500  pounds  less  than  prim- 
itive  elastic   limit  as   with  a  load  equal  to  that  limit.     This  becomes. 
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clear  from  the  diagrams,  when  it  is  understood  that  the  loads  just 
above  the  limit  were  each  allowed  a  minute  or  more  in  which  to  develop 
stretch. 

Time  is  noted  on  some  of  the  diagrams  sufficiently  to  give  a 
general  idea  of  the  variations  in  speed  of  stretching  under  diflferent 
loads  and  at  different  periods.  It  is  seen  that  for  the  same  duration  of 
application  the  less  loads  cause  less  change  of  length.  In  all  the  ten- 
sion and  some  of  the  compression  diagrams  will  be  seen  points  where 
the  load  was  partly  taken  off  and  then  raised  by  increments  in  order  to 
exhibit  the  second  of  the  phenomena  referred  to. 

The  amount  of  stretch  at  elastic  limit  as  taken  from  the  tension 
diagrams: 

For  the  100  000-pound  steel 0.3    per  cent. 

*'      80  000  ''  1.4 

«'       67  000  ♦'  1.85 

For  hard  iron 1.3  " 

*'   soft  iron 2.3 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  same  mode  of  testing  was  not  followed 
with  the  shortest  compression  sjDecimens,  but  in  those  which  are  plotted 
each  load  was  allowed  to  act  for  only  about  one  minute,  hence  the  exact 
amount  of  change  of  length  at  limit  is  not  clearly  shown.  It  apparently 
varies  from  near  equality  with  that  under  tension  to  about  half  as  much. 
The  soft  iron  shows  near  equality,  the  hard  iron  considerably  less;  the 
steels  near  equality,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  80  000-pound  steel.  The 
detail  test  reports,  Tables  Nos.  10  to  13,  furnish  the  following  accurate 
comparison: 

In  tension,  steel  W  has 2.11  per  cent. 

"compression       *'         "     2.05         " 

**  tension,  iron  K    "     1.38 

"  compression,       *'       **     0.57         " 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  specimens  under  compression  reach  their 
maximum  change  of  length  under  constant  load  in  less  time  than  those 
under  tension.  This  appears  to  be  due  partially  to  more  rapid  action, 
but  is  more  attributable  to  difference  in  length  of  specimen. 

These  phenomena  may  appear  trivial  to  some,  but  the  writer  con- 
siders that  they  furnish  the  key  to  his  subject,  and  hence  attention  is 
further  directed  to  the  behavior  of  the  specimen  at  elastic  limit. 

Let  us  follow  the  course  of  an  experiment  for  determining  elastic 
limit  without  the  use  of  measuring  instruments.  With  steel  bars  hav- 
ing roll  scale  on,  this  can  usually  be  done  with  certainty  and  dispatch, 
by  setting  the  speed  of  straining  very  small  and  watching  the  gradual  and 
continual  rise  of  load  till  suddenly  the  load  either  ceases  to  rise  or  else 
drops  materially.  Eith'er  the  first  phenomenon  or  the  second  is  taking 
place  and,  as  all  familiar  with  testing  would  recognize,  the  elastic  limit 
is  reached.     It  is  "elastic  limit  by  beam,"  and  this  mode  of  test  is  prob- 
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iibly  morr  uh(h1  tliiin  niiy  other.  Watch  Hhonlcl  always  be  kept  for  the 
appenrance  of  "scalinf^:/' that  is  the  breakH  in  continuity  of  the  roll 
scale,  which  it  appears  is  able  to  stretch  without  breaking  (in  case  of 
steel)  lip  to  elastic  limit  of  the  steel,  bnt  is  far  too  brittle  to  iiiaintain  its 
integrity  under  anytliing  like  one-half  i)er  cent,  of  stretch.  The  roll 
scale  on  iron  seems  to  be  more  brittle  than  is  usual  on  steel,  and  some- 
times begins  to  drop  off  before  elastic  limit  is  reached.  When  consider- 
able scaling  near  ends  of  specimen  and  drop  of  beam  first  occur  simul- 
taneously, the  indication  of  elastic  limit  is  absolute.  Certain  imjiortant 
conditions,  however,  are  necessary  in  using  this  mode  of  determination.* 

For  an  example  of  how  minute  a  permanent  set  is  sufficient  with  the 
apparatus  used  to  indicate  elastic 'limit  by  this  method  see  Table  No. 
11,  where  a  correct  indication  was  had,  and  the  specimen  being  re- 
moved immediately,  showed  .0035  inch  total  shortening. 

It  is  of  importance  to  note  that  this  change  of  length  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking,  is  invariably  local  and  progessive  in  its  action. 
Thus  the  scaling  can  be  watched  as  it  proceeds  from  the  ends  of  a  ten- 
sion or  compression  specimen  towards  the  center,  and  the  writer  has 
often  demonstrated,  by  means  of  micrometer  measurements,  that  the 
central  portion  of  the  piece  is  undergoing  no  permanent  change  of 
length  so  long  as  the  roll  scale  remains  unbroken  between  measuring 
l^oints,  and  also  that  as  soon  as  the  j^rogressive  action  has  proceeded  till 
the  lines  of  rupture  of  scale  meet  at  the  middle  of  length,  the  whole  at- 
tainable stretch  has  been  had,  except  an  inappreciable  fraction. f  The 
load  usually  fluctuates  while  this  is  going  on. 

If  now  one  tries  to  imagine  a  free  strut  of,  say,  20  diameters  long,  of 
whatever  sha2)e  undergoing  this  change  of  length,  bearing  in  mind  its 
local  progressive  character,  it  requires  no  great  effort  of  reason  to  con- 
clude that  if  the  strut  at  end  of  the  shortening  (when  it  is  ready  to  show 
increased  resistance)  is  straight,  such  would  be  a  purely  accidental  result. 

*  Thus  if  tlie  roll  scale  is  red  in  color  from  whatever  cause,  it  will  afford  a  poor  indica- 
tion of  elastic  limit;  such  scale  or  rust  possesses  very  little  coherency  in  itself,  and  is  more 
strongly  attached  to  the  metal.  Also  a  loose  rising  scale  is  not  permissible.  Reheating  or 
tempering  spoils  the  scale  for  this  purpose. 

The  indication  is  not  accurate  with  very  hard  materials;  it  may  be  used  as  a  guide  and 
comparative  test  of  steels,  but  does  not  furnish  a  proper  quantity  to  base  deductions  or  cal- 
culations upon  as  regards  the  cons'ructive  value  of  the  material.  (See  Tables  Nos.  5  and  6  for 
examples  of  sjiring  steel.)  Some  irons,  such  as  are  granular  or  brittle,  may  easily  cause 
erroneous  tests  by  this  method. 

The  specimen  must  not  be  crooked,  and  the  grips  must  be  in  good  condition.  This, 
however,  is  o*"  less  importance  when  the  roll  scale  is  of  the  best  character,  since  by  waiting 
for  appearance  of  the  scaling  on  body  of  specimen,  and  noting  the  load  at  that  time,  the 
proper  determination  can  be  nade. 

The  speed  of  straining  must  be  well  known  by  experience,  and  must  never  be  too  great. 

The  writer  uses  an  instrument  to  show  change  of  length  whenever  there  is  danger  that 
any  of  the  conditions  are  unsuitable. 

t  A  curious  fact  is  that  these  lines  develop  themselves  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  in  ten- 
sion and  90  degrees  to  axis  in  compression  usually. 
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In  a  very  few  of  the  steel  flat-ended  tests  recorded  in  the  tables,  where 
the  length  did  not  exceed  12  diameters,  such  a  condition  existed;  these 
specimens  usually  assumed  later  an  S-curve  and  gave  a  little  higher 
maximum  load  than  those  which  behaved  in  the  usual  way,  i.e.,  which 
bent  at  some  point  soon  after  scaling  commenced  at  the  ends,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  scale  on  the  interior  of  curve  each  way  toward  ends  as  well  as 
from  the  ends  on  the  opposite  side,  producing  the  well  known  reversed 
curve  tangent  to  axis  at  the  ends  common  to  flat  and  fixed-ended  stmts, 
and  which  is  called  in  the  tables  "orthodox."  The  iron  si:»ecimens  in 
Table  No.  7,  Series  K,  afford  several  instances  of  a  fair  degree  of 
straightness  being  maintained.  The  other  irons  tested  aftbrd  compara- 
tively few,  but  on  the  whole  iron  bars  seem  more  likely  to  behave  in 
that  manner  than  steel.* 

In  Tables  Nos.  1,  3,  5  and  6,  are  columns  whose  heading  requires 
some  explanation.  That  called  "Load  per  square  inch  at  failure,"  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  elastic  limit  "  by  beam,"'  as  above  described. 
But  in  view  of  the  subsequent  falling  of  the  load  and  considerable 
bending  that  usually  takes  place,  and  of  the  fact  that  the  same  load  is 
the  maximum  in  every  case  in  those  tables  of  a  bar  longer  than  12 
diameters,  it  is  described  as  ••  failure."  The  phenomenon  certainly  im- 
presses one  as  failure  when  it  is  seen.  It  is  not  total  failure,  nor  in  all 
cases  final  failure,  but  it  is  failui'e  for  the  time  being  to  sustain  the 
maximum  hitherto  imposed  load.  By  continuing  the  test  in  those  cases 
where  the  bar  receives  an  accession  of  stiflness  caused  by  the  most 
highly  distorted  portions  having  completed  the  change  of  state  at  primi- 
tive elastic  limit,  and  taken  on  a  new  higher  limit,  sometimes,  and  more 
often  in  case  of  iron  than  steel,  another  maximum  load  is  obtained, 
sometimes,  though  not  always,  exceeding  the  load  at  first  failure.  This 
is  noted  as  "second  maximum."  In  some  cases  perhaps  a  mere  fluctua- 
tion of  elastic  limit  was  mistaken  for  a  true  second  maximum.  The 
second  maximum  is  likely  to  be  higher  in  bars  which  remain  straight 
or  take  an  S-curve  during  passage  of  elastic  limit,  as  described  in  the 
preceding  paragraph. 

Turn  now  to  Tables  Xos.  1  and  2.  These  are  held  to  furnish  clear  and 
positive  proof  that  crippling  strength  does  not  depend  upon  nor  bear  any 
definite  ratio  to  ultimate  tensile  strength,  while  the  close  agreement  of 
the  quantities  in  columns  7,  8,  9  and  10  estabUsh  the  first  part  of  the  gen- 
eral law  stated  in  the  second  paragraph,  or  to  state  it  again  in  slightly 

*  It  sounds  paradoxical,  but  tlie  explanation  probably  is  because  of  the  greater  bomo- 
geneity  of  the  steel.  Thus  the  boundary  surface  between  the  crippled  and  uncrippled  por- 
tions of  metal  in  case  of  steel  will  be  regular  and  comparatively  smooth,  and  in  case  of  the 
fibrous  and  less  homogeneous  iron  may  be  irregular  and  covered  with  indentations,  or 
points  of  uncrippled  metal  projecting  into  the  crippled  or  flowed  metal.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  see  how  this  may  cause  the  iron  to  keep  in  line  better.  The  layer  or  extremely  short 
prism  of  iron  or  steel  undergoing  change  of  state  at  any  instant  may  be  regarded  as  in  un- 
stable equilibrium. 
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iliflfcrent  language,  the  crippling  strongtli  of  wteel  in  the  form  of  niod- 
oratoly  long  struts  is  ai)proximately  equal  to  tlio  elastic  limit  of  the 
material.  Column  7  was  derived  from  specimens  only  two  diameters 
long.  The  tendency  is  with  very  short  specimens,  either  in  tension  or 
compression,  to  get  too  high  values  for  elastic  limit.  Nevertheless  the 
greatest  excess  of  any  qauntity  in  that  column  over  the  corresponding 
tensile  elastic  limit  is  3  423  pounds  and  the  av(uago  excess  is  1  370 
pounds.  The  (quantities  in  column  9  for  specimens  12  diameters  long  are 
believed  to  be  more  closely  the  true  compressive  elastic  limit.  The 
greatest  diflforences  between  any  corresponding  quantities,  column  9 
minus  column  8,  are  -f-  2  620  and  —  1  G32,  with  an  average  difference  of 
about  +  480. 

Inspection  of  column  10  in  comparison  with  column  9  discloses 
that  rarely  does  the  bar  exhibit  any  higher  resistance  than  the  elastic 
limit  when  12  diameters  long  or  over.  By  referring  to  Column  6  it  will 
be  seen  that  such  bars  as  failed  to  show  cripi)liug  strength  as  great  as 
elastic  limit  in  tension,  generally  had  some  defect;  or,  as  noted  in  one 
instance,  there  was  failure  to  stress  squarely. 

The  material  for  these  tests  all  possessed  the  same  constitution, 
being  from  one  blow  of  steel,  and  is  very  uniform,  as  shown  by  the 
small  variation  in  ultimate  strength,  less  than  6  000  pounds,  notwith- 
standing the  wide  range  of  thickness  and  sectional  area.  The  tables 
bring  out  the  fact  that  elastic  limit  varies  more  with  size  of  bar  than 
•does  any  other  property  of  the  metal,  and  there  are  but  two  exceptions 
to  the  rule  that  the  thicker  the  bar  the  lower  the  elastic  limit  and 
ultimate  strength. 

Table  No.  4  shows  that  the  same  law  applies  to  iron,  though  the  excep- 
tions are  more  numerous  and  the  material  evidently  much  less  uniform 
than  the  steel.  Elastic  limit  varies  11  260  pounds  and  ultimate  strength 
9  280  i^ounds  (excluding  specimen  2  193,  whose  low  strength  is  evidently 
caused  by  a  sliver  on  the  corner  of  bar).  There  are  some  irregularities 
in  each  series  to  be  accounted  for  by  irregularities  in  the  heating  and 
rolling.  Neither  is  offered  as  exhibiting  the  proper  numerical  relations 
of  strength,  etc.,  of  bars  of  the  same  material  differing  in  size. 

In  Table  No.  3  each  compression  test  in  column  9  of  a  piece  12  diam- 
eters long  is  in  excess  of  the  corresponding  tensile  elastic  limit,  the  max- 
imum excess  being  1  905  and  the  average  880  i)ounds.  Out  of  13  cases 
12  diameters  long  all  but  two  have  a  second  maximum  higher  than 
elastic  limit  in  comi^ression. 

Tables  Nos.  5  and  6  need  little  explanation.  They  serve  to  extend 
the  apj)lication  of  our  law  from  the  softest  material  called  steel  up  to 
steel  of  100  000  pounds  strength,  thus  covering  the  whole  range  of 
structural  steels.  Spring  steel  of  144  000  i^ounds  strength  is  an  excep- 
tion to  the  law.  The  consideration  that  change  of  state  takes  place 
very  gradually  and  at  no  one  definite  load,  causing  a  gradual  rounding 
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•of  the  diagram  without  auy  such  horizontal  portion  as  shown  by  the 
other  materials  (notwithstanding  efforts  were  made  to  develop  it)  shows 
this  to  be  the  exception  that  proves  the  rule. 

Table  No.  7  calls  for  no  further  explanation,  save  that  one  case  of  a 
hinge-ended  bar,  which  bent  along  axis,  is  included  as  flat-ended.  The 
average  excess  of  maximum  resistance  over  compressive  elastic  limit  for 
flat-ended  steel  bars  is  757  pounds;  hinge-ended  steel  bars,  395  pounds; 
flat-ended  iron  bars,  3  171  pounds;  and  hinge-ended  iron  bars,  1  807 
pounds. 

Before  discussing  the  series  of  bars  of  varying  length  whose  results 
are  plotted,  the  modulus  of  elasticity  claims  attention,  This  property 
of  material  has  been  the  subject  of  much  loose  thought,  and  widely  dis- 
cordant data  have  been  made  public.  Many  of  the  widely  varying  fig- 
ures, quoted  as  modulus  of  elasticity,  have  been  deduced  from  experi- 
ments in  bending  stress  by  the  common  theory  of  beams,  and  consider- 
ing that  this  theory  yields  values  for  ultimate  tensile  or  compressive 
stress  which  are  in  error  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  50  per  cent,  or 
more,  we  are  justified  in  throwing  aside  this  as  no  method  of  determining 
Young's  modulus. 

Engineers  are  to-day,  however,  in  possession  of  enough  data  derived 
from  direct  tensile  experiments  to  give  fairly  correct  averages  for  iron 
and  steel.  Still  in  one  jjoint  many  deductions  are  incorrect,  because  the 
total  change  of  length  upon  first  application  of  loads  has  been  used  in 
the  calculations,  instead  of  the  change  of  length  recovered  upon  release 
of  load.  The  quantity  determined  by  the  first  of  these  two  modes  of 
calculation  will  be  called  modulus  of  extension  or  of  com^^ression,  as  the 
case  may  be.  That  by  the  second  mode  is  the  modulus  of  elasticity  {E) 
in  tension  or  in  compression.  The  two  differ  more  widely  in  long  and 
large  pieces  than  in  light  sections,  and  more  in  iron  than  steel,  so  far  as 
the  writer's  observations  have  extended.  The  cause  of  the  difference  is 
doubtless  the  presence  of  internal  strains,  which  are  more  or  less  re- 
lieved by  introduction  of  permanent  sets  upon  even  a  single  application 
of  stress,  and  which  are  greater  in  large  and  complicated  sections  than 
light  ones,  and  to  all  appearances  greater  in  iron  than  steel,  comparing 
the  same  size  of  pieces.  The  difference  under  tension  on  small  bars  is 
on  the  average  very  small. 

In  Tables  Nos.  15  and  16  following,  have  been  collated  for  compari- 
son all  the  available  determinations  elsewhere  appearing  in  this  paper. 
The  averages  in  tension  bear  out  the  last  statement.  The  range  of  load 
upon  which  calculations  were  based  varied  somewhat,  but  may  be 
roughly  stated  as  from  5  000  pounds  per  square  inch  to  three-fourths  of 
the  elastic  limit.  Above  that  load  the  modulus  of  extension  will  often 
decrease  in  value,  though  many  specimens  hold  to  one  modulus,  very 
close  up  to  elastic  limit.  As  regards  the  true  modulus  E,  it  is  sensibly 
constant  up  to  the  elastic  limit,  and  its  variations  for  different  kinds  of 
steel  are  insionificant. 
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TABLE    No.  15. 

Comparisoii  of  Moduli  for  Teusion  tand  Compressiou  Steel  Bars. 
First:    Ultimate  streugth  100  000  or  under. 


o 

f 

h 

«  a 
in 

E. 

Teusion  in 
1  000  lbs. 

Modulus  of 

Extension   in 

1  000  lbs. 

Laboratorv 
No. 

E. 

Compression  iu 

1  000  lbs. 

Modulus  of 

Compressiou  in 

1  000  lbs. 

Remarks. 

329 
346 

484 

455 
464 
497 
2336 
2352 
2345 
2337 
W  5 
1667 

1701 
1702 
1721 
1722 

1    rd. 

fs  sq- 

r    rd. 
1    rd. 

i'rd. 

ird. 

■Tjs  sq. 

1    rd. 
1    rd. 
1     rd. 
1    rd. 
1    sq. 
ird. 
1     rd. 

?sq- 

1     sq. 

li  sq- 
3X    3 
3X    3 
3Xl| 
3X  li 

30.420 
29.850 
29.500 

29 ! 150 
29.800 
29.640 
29.630 
29.960 
30.420 
30.370 
30.420 



30.190 
29.850 
29.280 

29.830 
29.670 
29.420 
29 . 550 
29.240 
29.400 
30.000 
29.630 

29!  3.50 
29.640 
29.410 
29.660 

331 

348 
476 
479 
457 

503 
2336a 
2352a 
2315a 
2337a 

1667a 

1669a 

1595a 

1587 

1583 

29.740 
29.010 
29.420 
29.200 
29.420 

28.670 
28.830 
30.490 
29.790 
29.810 

27.880 
27.590 

28.950 
28.920 

29.450    • 

28.070 
28.780 
28.950 
28.580 

28.380 
28.680 
30.070 
28.980 
29.260 

27.590 
28.780 
27.740 
28.080 
28.780 

Strip  from  bar. 

29.928 

29.621 

29.123 

28.678 

A.verage. 

Second:  High  Carbon  Spring  Steel.    Ultimate  streugtli  144  000. 


512 

1     sq. 

29.960 

29.850 

548 

1     rd. 

29.760 

29.480 

559 

29.330 

28.880 

549 

1    rd. 

29.580 

29.390 

547 

29.200 

28.880 

584 

1     sq. 

29.85C 

30.530 

576 

TH  sq. 

29.420 

28.880 

573 

29.220 

29.090 

574 

x%  sq. 

29.200 

29.200 

I        579 

29.350 

29.090 

29.462 

29  555     j 

•    •• 

29.275 

28.985 

Average. 
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TABLE   No.   16. 
Comparison  of  Moduli  for  Tension  and  Compression — Iron  Bars. 


Laboratory 

No. 

Size  bar.    Inch. 

0 

a£ 

a -So 

i-i  ac  O 
1- 

_  I 

to  -  £ 

■;;  I  o 

1^^    : 

^S          1 

Laboratory 

No. 

h 

oc  ^ 

o 
o 

=.-1  •" 

2.ii 

^    X  — 
—   I  — 

•s  •-§ 

o 
o 

Remarks. 

2157 
2160 
2161 
2165 
2195 
2198 
2]  67 
2171 
2306 
2308 
2310 
2390 

Kll 

3rd. 

^rd. 
1  rd. 
1    rd. 

3sq- 
i  sq. 

1  -sq. 
1  sq. 
1  rd. 
1  rd. 
1     rd. 

|rd. 

|rd. 
1     sq. 

27.500 
27.410 
26.700 
27.540 

29.180 
27.9(0 
28.290 
28.570 
28.480 
28.480 
30.190 

27*.  910 

23.800 
26.980 

27^540 
28.990 
27.790 
27  800 
28.290 
27.590 
28.290 
26.580 
30.190 

2S*.b70 

2158 

2159 

;       2162 

1       2163 

1       2196 

2197 

^      2168 

2169 

2307 

2309 

2311 

2391a 

2391b 

26.160 
26.240 
26.440 
26.350 

27.790 
27.300 
27.990 
28.570 
28.J.70 
28.180 
29.910 
30.120 

25.840 
25.920 
25.670 
26.020 
27.420 
25.650 
26.490 
27.100 
27.250 
27.430 
26.. 500 
29.520 
29.710 

28.179 

27.992 

27.802 

26.963 

Average. 

f)4 
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The  followiug  data  from  a  large  number  of  consecutive  determina- 
tions of  modulus  of  extension  of  standard  |-incb  round  test  bars,  one 
from  each  heat  of  steel,  made  in  1885,  show  the  narrow  range  of  aver- 
ages for  the  difterent  kinds  of  steel. 

TABLE   No.  17. 

Modulus   of   Extension  of    Steel  Bars. — Cambria  Iron    Co^ipany— 
Testing  Laboratory,  Johnstown,  Pa,,  1885. 


Number 

Average 

df  beats. 

carbon. 

33 

.09 

89 

.34 

8 

.11 

107 

.27 

25 

.72 

Modulus  of  extension. — Pounds  per  square  inch. 


Lowest  value. 


28  750  000 

28  140  000 

29  210  000 
28  310  000 
28  680  000 


Highest  value.    Average  value. 


Kind  of  steel. 


31  540  OOO 
30  910  000 

30  670  000 

31  180  000 
30  860  000 


29  924  000 

29  672  000 

30  020  01  0 
29  996  000 
29  919  000 


Bessemer. 
it 

Open  Hearth. 


Table  No.  17,  besides  furnishing  numerical  values  very  close  to  the 
real  modulus  E,  shows  that  Bessemer  steel  has  lower  average  modulus 
of  elasticity  than  good  open-hearth  steel.  It  shows  also  the  general 
law  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  greater  the  content  of  carbon  in 
the  steel  the  lower  is  the  modulus  of  elasticity. 
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Some  further  data  extracted  from  the  laboratory  records,  and  rc- 
latiDg  to  iron,  may  also  be  quoted: 

Thirty  tests  on  specimens  cut  from  iron  angles  and  channels  of  good 
quality  ranged  in  modulus  of  extension  from  26  740  000  to  30  510  000, 
with  an  average  of  28  753  000. 

Eleven  tests  of  eye-bar  iron  of  good  quality  ranged  in  modulus  of  ex- 
tension from  27  510  000  to  30  370  000,  with  an  average  of  28  797  000. 

Six  tests  of  |-incli  plate-iron  of  not  very  good  quality,  ranged  in 
modulus  of  extension  from  25  880  000  to  27  000  000,  with  an  average 
of  26  573  000. 

The  above  determinations,  including  Table  No.  17,  were  all  made  on 
Gill  knife-edge  testing  machine  with  the  same  micrometer  as  used  in  the 
tests  specially  made  for  this  investigation. 

We  come  now  to  Tables  Nos.  8  and  9  and  Plates  Nos.  X  and  XI, 
Series  W  and  series  K  are  accurately  comparable;  size  and  condition  of 
specimens,  apj)aratus  and  mode  of  testing  being  the  same  in  both.  They 
dififer  from  each  other  only  in  one  being  made  of  70  000-pound  steel  and 
the  other  of  bridge  iron,  and  in  the  accidental  crooks  and  bends  inci- 
dental to  the  bars  not  having  been  cold  straightened,  the  deviations  due 
to  which  at  the  middle  of  length  are  recorded  in  the  column  "  Condition 
of  specimen."  The  initial  deviation  in  direction  90  degrees  from  axis  of 
pins  is  also  written  by  the  side  of  the  plotted  test  result  in  the  dia- 
grams. On  the  diagrams  are  shown  the  range  of  elastic  limit  in  com- 
pression, and  the  curve  of  resistances  according  to  Euler's  formula, 
modulus  of  compression  being  adopted  from  Tables  Nos.  15  and  16,  in 
round  numbers  28  500  000  for  steel  and  27  000  000  for  the  iron  bars.  It  ia 
hoped  that  the  tables  furnish  a  tolerably  clear  condensed  history  of  each 
test,  enabling  one  to  form  an  idea  of  the  influence  of  pin  friction  and 
showing  how  various  was  the  behavior,  esj)ecially  of  the  longer  bars.* 

These  series,  in  connection  with  what  has  gone  before,  establish  the 
second  part  of  the  law  stated  in  our  second  jDaragraph,  namely,  that 
elastic  limit  in  compression  and  ultimate  compressive  strength  are 
identical  within  a  considerable  range  of  length- ratio  of  columns.  Note 
that  there  is  but  one  test  in  each  series  which  falls  below  the  horizontal 
belt  of  range  of  elastic  limit,  and  that  one  is  of  the  crookedest,  and  lies 
close  to  Euler's  curve  in  each  case. 

As  regards  those  results  which  fall  to  the  right  of  Euler's  curve,  they 
are  seen  to  scatter  so  widely  that,  their  number  being  small,  they  cannot 
be  considered  as  yielding  much  more  than  a  suggestion  as  to  how  the 
subject  should  be  studied.  The  horizontal  belt  above  alluded  to  is 
marked  by  cross-lining,  and  the  belt  is  extended  to  the  right  of  the 
curve  by  making  it  to  include  all  specimens  whose  initial  deviation  was 


*A  complete  copy  of  the  test  records  of  those  bars  whose  deflections  were  observed 
throughout  is  presented  herewith.  (See  appendix  to  this  paper.)  No  measurements  of 
shortening  were  made  except  at  end  of  test. 
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.02  inch  or  under,  because  hars  with  so  much  deviation  very  generally 
did  us  well  as  periectly  straight  ones;  bars  with  greater  deviation  some- 
times do  as  well,  but  many  drop  almost  to  Eulor's  curve.  The  case  looks 
hopeful  that  with  a  somewhat  oxtoudcd  series  of  tests  varied  with  refer- 
ence to  crookedness  and  other  purposely  introduced  defects,  such  as 
lack  of  squareness  of  end-bearings,  eccentricity  of  end-pressures,  etc., 
quite  definite  results  could  be  established. 

From  the  closeness  and  ajjproximate  parallelism  of  lower  boundary 

of  the  shaded  belt  to  Euler's  curve  above —  =  165  for  the  steel  and  —= 

V  V 

140  for  the  iron,  it  looks  as  if  hereabout  are  the  limits  above  which 
Euler's  formula  should  be  used  pure  and  simple  for  hinged  ends. 

The  pins  used  in  these  experiments  (see  Plate  XII  and  description 
page  55)  it  is  clear  exerted  very  small  end-fixing  moment  upon  the 
bars  ;   no   reverse  curvature   was    noticeable    upon    any  above  twelve 

diameters  in  length  (  —  =:  42  j  ,  so  the  results  probably  are  on  the  safe 

side,  supposing  the  results  to  be  api:)lied  to  jiin-ended  columns. 

On  Plate  XI  are  plotted  also  the  Watertown  tests  on  3-inch 
square  bars.  The  range  of  elastic  limit  is  obtained  (probably  imper- 
fectly) from  a  set  of  three  tests  recorded  in  "Report  of  Tests,"  Water- 
town  Arsenal,  1882,  pages  206-208,  stated  on  page  54  of  1883  Rej^ort  to 
be  of  the  same  iron.  The  range  of  compressive  elastic  limits  is  inferred 
from  the  tests  by  the  principles  set  forth  in  this  paper.  The  main 
series  had  li -inch  pins  fitting  half  holes  in  ends  of  bars.  Four  tests 
flat-ended,  and  eight  tests  with  other  sizes  of  pins  are  also  plotted.  The 
enviable  agreement  of  the  pairs  of  tests  is  attributable  in  part  to  the 
bars  having  been  straightened  in  a  screw  press  as  stated  in  the  Report 
(see  above),  it  being  at  the  same  time  evidence  of  the  extreme  accuracy 
of  the  testing  work,  while  the  maintenance  of  a  high  strength  with  long 
specimens  was  doubtless  aided  by  the  comparatively  great  pin  friction. 

Probably  the  most  important  fact  shown  by  these  three  sets  of  ex- 
periments is  that  the  strength  of  the  columns  while  equal  to  the  elastic 
limit  for  a  considerable  range  of  length-ratio  under  that  at  which 
Euler's  curve  crosses  the  line  of  elastic  limit  falls  ofif  immediately  on 
crossing  the  curve.  Therefore,  for  pin-ended  columns  the  length-ratio 
at  which  elastic  limit  ceases  to  be  the  measure  of  the  column  strength 
varies  with  the  elastic  limit,  and  is  readily  determined  by  plotting  the 
intersection  of  Euler's  curve  and  a  horizontal  line  representing  the 
elastic  limit. 


The  following  theoretical  view  of  the  failure  of  long  and  moder- 
ately long  columns  of  structural  steel  or  iron,  accords  with  the  experi- 
ments. 

All  columns  being  assumed  to  possess  initial  eccentricity,  a  small 
finite  quantity,  then: 
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For  frictiouless  iiin-ended,   round-ended,  or    knife-edge-ended   col- 

7t-  E 
nmns  the  formula  is   correct,  but   only   applicable  so  long   as 


(4)^ 


E  remains  constant.  If  now  the  modulus  of  compression  changed 
slowly  at  and  above  elastic  limit,  we  might  introduce  it  as  a  variable 
into  Euler's  equation  and  obtain  a  curve  tangenting  the  primary  curve 
at  the  elastic  limit,  and  lying  entirely  to  the  left  of  it.  But  in  this  pa- 
per it  has  been  shown  that  at  this  point  E  becomes  zero,  and  remains 
at  zero  during  change  of  state  of  the  whole,  or  of  that  portion  of  the 
column  whose  shortening  causes  failure.  In  long  columns  there  is  but 
a  small  part  of  the  metal  that  ever  passes  elastic  limit.  Making  E  in 
the  formula  =  0,  gives  an  absurd  result.  The  formula  therefore  fails 
entirely.  So  long  as  E  remains  =  0  resistance  cannot  increase.  When 
the  column  happens  to  retain  its  straightness  until  there  is  again  a 
modulus  of  compression,  it  would  be  j^ermissible  to  reintroduce  it  and 
obtain  a  new  formula  for  specimens  which  behave  that  way.  But  the 
experiments  show  that  this  does  not  occur  with  any  certainty;  very  sel- 
dom will  it  occur  when  —  is  above  42.     Below   that    length-ratio    we 

r 

are  not  discussing;  entirely  different  conditions  of  the  metal  prevail, 
and  the  strength  of  such  short  pillars  has  j^lainly  no  relation  to  that  of 
longer  ones. 

When  the  column  has  any  degree  of  fixity  of  ends  (including  ordi- 
nary pin  as  well  as  fiat  and  fixed-ended  columns)  the  effect  of  such  fixity 
may  be  treated  as  diminishing  its  effective  length  considered  as  a  fric- 
tiouless hinge-ended  column,  according  to  the  usual  reasoning,  and 
because  elastic  reactions  of  metal  are  frictionless,  therefore  the  resist- 

7t-  E 
ances  should  be  represented  by  a  ^,   a  being  greater  than  unitv. 

{-¥)' 

But  by  reason  of  the  statical  moment  exerted  by  the  ends  upon  the 
bearings,  and  perhaps  even  in  a  greater  degree  dejDending  upon  the 
size  and  character  of  those  bearings,  some  load  lower  than  the  product 
of  elastic  limit  by  cross-section  causes  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  cross- 
section  at  the  ends  to  reach  elastic  limit  and  suffer  change  of  state.  This 
is  accompanied  by  unstable  equilibrium  (see  foot-note,  page  59),  and  the 
column  is  at  once  in  the  condition  of  either  a  frictionless  hinge- ended 
one  of  a  length  equal  its  whole  length,  or  intermediate  between  its 
former  virtual  length  and  its  whole  length,  according  as  the  fixing 
moment  disappears  more  or  less  completely.  This  new  longer  length 
may  be  such  that  the  load  already  on  is  in  excess  of  its  appropriate 
strength  and  sudden  failure  ensues. 

This  explanation  seems  to  fit  the  series  of  3inch  square  bars.  The 
Watertown  detailed  reports  show  that  at  from  150  000  to  180  000  pounds 
load  the  scale  started  in  front  of  pins,  which  means  of  course  that  the 

elastic  limit  of  that  portion  of  metal  was  passed.    At  —  =  138,  the  belt 

of  results  reverses  its  curvature,  and  the  total  loads  on  the  two  closely 
agreeing  specimens  of  that  length   are   183  500   pounds   and   180  000 

pounds.    At  ^ —  =  159,  the  total  loads  on  specimens  of  that  length  are 
r 
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154:  150  and  ](')()  500,  and  from  tlicnce  to  -     :=  194:,  tlio  total  loads  of  11 

spt'ciiiH^iiH  out  of  12,  range  but  from  147  180  to  100  500,  or  but  3  000 
j)ountls  per  sciuaro  iuch  on  projected  intrados  of  pin-bearings.  It  seems 
as  if  the  adjustments  of  these  bars  were  so  perfect  that  some  part  of  the 
metal  had  to  pass  elastic  limit  in  order  to  allow  the  bar  to  fail  at  all,  and 
that   they   otherwise  unanimously  refused   to   obey  Euler's  law  uj)  to 

-L  =  194. 
r 

Sudden  failure  may  also  be  caused  when  the  end-fixing  moment  de- 
pends for  existence  solely  upon  pin- friction,  by  the  friction  of  quiescence 
becoming  overmatched  by  the  end-moment.  This  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  case  of  the  writer's  experiments  with  1-inch  squares  where  the 
pins  were  lubricated.  The  end-bearings  of  these  bars  were  the  full  sec- 
tion of  the  bar,  therefore  in  cases  of  absolutely  perfect  adjustment  a 
greater  percentage  of  the  full  elastic  limit  is  obtainable  than  if  the  bear- 
ings had  been  smaller,  because  the  ends  will  not  pass  elastic  limit  with 

so  small  a  load.     Compare  two  tests  with  deviation  .00  at  —  =  132  and 

138,  diagram  for  1-inch  square  iron  with  upper  limit  of  belt  of  3-inch, 
square  tests. 
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Tensile  Tests  of  Steel  Bars.     Pieces  Cut  from  Same 


TABLE  No.  2. 

vs  used  in  Compression  Tests,  Table  No.  1. — Testing  L  aboratory  of  Cambria  Iron  Company  May,  1886. 
C.  A.  Marshall,  Engineer  of  Tests. 


44  2U2 
40  747 
40  275 
40  017 
aa207 

37  000 
36  100 
44  273 
47  815 
43  560 
41060 
39  317 
38193 

38  310 


44  417 
41447 
39  397 

38  482 
37  820 

35  917 

39  302 
53  800 
41  6a7 
41415 

36  680 

37  680 


67  970 

67  040 
66  363 

66  331 
65  663 
65  460 

68  427 

69  390 
68  510 

67  973 
06  833 
06  400 


65  762 

66  537 
71255 


26.5 
24.9 
25.6 


26.5 
25.6 
24.9 
26.4 
21.7 
27.6 
26.4 
21.0 
24.5 
24.3 


41.9 
33.6 
27.8 
17.2 


44.0 
42.8 
39.1 
36.0 
45.9 
31.1 
44.1 
46.6 
36.9 


Character  of  fracture. 


Silky  and  dull 

Dull  crystalline  and  dull. 

Dull. 

Dull  cr.vstaUinc  and  dull. 

Two  siiiiy,  one  dull  crystallii 

One  silky,  two  crystalline. 

Crystalline. 


Silky,  some  dull  crystalline 
Silky  and  dull, 
silky  and  dull  crystalline. 
Dull  and  dull  crystalline. 
Silky,  some  crystalline. 
Crystalline,  dull  center. 


Silky 4 

00  per  cent,  silky,  10  pej-  cent,  faint  crystallB 
75  per  cent,  silky,  25  per  cent  faint  crystaliS 
40  per  cent,  silky,  60  per  cent,  dull  crystall4 

Silky  and  dull i 

Silky  and  crystalline 

Three  silky,  one  part  crystalline ., 


Silky. 

Silky 

25  per  cent,  silky,  76  per  cent,  crystalline. 
25  per  cent,  silky,  76  per  cent,  crystalline. 


One  teat  only  for  modulus. 


Not  broken  with  61  180  pounds  per  square  inch. 


Not  broken  with  60  050  pounds  per  siiuare  inch. 
Two  tests  tor  modulus  on  strips. 


Strips  cut  frcnii  3  X  1 ',  inch  bar. 

3X1';        ■•  2  tests  for  modulus 

3  X  IK       ■■ 
3X2 
Bar  finished  at  very  low  heat. 

Not  broken.    Beyond  capacity  of  machine. 


(  from  rolls  except  where  noted. 


2158 
21 S9 
3162 
3I6» 
9166 


3168 
aiC'J 
2172 
2174 
2175 


TABLE  No.  3. 

Compression  Tests  of  Iron  Bars.— Testing  Laboratory  of  Cambria  L-on  Company,  June,  1886.     C.  A.  Marsliall,  Engineer  of  Tests. 


Condition  of  piece  before  test. 


Fairly  straight. 


end;  ordinate  at  that  point 


Gentle  curve  .03  inch,  ordinate  central. . . 

Fairly  straight 

Straight 

Gentle  curve,  .03  inch,  ordinate  central. . , 
Straight. ..  .^. 

Fairly  straight .' 

Ordinate  .02  inch,  along  middle  10  inches 

Straight 

Gentle  curve,  .01  inch,  ordinate  central.. 
Straight 


36  170 

32  075 
32  800 
25  560 


26  470 

27  130 


36  750 
36  760 
36  210 


31590 

32  790 

33  250 
33  5.™ 
30  680 
27  290 

25  970 

27  170 
30  070 

28  360 
27  710 
27  610 
27  570 

26  510 

27  700 


10. 

11. 

E  S 

£«■ 

s  > 

i-s 

Sag 

c.^ 

o  °  1* 

I-S 

S 

►J 

35  610 

32  300 

30  970 

30  070 

37  270 

37  270 

37  370 

37  370 

None. 

18160 

31590 

33  870 

31620 

30  780 

36  500 

36  600 

31  720 

31720 

None, 

18  7.™ 

30  110 

30  140 

None. 

22  080 

31  360 

31360 

38  010 

38  010 

None. 

19  610 

None 

19  610 

None. 

19  010 

31940 

31  910 

None. 

20  560 

32  670 

32  670 

26  160  000 
20  210  000 
26  110  000 
26  360  000 


27  120  000 
27  790  000 
27  300  000 
27  990  000 


Bent  orthodox. 


Bent  orthodox. 


Failed  orthodox  indirection  of  initial  bend. 
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TABLE  No.  7. 

Compression  Tests  of  8toel  ami  Iron  Bars  1  inch  square  by  12 
long.     Bars  marked  W  all  from  same  blow  of  70 OOO-pouude 
Bessemer  Steel.     Bars  marked  K  all  from  same  lot  of  Union  r"* 
Mills  Iron.  *' 


1 

s. 

i 

St 

li,'" 

It 

"S    ' 

V.  ^ 

.2 

E 

a 

n 

fi 

¥ 

3^1 

n 

Remarks. 

Inch. 

Flat 

W  1 

49  720 

50  220 

40  000 

2.66 

.30 

Deflection  oiHoJol 

W2 

4S40U 

49  200 

40  000 

2.83 

.39 

w:) 

49  070 

49  070 

45  000 

1.42 

.10 

W4 

49  700 

61  790 

46  000 

2.66 

.36 

BentinrewMciim. 

\V6 

47  880 

47  880 

47  280 

1.00 

.26 

Scale  disturbed  at  ai 
first,  removed  as soi^Qii 
scale  muclt  disUrt*! 
iu  middle. 

W6 

150  200 

60  790 

45  000 

1.60 

.16 

Deflection  orthodo!. 

W7 

48  170 

49  260 

46  000 

2.17 

.14 

WiP 

60  170 
49164 

61160 

46  000 

1.66 

.20 

19  921 

Avf  rage, 

Hinged 

W5 

51350 

61350 

46  000 

2.76 

.09 

W8 

47  480 

48  470 

36  000 

1.33 

.      .32 

49  415 

49  910 

Average. 

Flat 

K    1 

35  100 

38  220 

38  220 

1.66 

.21 

K    2 

35  600 

38  270 

38  270 

1.26 

K    3 

35  500 

39  500 

39  400 

1.60 

K    6 

34  340 

38  150 

38  160 

1.60 

K    C 

36  410 

38  780 

38  780 

1.33 

K    7 

33C80 

35  730 

35  730 

1.33 

E    8 

317CO 

36  840 

36  840 

1.50 

'( 

K    9 

36  000 

39  400 

39  400 

1.42 

Bent  aloDg  axis 
Wlion  scaled  all  >'""■■ 

Hinged 
rial 

Kll 
K13 

33  380 
1  32  620 

37  650 
35  220 

37  0B0 
32  520 
36  220 

1.06 
0.U6 
1.58 

.03 
.20 

E14 

33  800 

37  440 

37  440 

.. 

E  IS 
K16 

33  900 
1  34  410 

36  430 
36  630 

36  430 
34  410 
36  630 

1.25 
0.66 
1.42 

.01 
.20 

When  scaled  all .» 

K17 

34  180 

36  200 

36  200 

1.33 

When  scaled  all''* 

(  34  750 

34  750 

E18 

! 

\ 

37  660 

37  560 

1.17 

.12 

When  scaled  .1""* 

EI9 

(  32  300 

32  300 

34  000 

31000 

1.42 

'• 

K20 

33  100 

36  340 

36  340 

34  185 

37  256 

Avoi-nge-           ^^ 

Hinged 

K    4 

32  900 

.32  900 

32  000 

.15 
.16 
.22 

** 

K  1(1 

31  180 

3li  000 

30  OOO 

K  12 

31  240 

37  840 

37  840 

1.60 

33  773 

35  680 

___^ 

L 


I  Vol.  XVII,  p.  -0,  TABLE  No.  5. 

Compression  Tests  of  Miscellaneous  Bars.  -  Testing  Laboratory  of  Cambria  Iron  Company,  1886.     C.  A.  Marshall,  Engineer  of  Tests. 


1  round . . . 
1  •■  ... 
Ta  square.. 

1  square  . , 
I       "      ., 


94  r'd  turned 
from  1  round 
\j%  square 


50  000 

etiooo 
cooub 


36O00 
31000 


4:2  830 
54  430 


61810 
49  260 


50  830 
69  000 


I      49 


32C70 

41  1 110 

la  2.W 

46  000 
18  160 
SO  610 
32  010 
36  920 
39  460 
39  670 
10  000 

47  780 
47  1100 
47  600 
39  000 
36  OllO 

42  780 

36  000 


42  000 

42  180 

43  160 
43  900 

39  990 

40  390 


53  960 
63  130 
51600 
19  600 
61000 
61  250 
48  240 
18  340 


30  220 

43  Oiiu 

44  000 

45  750 
47  620 
49  020 
32  6.>U 

37  820 
41510 
41  720 

39  600 

46  260 
45  600 
18  600 

40  000 

38  000 
38  600 


9    10   u    la 


49  270 
33  G50 
Noue. 


42  810 
36  6110 
36  f.OO 
35  580 


S  61.0  I  36  940 
JOOO  ,  18  910 


30  000 
30  000 
30  000 
300110- 
30  000 
30  000 


50  380 
49  210 
49  920 
£0  270 


18  000   35  6110  j 

30  090  22  800  I 
^olle.  i  35  000 
10  Oi'O 
35  010 
35  100 
40  1100 
30  1100 


30  000 
35  000 

35  000 
30  000 

36  000 
35  000 
3.1  000 
25  00O 
25  100 
25  000 


30  01,0 
18  910 


29  710  000 
29  bio  000 


29  420  000 
29  200  000 
28  670  000 


29  790  000 

29  810  000  1.6 

29  210  000  1.8 

28  .170  000  .  2.3 

28  670  01)0  '  2.2 

28  180U1J0  I  1.7 


29  910  000      4.0 

30  1211  000      9.0 


'  at  injury  by  clutch. 


s  per  square  inch,  orig  i 

Elastic  limits  by  micronieter.    Beam  *.i 

73  260  lbs., and  of  679  ut  72  000  lbs.  ,bu; 

*■>  sustain  those  loads.    There   wus 

espondiug  to  second  maximum  u^ 


^  168  700. 
=   126  3.iO. 
.  a  limit  ot  673  at 
ry  was  no  I'uiluro 
one  maximum 
vi'ii  for  the  other 


materials. 
Elastic  limits  by  micrometer.    Beam  i.iilr<l  to  show  limit. 

Uut  one  maximum. 
Maximum  stress  per  square  inch,  origin^il    -  190  000. 
actu:il     -166  030. 


stress  r,-r«quare  inch,  oriRieal  -    91710. 
actunl      =    73  850. 


• 
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Tensile  Tests  of  Miscellaneous  Bars.- 


TABLE  No.  6. 
-Testing  Laboratory  of  Cambria  Iron  Company.     C.  A.  Marshall,  Engineer  of  Tests. 


3.58,  369 

157,  451 

476,  479, 466 


873,  679  . 
659,  647,  647a 

233611— b 

2348a 

2351ii 

2352a 

2353a 

2360a 

2335a 

2343a 

2344a 

2347a 

2346a 

2345a 

2338a 

2337a 

2293 

2307 

23119 

2311 

2311 

2391a-b-c 


41230 

42  830 
39  570 
54  430 
60  830 
51810 
49  260 
74  510 
69  000 
67  110 

49  760 
32  670 
4(690 

43  250 

46  000 
48  160 

50  060 
32  010 
36  920 
39  460 

39  570 

40  000 

47  780 
47  OOU 
47  600 
39  000 
36  000 
41000 
42  780 
35  .500 


67  320 
67  500 

66  120 
102  300 

101  900 

102  200 
101  600 
144  400 
144  7U0 
144  600 

80  825 
46  980 
71400 
74  625 
78  375 
82  150 
82  430 
62  100 
61  110 
61870 
63140 
64  680 
72  0.iO 
74  625 
74  650 
56  810 
61  790 

67  690 

56  890 


6 

7 

8 

a 

■2  a 

.2 

is 

-  » 

"S 

a  ^ 

o 

a- 

«S 

In. 

10 

28.7 

69.4 

8 

29.5 

57.0 

27.8 

67.4 

19.4 

30.9 

14.9 

26.4 

17.2 

28.9 

10 

14.0 

18.8 

7.2 

10.2 

7.0 

8.0 

10 

9.3 

10.7 

10 

27.0 

47.0 

34.1 

69.6 

10 

26.2 

50.0 

26.0 

65.3 

25.4 

62.4 

10 

21.2 

47.8 

22.4 

62.2 

10 

33.6 

64.6 

10 

27.0 

63.4 

10 

20.4 

60.1 

10 

29.2 

54  2 

10 

27.6 

58.0 

10 

18.1 

— 

10 

23.2 

46.0 

10 

23.3 

62.1 

10 

21.0 

30.0 

21.8 

63.8 

10 

15.2 

38.4 

9 

29.7 

54.4 

29  150  000 
29  500  000 
29  640  000 
29  960  000 
2a  420  000 
29  200  000 
29  580  000 

29  G30  OOO 


30  420  000 
3o' 370  000 


28  570  000 
28  480  000 
28  480  000 


Appearance  of  fracture. 


Fine  silhy 

Cup,  fine  silky , 

Silky 

Fine  crystal,  dull  center 
"         "  '*    spot.., 

Crystal,  dull  spot , 

Crystalline 

Dull  crystal,  dull  spot. . . , 

Half  cup,  silky 

Cup, silky 

Silky  and  duli!.!.".'.*.'."'.!! 

Dull 

Silky  and  dull 

"     and  dull 

"    and  dull 

Dull,  some  faint  crystal. . . 
"    crystal,  dull  center. . 

Coarse  silky 

Dark      "      

Half  cup,  flue  silky 


Kind  of  material. 


( !    Elastic  limit  by  beam  and  flaking  of  .scale. 


to  show  limit. 


Bessemer  steel. 


Iron  rolled      \ 
from  scrap.      ) 


1  din'creut  luelt. 


.Each  from  a  different  heal. 
I  Broke  in  grip. 


m 


Vol  XVII,  p  70.  TABLE    No.    8. 

CoMPKESsioN  Tests  of  1-inoh  Square  Steel  Baes,  Hinged. 
{See  Plate  A'.) 
All  from  same  blow,  distinguished  by  letter  W.     Tested  as  from  rolls    with  rocking  bearings,  bars  vertical,  axis  of  pins  east  and  west.     All  dimensions  in  inches;  loads  in  pounds  per 

square  inch.     "  Deviation  "  is  from  straight  line  through  centers  of  ends  of  bars  at  the  middle  of  length. 


N.  .08 

N.'.'io' 


41  720 
39  730 

32  690 
19  810 
26  830 
21  850 
19  9110 
19  900 
18  820 
18  820 

33  000 
17  680 
13  930 

15  12U 

16  450 
16  900 
15  780 
15  800 

15  100 

16  000 
13  600 
12  960 


s, 

.045 

13  000 

N 

.16 

15  900 

H 

.03 

13  60O 

S 

.10 

14  600 

N. 

.12 

12100 

S. 

.06 

12  200 

N. 

.40 

11540 

N. 

.08 

11440 

N. 

.92 

10  060 

N. 

.11 

9  210 

N 

.13 

9  810 

N. 

.13 

9  810 

IN. 

iw 

.011 
.061 

9  710 

N. 

.07 

9  830 

8. 

.08 

10  830 

S. 

.51 

8  000 

S. 

.03 

8  200 

8. 

.16 

8  700 

8. 

.22 

8  800 

8. 

.08 

7  200 

8, 

.02 

7  30O 

S. 

.11 

7  300 

N.>  .98 

"n.'.'m' 

"N.'lii' 


N.; 


.90 


N.  .52 

N.  .77 


S.  .72 

N.  .42 

8.  1.06 

8.  .66 

N.  .21 
8.  .94 
S.  .99 


jN.  .201 
\  IS.  .75  [ 
S.  .57 
N.  .57 


15  400 

>11  800 

15  800 

12  700 
>12  000 

13  980 


RKMAltKS. 

Moilo  of  fnilure,  etc. 


Not  removed  ti)l  load  fallen  to  30  000. 

Bather  sndcleu  at  6  incbefi  from  upper  end. 
Slowly  to  38  720;  then  euddenly  to  19  810. 
Sudden. 

"        Elastic  limit  is  mean  of  two  tests. 


after  standing  a  whiU'  at  umximuin. 
bent  along  axis. 


Very  sudden. 
Very  sudden. 


Bent  east  first,  then  north. 

Very  sudden.    Scale  disturbed  ouly  uear  middle. 

Scale  disturbed  middle  12  inches. 

Maximum  lonRthcniuK  per  inch  middle  8.  -^  .006. 

Scale  disturbed  iu  middle  12  inches  by  reappllcation. 

Scale  disturbed  in  middle  by  reappllcation. 

Scale  slightly  disturbed  N.  side  middle  16  inches. 

Scale  not  disturbed. 

Scale  slightly  disturbed  middle  0  inches  S.  side. 


Scale  not  disturbed. 

Scale  slightly  disturbed  middle  14  i 

Scale  not  disturbed. 


V..1,  xvii,  r.  .0.  TABLE  No.  9. 

Compression  Tests  of  1-inch  Squabe  Iron  Bars,  Hinged. 
(See  Plate  SI.) 
All  fiom  same  lot  of  iron  distingnished  by  letter  K.     Tested  as  from  rolls  with  rocking  bearings,  bars  vertical,  axis  of  pins  east  and  west.     All  dimensions  in  im-hes 
loads  in  pounds  per  square  inch.     "Deviation "  is  from  straight  line  through  centers  of  ends  of  bars  at  middle  of  length. 


'■ 

c 

ratio. 

a 

3 

16 

65 

16 

66 

20 

69 

20 

69 

22 

76 

22 

76 

21 

83 

U 

83 

26 

90 

26 

90 

28 

97 

28 

97 

30 

1U4 

:io 

104 

32 

111 

32 

111 

34 

118 

M 

118 

36 

126 

36 

125 

38 

132 

38 

132 

40 

138 

40 

138 

42 

145 

42 

145 

Twist. 
Arc  for 
radius  1. 


Same  shifted  on  bearings  .03  south  o 


shifted  c 


I  bearings  .01  south  of  a 

'■      1      52      I     180       I       ....       I  £ 

le.  applying  pressure  at  start  to  cat 
site  direction 


.05     I  E      .04 
i  failure  in  oppo 


IIP,  applying  pressure  at  start  to  i 


iJUth    ! 


2  failure  towards 


35  100 
35  100 
35  100 


36  500 
34  340 
34  750 


32  900 
32  900 
32  900 

32  900 
34  340 
34  340 
34  340 

33  860 
36  410 
36  410 

36  410 

33  680 
33  680 
31  760 


e  sbil'ted  on  bearings  .00  north  of  a 


applying  pressure  at  start  to  t 


applying  pressure  at  start  to  c 


.02     I  W     .04 
J  failure  in  oppo-] 


I  failure  in  oppo-| 


36  000 
36  000 
36  000 


Same,  applying  pressure  at  start  to  cause  failure  towards 
north  again 


34  910 
33  910 

33  910 

34  700 

31  230 

32  220 

33  7vO 


30  700 
29  270 
33  000 


34  900 
30  910 
20  000 
20  900 
19  900 
31020 
23  320 
30  600 
18  890 
18  000 
14  600 


11000 
28  000 
14  120 

18  490 

16  000 


16  900 

12  000 

S700 
12  000 
18  200 


13  900 
12  800 

14  900 
18  000 


-2  150 

-  1  16IJ 

-  1  8.50 


-1  750 
-4  150 
—  600 
- 1  900 
-6  900 
- 12  OOU 
- 13  OUO 
_  3  320 

-  11  020 

-  3  740 

-  14  970 
-18  410 


N.  .09 

n:  .02 

S.  .13 

S.  .04 


Load.       Deviation. 


30O00 
31  500 
19  040 
18  000 
IB  8.)0 
17  850 
14  590 
16  870 


12  940 

13  000 
9  980 

12  200 

13  930 
11140 

9170 
11220 

8  9J0 
11430 
12  700 
12  910 


11000 
8  OUO 
10  640 


8  500 
8  800 
8  400 


7  600 
6  400 

6  700 

6  400 


N. 
S. 

.06 
.06 

SOOO 

S. 

.01 

N. 

00 

9  OOO 

S. 

.05 

15  000 

N. 

.00 

Rbmauks. 
Mode  of  failure, 


After  loaa  fallen  to  16  000. 

Bent   west  first,    load    falling    to  20  2un,   then 

ioutb  suddenly,  load  falling  to  10  870. 
Started  to  bend  east,  then  veered  south. 
Sudden. 


Bent  weBt  first,    load   falling;    to    24  suu 
north  suddenly,  load  falling  to  12  940. 
Sudden. 


Rather  sudden. 

Very  slow.    Scalu  not  disturbed. 


thoi 


Scale  not  disturbed. 


00    jScale  not  disturbed. 


Scale  very  slighily  disturbed. 

Scale  not  disturbed.    Very  slow. 

Verv  sudden.    Varying  degrees  of  pressure  at 

start  gave  maxima  17  OOO,  9  900,  and  13  000, 

failures  all  toward  south. 


Started  *o  fail  towards  west,  veered  north. 


^RSHALL   ON"    COM  P.   STRENGTH    OF   STEEL   AND   IRON. 

TABLE   No.   10. 
Detail  of  Tensile  Test  of  l-inch  Square  Steel,  Series  W. 

Piece  Mark W  5 

Cross  Section 1.000  x  1.006. 

Area 1.006. 

Gauged  Length 8  and  10  inches. 

Machine Emery  300  000. 
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a" 
& 

X 

of     ex- 
in  units 
inch. 

a 

OQ 

a 

per  cent. 

X 

Kemarks. 

©    X 

a 

o 

a 

5^ 

z  a 
i  o 

a     « 
o 

1— t 

^ 

cqPm 

G 

H 

(=1 

X 

1006 

1.000 

2.50 

000250 

.0031 

5  030 

5U00 

9.50 

.001200 

.0150 

15  090 

15  000 

27.25 

.003925 

.0491 

J 

25  150 

25  000 

26.75 

. 006600 

.0825 

.... 

Modulus  of  extension  =  29  630  000. 

35  210 

35  000 

27.00 

.009300 

.1162 

J 

5  030 

5  000 

.001425 

•  •  •  • 

4-.00O225 

Modulus  of  elasticity  E  =  30  420  000. 

35  210 

35  000 

.009300 

.1162 

40  240 

40  000 

13.75 

.010675 

.1334 

41  •246 

41000 

2.25 

.010900 

.1362 

42  V52 

42  000 

2.50 

.011150 

.1394 

43  258 

43  0U0 

2.75 

.011425 

.  1428 

44  214 

44  000 

2.50 

.011675 

.1459 

45  270 

45  000 

2.75 

.011950 

.1494 

46  276 

46  000 

2.50 

.0122CK) 

.1525 

47  282 

47  000 

3.75 

.012575 

.1572 

Bar  ecaling  upper  end  outside  of  gauge 
points. 

47  782 

47  500 

446.00 

.057175 

.7159 

Scaling  lower  end,  elastic  limit  by  be?m. 

47  782 

47  500 

250.00 

.0^2175 

1.03 

One  minute  later. 

47  782 

47  500 

975.00 

.179675 

2.25 

Two  minutes  later. 

47  782 

47  500 

.00 

.179675 

2.25 

One  minute  later. 

47  782 

47  500 

10  00 

.180675 

2.26 

" 

47  782 

47  50U 

7.00 

.181375 

2.27 

" 

48  288 

48  000 

8.00 

.182175 

2/28 

c< 

49  294 

49  000 

12.00 

.183375 

2.28 

" 

50  300 

50  000 

240.00 

.207375 

2.59 

<• 

51306 

51  too 

109  00 

.218275 

2.73 

" 

52  312 

52  000 

'..29.00 

.241175 

3.01 

54  3-24 

54  000 

380.1.0 

.279175 

3.49 

56  336 

56  000 

495.00 

.328675 

4.11 

58  348 

58  000 

535.00 

.b82175 

4.78 

CO  360 

60  000 

640.00 

.446175 

5.. 58 

Micrometer  removed.   Above  on  gauged" 
length  8  in.,  below  on  10  in. 

62  372 

62  000 

.... 

0.70 

7.0 

64  384 

64  000 

0.81 

8.1 

66  396 

66  000 

0.98 

9.8 

68  408 

68  000 

1.18 

11.8 

70  420 

70  000 

1.67 

16.7 

70  780 

70  760 

2.17 

21.7   . 



Maximum  load.  Extension  taken  as  load 
begins  lo  faU. 

70  0L0 

69  580 

.... 

2.38 

23  8 

67  000 

66  600 

2.51 

25.1 

56  000 

55  660 

.  *  • . 

2.71 

27.1 

.... 

Breaking  load. 
After  rupture. 

Appearance  of  fracture,  fine,  silky  and  dull.     Radial  markings. 

Position  of  fracture,  3^  inches  from  end  mark. 

Diameter,  .660  sg^uare. 

Per  cent,  reduction,  56.7. 

Elongation  of  inch  sections,  .23  X  .28  X  .09  (fracture)  X  .30  X.  26  X  .21  X  .20  X  .19  X  .18  X  .17. 
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TABLE   No.  11. 
Detail  of  Compression  Test  of  1-iiicli  Square  Steel,  Series  W. 

Piece  Mark W  .'> 

Cross  Section 1.005  x  1.002. 

Area  1.007. 

Gauged  Length  .-- ..." Total  =  4 . 020  inches. 

Machine Emery  300  000. 


40  280 

45  315 

46  322 
48  820 

47  831 
47  831 
47  831 
47  831 

47  831 

48  820 
48  820 
48  820 
50  350 
52  364 
54  378 
56  31)2 
CO  420 
70  490 
■80  560 
90  630 


(^  Ui  a: 

tt^  S 

m  «  S 


40  000 

45  000 

46  000 
48  480 

47  500 
47  500 
47  500 
47  500 

47  500 

48  480 
48  480 
48  480 
50  000 
52  000 
54  000 
56  000 
60  000 
70  000 
80  000 
90  000 


v 

u 

,  43 

e3 

Q<r-H 

a  . 

c  a 

Ml   2 

O  t-H 

"  ft 

iress  per 
inch  act 
Pounds. 

<u  o 

03  (fj 

e  a* 

as 

0)  p. 

feft 

cc 

P4 

0^ 

00 

00 

00 

00 

.001 

0.02 

.0035 

0.09 

.006 

0.15 

.035 

0.87 

.042 

1.05 

.050 

1.25 

.057 

1.42 

.079 

1.97 

.081 

2.02 

.082 

2.05 

.085 

2.12 

.099 

2.47 

.112 

2.80 

54  320 

.125 

3.12 

57  520 

.155 

3.87 

66  030 

.238 

5.95 

73  250 

.343 

8.57 

78  380 

.482 

12.05 

Enlarged 
Dimeusious. 


1.018X1.020 
1.026X1.024 
1.032X1.035 
1.047X1.0.50 
1.075X1.075 


038 
050 
067 
099 
155 


Remarks. 


Specimen  removed  for  measure- 
ment after  each  load. 
Load  held  one  minnte. 


Elastic  limit 

released  load 
Load  held  one 


shown  by  beam, 
immediately, 
minute. 


Speci- 
men skewed  so  much  that  it 
slips  on  face  of  platform.  Test 
discontinued. 


I 
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TABLE   No.   12. 
Detail  of  Tensile  Test  of  1-inch  Square  Iron,  Series  K. 

Piece  Mark K  11 

Cross  Section 1.005  square. 

Area 1.010. 

Gauged  Length 8  and  10  inches. 

Machine Emery  300  000. 


a 

i5  p  J 

d 
o 

(4 

•o 

C^  ^ 

o 

w 

o 

I   X 

^5.-^ 

a 

u 

.a 

p.* 

t- 

5  -  o 

o     . 

a 

o 

Remarks. 

ft-O 

p« 

G  ^  X. 

X  » 

eS  a 

o-S^ 

®ja 

5- 

_  3 

ten 

|.a 

ton 
of 

X  - 

o 

^^ 

X-" 

a 

H 

ii 

X: 

6  050 

5000 

15.00 

.001500 

.0187 

10  100 

lOdOO 

14.00 

.002900 

.0362 

1 

15150 

15  000 

14.75 

.004375 

.0547 

E  =  27  910  000 

aOlKK) 

20  000 

14.00 

.005775 

.0722 

5  050 



.001475 

—.000025 

25  250 

25  000 

14.00 

.007175 

.C»897 

26  260 

26  000 

3.00 

.007475 

.0934 

27  270 

27  000 

3.00 

.007775 

.0972 

28  280 

28  000 

2.75 

.008050 

.1006 

29  290 

29  000 

4.00 

.008450 

.10.56 

30  300 

30  000 

3.00 

.008750 

.1094 

31310 

1    31000 

6  00 

.O093.:0 

.1169 

32  020 

'   31700 

1  108.00 

.12C150 

1.50 

Elastic  limit   by   beam,   beli  cue 
minute. 

32  3-20 

32  000 

11.00 

.121250 

1.52 

33  330 

33  000 

29.00 

1      .124150 

1.55 

34  310 

34  000 

380.00 

.1621.30 

2.<3 

35  350 

35000 

180.00 

.18C(150 

2.25 

36  360 

i    36000 

300.00 

,      .210150 

2.63 

Micrometer    removed.      Above  on 
gauged  length  of  8  inches,  below 
on  10  inches. 

38  380 

38  000 



0.32 

3.2 

40  40J 

40  000 

'  0.43 

4.3 

42  420 

42  000 

'  0  54 

5.4 

44  440 

44  000 

0.69 

6.9 

46  460 

46  000 

1  0.90 

9.0 

48  480 

48  000 

1.22 

12.2 

50  300 

49  800 

1.94 

19.4 

Maximum  load. 

46  0O0 

45  540 



2.13 

21.3 

Bieaking  load.    Fell  rapidly  after 
'     maximum. 
After  rupture. 

Appearance  of  fracture,  100  per  cent,  fibrous. 
Position  of  fracture,  1^  inches  from  end  mark. 
Diameter,  .835  X  .840. 
Per  cent,  redaction,  30.5. 

Elongation  ol  inch  sections.  .30  X  .37  (fracture)  X  .22  x|  .20  X  .19  X  .18  X 
.16  X  .17. 

SUMMAJBY  OF  TeSSTLK  TeST   OF  1-rSCH   SQUARE  I  BOX. 

Series  K,  Piece  mark  K  5, 

Ela&tic  limit =32  280  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Ultimate  strength =50  490        "  " 

Elongation  in  10  inches =:     25.2  per  cent. 

Reduction  of  area =     38.0 

Fracture  fibrous 100        " 


.17  X  .17  X 
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TABLE  No.  13. 
Detail  of  Compression  Test  of  l-inch  Square  Iron,  Series  K. 

Piece  Mark K  11 

Cross  Section 995  x  .995. 

Area ^ 990. 

Gauged  Length  .= Total  =  3.984. 

Machine Emery  300  COO. 


a; 
c«  3 


19  800 

24  750 

25  740 

26  730 

27  7'20 

28  710 

29  700 

30  690 

31  680 

32  670 

32  670 

33  660 

34  650 

35  640 

36  630 

37  620 

38  610 

39  600 
41  580 
43  960 
45  540 
47  520 
49  500 
54  450 
m  400 
€4  350 
€9  300 
80  700 


« 

<s 

J.    . 

H     . 

it 

t-l  w 

T<*» 

O  0) 

o  a 

a   . 

J3Si 

A   4/ 

u<a 

^1 

a,  o 

"3  o 

O    (H     IC 

s5 

_  a 

OJ     ^     Ci 
®     fl   P 

a  bD 

a  &JD 

00   O  S 

V  aP 

So 

a '5 

*."(ii 

u.S  Ah 

Jr!  * 

5r!  <^ 

cc 

CC 

Ph 

Ph 

20  000 

000 

00 

25  000 

, 

000 

00 

26  000 

octo 

00 

27  000 

(»0() 

00 

28  000 

^ 

, 

000 

00 

29  000 

^ 

. 

000 

00 

30  000 

.0005 

0.01 

31000 

, 

, 

.0015 

0.04 

32  000 

^ 

. 

.003 

0.07 

33  000 

.022 

0  55 

33  000 

.023 

0.57 

34  000 

33  830 

.024 

0.60 

35  000 

.027 

0.67 

36  000 

.030 

0.75 

37  000 



.032 

0.80 

38  000 

37  690 

.039 

0.97 

39  000 

.... 

.042 

1.05 

40  000 

39  600 

.046 

1.15 

42  000 

•  •  >  • 

.052 

1.30 

44  400 

43  710 

.069 

1.72 

46  000 

45  190 

.082 

2.05 

48  000 

46  890 

.098 

2.45 

50  000 

48  440 

.116 

2.90 

55  000 

52  340 

.171 

4.27 

60  000 

56  240 

.236 

5.90 

65  000 

59  500 

.313 

7.82 

70  000 

62  250 

.408 

1.02 

81  620 

.756 

1.89 

Enlarged 
dimensions. 


.  998  X.  997 


.  999  X.  999 

I'.oobxi'.obo 
i.663xi!663 

1  00  »X  1.004 


007X1.007 
010X1.012 
020X1.020 
028X1.028 
040X1.040 
055X1.055 


Remarks. 


Load  held  one  minute. 


995 


998 
000 

006 

008  1 

014 

022 

040 

056 

081 

114 


four  minutes, 
cipal  elastic  limit. 
Load  held  one  minute. 


Piin- 


i Skewed  /jj-inch.      Test  discon- 
j     tiuued. 

I  Cross  section  out  of  square  and 
irregular. 
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TABLE  No.  U. 
Detail  of  Comi^ression  Test  of  l-incli  Round  Steel,  as  from  Rolls. 

Laboratory  Number '233Ga. 

Piece  Mark 2336a. 

Cross  Section 1.007. 

Area 800. 

Gauged  Length 8  inches  central. 

Total  Length 12.015. 

Machine Emery. 


Hi 

£  <»■ 
3  9 

00    O 

as 

»  a 

Difference  of 
shortening  in 
unitsof  .OOOliu. 

Total  shortening. 
Inches. 

Shortening  per 
cent. 

Set. 

Remarks. 

1600 

2  000 

6.25 

.000625 

.0078 

4  000 

5  000 

8.75 

.001500 

.0187 

8  000 

10  000 

14.50 

.002950 

.0369 

12  000 

15  000 

14.50 

.004400 

.0.550 

16  000 
20  000 
24  000 

20  000 
25  000 
30  000 

13.75 
14.00 
13.75 

005775 
.007175 
.008550 

.0722 
.0S97 
.1069 

[e  =  28  830  000.      Modulus  of 
j      pression  =  28  680  000. 

corn- 

28  000 

35  000 

13.25 

.009875 

.1234 

1 

4  000 

5  000 

.   .  .   • 

—  .000050 

J 

32  000 

40  000 

12.75 

.oiiiso 

.1394 

32  800 

41000 

2.75 

.011425 

.  1428 

33  600 

42  000 

2.25 

.011650 

.1456 

34  400 

43  000 

2.50 

.011900 

.1487 

.••... 

First  break  of  scale,  lower  end. 

35  200 

44  000 

2.25 

.012125 

.1516 

36  000 

45  000 

2.f,0 

.012375 

.1547 

36  800 

46  000 

2.25 

.012600 

.1575 

37  600 

47  000 

2.60 

.012850 

.1003 

38  400 

48  000 

3.00 

.013150 

.1644 

38  800 

48  500 

1.25 

.013275 

.1659 

Scaled  li  inches  lower  end. 

39  200 

49  000 

3.25 

.013600 

.1700 

39  600 

49  500 

5.75 

.014175 

.1772 

Going. 

39  600 

49  500 

17.50 

.015925 

.1991 

1 

39  600 
39  600 

49  500. 
49  500 

26.00 
29.00 

.018525 
.021425 

.2316 
.2678 

1 

\ 

About  £  minute  intervals. 

39  600 

49  500 

34.50 

.024875 

.3109 

J 

39  600 

49  500 

65.00 

.031375 

.3922 

Scales  in  middle.     Gone  by 
Bending  left  front. 

beam. 

37  300 

46  625 

•  •  •  • 

Fell  to  this  slowlv. 

38  000 

47  500 

.... 

Eose  to  this  slowly. 

00 

00 

.175 

2.19 

Removed  and  measured. 

38  400 

48  000 

Replaced. 

Second  maximum. 

28  000 

35  000 

.... 



Load  falliHg.     Removed. 
Upper  bearing  opened  at  edge. 

Maximum  ordinate  1  inch  above  middle  =      .61  inch. 
Chord  shortening =  0 .  315    " 
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CAMBRIA.  IRON  COMPANY— TESTING  LABORATORY. 

Johnstown,  Pa.,  May,  1887. 

Detail    Reports    of    Compression    Tests   of    1-inch  Square    Steel, 

Series  W.    70  000-pound  Cambria  Bessemer  Steel,  with  Hinged 

Ends. 

Explanations. 

All  tested  as  from  rolls,  not  cold  straightened. 

Ends  of  bars  were  plane,  and  rested  on  hinged-rocker  bearings  with 
lubricated  pins,  the  bearing  surface  of  which  is  in  i>lane  of  axes  of  pins. 
•  Deviations  were  taken  at  middle  of  bar,  and  are  referred  to  the 
straight  line  passing  through  centers  of  ends  of  bar.  Deviations  given 
for  load  00  were  measured  before  putting  bar  into  testing  machine  by 
applying  a  straight  edge.  Deviations  under  load  were  obtained  by 
measuring  with  a  steel  scale  the  ordinates  from  fine  fish  cords  stretched 
parallel  to  bar  by  means  of  a  clamp  at  bottom,  to  which  one  end  of  cord 
was  fastened,  and  a  similar  clamp  at  top  carrying  grooved  pulleys  over 
which  the  cords  i^a-ssed  with  weights  attached  to  overhanging  ends. 
Deviations  under  no  load  and  under  initial  load  of  200  or  500  pounds 
are  assumed  to  be  equal. 

The  tests  were  made  on  a  vertical  300  OOO-j^ound  Emery  Testing 
machine.  Axis  of  pins  in  all  cases  east  and  west.  All  bars,  except  a 
few  of  the  longest  ones,  were  scribed  every  inch  on  all  four  sides,  and 
the  inches  are  referred  to  by  numbers  beginning  at  bottom. 

Marked  end  of  bar  was  down  in  all  cases. 
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Description 

Load. 
Lbs. 

Load. 

Deviations. 

of 

Lbs.  per 

Remarks. 

Specimen. 

sq  in. 

N. 

S. 

E. 

W. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

Mark,  W  5 

00 
200 

00 

01) 
00 

00 
00 

Length, 12.03  in. 

5  000 
10  000 

00 
00 

00 
00 

Size, 

20  000 

.005 

00  , 

1.000x1.005  in. 

30  000 
40  000 
41000 
4-2  000 

43  000 

44  000 
4.1  000 

46  000 

47  000 

.005 
.005 
.005 
.005 
.005 
.005 
.005 
.005 
.005 

00 

00 

00  1 
.005 
.005 
.005 
.005 
.005 
.005 

48  000 

.005 

.005 

49  000 

.Oj5 

00 

50  000 

.00') 

00 

51000 

.005 

00 

Scaling  on  ends,  slightly  at 
middle. 

51600 

51350 

.01 

OO' 

Gone. 

49  800 



.01 

00 

Scaled  2  inches  upper  end, 
1^  inches  lower  end. 

49  800 

.01 

.01 

49  800 

.01 

.01 

■■ 

Scaled  3  inches  upper  end, 
2  inches  lower  end. 

50  000 

.02 

.03 

Scaled  4  inches  upper  end, 
3  inches  lower  end. 

48  600 



.03 

.05 

Scaled  5  inches  upper  end, 
3  inches  lower  end. 

49  400 

.03 

.07 

Scaled  6  inches  upper  end, 
3  inches  lower  end. 

45  50 ) 

.22 

45  000 

!69 

.28 

200 

.09 

.27 

5  000 

.09 

.27 

10  030 

.09 

.27 

15  000 

.09 

.27 

20  000 

.0:» 

.28 

25  000 

.09 

.28 

30  000 

•  •  •  • 

.09 

.28 

35  000 

. .  • . 

.09 

.28 

36  000 

.09 

.28 

37  000 

.09 

.29 

3t000 

.09 

.29 

39  000 

.09 

.23 

40  000 

.10 

.29 

41  00 ) 

.10 

.29 

4i000 

.10 

.29 

43  000 

.10 

.29 

44  000 

.10 

.29 

44  800 

.... 

.11 

.30 

43  20') 

.12 

.32 

Sp3cimen  removed. 

Chord  shortening  =  .33  inch. 


At   1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11  inches 

Ordi nates  west     j   .02 

.04 

.14 

.22 

.30 

.32 

.30 

.24 

.16 

.09 

.Oi  inch. 

south  (   .02 

.05 

.09 

.12 

.12 

.13 

.11 

.09 

.06 

.04 

.02      " 

Shoktexing  Per  Inch. 


1 

0 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12  inches 

West  Side  ( 

.02 

.015 

.015 

.01 

.03 

.045 

.05 

.04 

.03 

.0$ 

.02 

.02  inch. 

East  Side    1 

.04 

.04 

.03 

.02 

00 

—  .01 

00 

03 

.02 

.03 

.05 

.05     " 
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Description 

Load. 

Lbs. 

Load. 

Deviations. 

of 

Lbs.  per 
sq.  in. 

Remarks. 

Specimi'n. 

N. 

S. 

E. 

W. 

lu. 

In. 

Mark.  W  8 

00 

GO 

(10 

00 

200 

^ 

00 

00 

LeogtL, 12.04  in. 

5  00 ) 
10  000 

• 

00 
00 

00 
00 

Size, 

20  000 

, 

00 

00 

1.003x1.004  in. 

30  000 
40  000 
41000 

42  000 

43  000 

44  COO 

45  000 

46  000 

• 

00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

.01 

.01 

47  000 

•  . 

00 

.01 

Scaled  2  inches  at  upper 

end. 

47  800 

47  480 

00 

.02 

Gone. 

47  800 

.... 

GO 

.01 

Scaled  2^  inches  upper  end, 
1  iuch  lower  end. 

48f00 

•  •  •  ■ 

.005 

.01 

48  800 

48  470 

.01 

.02 

Scalinp  more  rapidly. 

48  000 

.... 

.03 

.02 

Scaled  5  inches  upper  end, 
1  inch  lower  ei:d. 

46  000 

.... 

.07 

.03 

40  000 

.... 

.25 

.03 

Scaled  7  inches  upper  end, 
1  inch  lower  end. 

35  000 

.... 

.32 

.04 

33  000 

.28 

.04 

Probably  extent  of  rocking 
motion. 

34  300 

.... 

.30 

.04 

36  000 

.32 

Past  extent  of  rocking  mo- 
tion. 

200 

•  a  •  . 

.32 

.04 

5  000 

•   •  •  * 

.32 

10  000 

.... 

.33 

15  000 

.... 

.33 

25  000 

•• 

Extent  of  rocking  motion. 
Specimen  removed. 

After  Specimen  Removed. 


At    1 
Ordinates  North  (  .07 
East     \  .02 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12    inches 

.14 

.21 

.29 

.35 

.38 

.35 

.32 

.25 

.16 

.08 

. .    inch. 

.025 

.03 

.04 

•04 

.045 

.04 

.04 

.03 

.02 

00 

—  .02      " 

Shortening  Per  Inch. 


At    1 
North  Side  (  .005 
East  Side     (    .01 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

inches 

0 

0 

0 

.02 

.04 

.04 

.035 

.025 

.025 

.025 

.02 

inch. 

0 

u 

0 

0 

0* 

0* 

ot 

.01 

.01 

.04 

.01 

" 

*  Sca!e  disturbed  by  tension.        t  Scale  disturbed  by  compression. 
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Description 

Load. 
Lbs. 

Load. 

Deviations, 

of 

Lbs.  per 
sq.  in. 

Remarks. 

Specimen. 

N. 

S. 
In. 

E. 

W. 
In. 

Mark,  W  8- 

00 
200 

00 

.015 
.015 

.03 
.03 

Length,  39.96  in. 

5  000 
10  OLO 

.015 
.015 

.01 
.01 

Size, 

15  000 

.... 

.015 

.01 

1.000  xlOOO. 

20  00J 
25  000 
30  000 

35  000 

36  000 

37  000 
37  980 
13  000 

37' 980 
13  000 

.015 
.025 
.025 
.035 
.045 
.045 

.975 

.01 
.01 
00 

00 
00 
00 

Failed  very  suddenly. 
Scale    disturbed   in    middle 

12    inches    concave    side , 

s.ightly  on  other  side. 

200 

.435 

1  000 

.445 

2  000 

.465 

3  000 

.505 

3  500 

.515 

4  000 

.545 

4  500 

.555 

5  000 

.585 

5  500 

.605 

6  000 

.635 

7  000 

.705 

7  500 

.725 

8  000 

.765 

8  500 

.805 

9  000 

.845 

Extent  of  rockins;  motion. 

200 

.435 

Removed  specimen. 

Ordinate  north  at  middle  =    .44  inch. 

"        west  "  =  .015  " 

Chord  shortening =    .01  " 

SHoiiTENtNG  Per  Inch. 
(      1  to  18        19        20        21        22 

(  0  .005     .005     .005  .005 

South  side  not  perceptible. 


North  Side 


23  to  40 
0 


Description 

Load. 

Lbs. 

Load. 

Deviations. 

of 

Lbs.  per 

Remarks. 

Specimen. 

sq. in. 

N. 

S. 

E. 

W. 

In. 

In. 

Mark,  W  5- 

00 

00 

.08 

.015 

200 

.... 

.08 

.015 

Length,  39.98  in. 

3  000 
5  000 

.09 
.09 

.015 
.015 

Size, 

7  501) 

.10 

.015 

1.000  X  1.005. 

10  Olio 
12  500 

.11 
.12 

.015 
•015 

Ends  square. 

15  000 

.13 

.015 

17  500 

.15 

.015 

19  300 

19  210 

• 

Going.     Failed. 

15  900 

..',9 

.025 

200 

.12 

.015 

' 

3  000 

.13 

5  000 

,14 

7  5U0 

.16 

10  000 

.18 

1-2  500 

.21 

14  900 

.32 

Going. 

15  000 

.38 

15  400 

.48 

. 

15  400 

.60 

Scales  on  inside. 

200 

.15 

.025 

Specimen  removed. 

Ordinate  south  at  middle  =:  .16  inch. 
Chord  shortening =    00     " 

Shortening  per  inch  not  perceptible.    Scale  disturbed  on  midd'e  12  inches  south  side. 
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Description 

of 

Load. 
Lbs. 

Load. 
Lbs.  per 

Deviations. 

Remarks. 

Specimen. 

sq.  in. 

N. 

S. 

E. 

W. 

In. 

In. 

Mark,  W  7- 

00 

00 

00 

00 

.01 

200 

•  .  •  * 

00 

00 

.01 

Length.  41.97  in. 

5  000 
10  000 

.01 
.01 

.01 
.01 

Size, 

15  000 

.. 

.01 

00 

1.000  X  1.000. 

20  000 
25  000 

.01 
.02 

.01 
.01 

Twist  ilj,'ht 

30  000 

.02 

.01 

hand  =  .06  in. 

31000 

32  000 

33  000 

34  000 
13  600 

200 

1000 

3 

4660 

.02 
.03 
.03 

!85 
.23 

.24 

.01 
.01 
.01 

!6i 

Failed  very  suddenb', 
Extent  ot  rocking  motion. 
Scale    disturbed    middle   14 
inches  north  side. 

2  000 

.25 

3  000 

.27 

4  000 

.29 

5  000 

.31 

6  000 

.34 

7  000 

.38 

8  000 

.43 

9  000 

.50 

10  000 

.60 

11000 

.73 

11  800 

.82 

, , 

Extent  of  rocking  motion. 

200 

.23 

Removed  specimen. 

~ 

1 

. 

Ordinate  north  at  middle  =  .25  inch. 

East           "  =  .01     " 

Chord  shortening =      0    " 

Shortening  Per  Inch. 

(         Middle  6  inclies  total.        Middle  2    Inches  total. 
\  .025  .01 

South  Side  not  perceptible. 


North  Side 


Description 

Load. 
Lbs. 

Load 

Deviations. 

of 

Lbs.  per 
sq.  in. 

Remarks, 

Specimen. 

N. 

S. 

E. 

SV. 

In. 

In. 

00 

00 

.05 

.. 

00 

Mark,  W  7: 

200 

.... 

.05 

. 

00 

5  000 

. .  • . 

.04 

. 

0 

Length,  41.97  in. 

10  000 
15  000 

.06 
.09 

01 
01 

Size, 

16  000 

.10 

01 

1.000  X  1.000. 

IC)  600 
14  600 
14  500 
14  500 

1 

'6  600 

'.39 
.40 
.42 

. 

Failed  slowly. 

200 

. . .. 

.05 

00 

Scale  undisturbed. 

5  000 

. . . 

.06 

00 

10  000 

.07 

00 

12  000 

. .  • 

.09 

.01 

13  000 

.10 

01 

14  000 

.10 

01 

15  000 

•  •  • 

.12 

01 

15  800 

. . . 

.      Failed. 

14  700 

.  •  • 

.35 

14  900 

• . . 

.54 

14  500 

.  ■ . 

.62 

. 

14  000 

... 

.69 

,                , 

Scale  disturbed   slightly  in 

middle  12    inches    south 

side. 

13  500 

....     i 

.73 

200 

.14 

1 

Removed  specimen. 

Ordinate  north  at  middle  =  .14  inch, 
west        "  ==  .02     " 

Chord  shortening :=  00     " 

Shortening  per.inch  not  perceptible  where  scale  disturbed. 
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Description 

Load. 
Lbs. 

Load. 

Deviations. 

of 

Lbs.  per 
sq.  in. 

Remarks. 

Specimen. 

N. 

S. 

E. 

W. 

In. 

In. 

00 

00 

.06 

.02 

Mark,  W  7- 

200 

.  .  . 

.Otj 

.02 

5  000 

.06 

.02 

Length,  43.97  in. 

10  000 
12  000 

.06 
.07 

.01 
.01 

Size, 

13  000 

.07 

.01 

1.000  X  1.000  in. 

UOOO 
15  000 

.07 
.07 

.01 
.01 

Has  some  dents  on 

16  000 

.08 

.01 

the  corners,  and 

17  000 

.08 

.02 

right  hand  twist 

18  000 

.08 

.02 

=  .06  in. 

19  000 

20  0U0 
200 

20  000 

21  000 

22  000 

23  000 
24:  000 
25  000 

.08 
.08 
.06 

.08 
.09 
.09 
.10 
.10 
.11 

.02 
.02 

.02 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 

To  confirm   original  devia- 
tion. 

26  000 

26  0 

JO 

.12 

Failed. 

J2  100 

12  100 

.82 

!6i 

Not  quite  extent  of  rocking 

motion.       Scale    slightly 

disturbed    io    middle    12 

inches  south  side. 

200 

.16 

.01 

1000 

.16 

2  000 

.16 

3  000 

.17 

4  000 

.18 

5  000 

.19 

6  000 

.20 

7  000 

.21 

8  000 

.22 

9  000 

.25 

]0  000 

.28 

11  000 

.85 

12  000 

.51 

*, 

Going. 

J2  000 

.56 

12  400 

.66 

12  700 

.96 

Scale  disttirbed  in  middle. 

200 

_ 

.24 

01 

Specimen  removed. 

Ordinate  south  at  middle  ^  .20  inch. 

west         "  =  .01     " 

Chord  shortening =  00     *• 


Shortening  apparently  .01  inch  in  middle  s'.x  inches,  south  side. 
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DoBcription 

Load. 
Lbs. 

Load. 

Deviations. 

of 

Lbs.  per 
sq.  in. 

Uemarks. 

Specimcu. 

N. 

S. 

E. 

w. 

In. 

1 

n. 

Mark,  W  7: 

00 
200 

00 

.025 
.025 

.01 
.01 

Length. 43.07  in. 

5  000 
10  000 

.02 
.02 

.01 
.01 

Size, 

15  000 

.03 

.01 

1  000x1.000  in. 

20  000 
25  000 

.... 

.03 
.04 

.01 
.01 

No  twist. 

26  000 

27  000 

28  000 

29  000 

.... 

.04 
.05 

.Jo 
.05 

.01 
.01 
01 
.01 

3o  000 

30  000 

.06 

Failed  very  Buddenly. 

12  200 

12  200 

.87 

Scule  disturbed  in    middle 
15  inches  north  side. 

200 

.16 

00 

1  000 

.16 

2  000 

.18 

3  000 

.19 

4  000 

.20 

5  000 

.21 

r>  000 

.23 

7  000 

.25 

8  000 

.30 

9  000 

.36 

10  000 

.45 

11000 

.63 

12  000 

.85 

Extent  of  rocking  motion. 

200 

.. 

.17 

■■  1 

Specimen  removed. 

Ordinate  north  at  middle,  =  .18  inch. 

'•        east           "  =  .01     " 

Chord  shortening =    00    " 

Shortening  per  inch  not  perceptible. 


Description 

ot 
Specimen. 


Mark,  W  6: 

Length,  48.00  in. 

Size, 
1.003x1.003  in. 

Right  hand  twist 
.05  in. 


Load.  V^^^*^- 
Lbs.  Lbs.  per 
;  sq.  m. 


00 
200 

5  000 

6  000 

7  000 

8  000 

8  000 

9  000 
10  000 
10  600 
10  720 

200 

1  000 

2  000 

3  000 

4  000 

5  000 

6  000 

7  000 

8  000 

9  000 
9  900 


00 


Deviations. 


N. 


10  660 


9  850 


In. 
.06 
.06 
.09 
.11 
.11 
.13 
.14 
.20 
.34 
.72 
.92 
.15 
.15 
.17 
.18 
.20 
.22 
.27 
.33 
.42 
.62 
.92 


E. 


In. 

.04 
.04 
.04 
.03 
.03 

!63 
.03 
.04 


.05 


W. 


Remarks. 


Failed. 


Extent  of  rocking  motion. 
Scale  slightly  disturbed 
in  middle  14  inches  south 
side,  but  shortening  per 
inch  not  perceptible. 


Ordinate  south  at  middle  =    .16 

"        west  "         =    .04 

Chcrd  shortening =  .005 


inch 
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Description 

Load. 
Lbs. 

Load. 

'              Deviations. 

of 

Lbs.  per 
1  sq.  in. 

Ilemarks. 

Specimen. 

N. 

1 
S. 

E. 

W. 

In. 

In. 

INrark,  W  fi- 

00 
200 

00 

.02 

.02 

•• 

.03 
.03 

Length, 48.00  in. 

5  000 
10  000 

.03 

1     .04 

•• 

.02 
.02 

Size, 

r.i  200 

13130 

.40 

Failed. 

1.003  X  1.003  in. 

11  600 

200 

5  (100 

10  000 

11  000 

12  000 

11  540 

.52 
.02 
.02 
.03 
.04 
.04 

•• 

!63 
.02 
.03 
.03 
.03 

13  000 

14  000 

13  980 

.05 
.06 

•• 

•• 

.02 

Failed  rather  slowly. 

11  500 

.45 

200 
00 

.02 

.02 

!03 
.03 

Specimen  placed  .02  inch 
sonth  of  axis. 

200 

.02 

.03 

5  000 

.02 

^ , 

.02 

10  000 

.03 

.03 

11000 

.03 

.03 

12  000 

.04 

.03 

13  000 

.04 

.03 

14  000 

«  •  •  « 

.04 

.03 

15  000 

.Q4 

.03 

16  000 

.... 

.04 

.03 

17  000 

«  •  •  • 

.05 

.. 

.03 

18  000 

•  •  •  • 

.05 

.04 

19  000 

.06 

.04 

20  000 

•  •  •  . 

.06 

.04 

21  000 

•  •  •  • 

.06 

.04 

22  000 

.07 

.04 

23  000 

22870 

.08 

.. 

•• 

Failed  suddenly.  Scale 
slightly  disturbed  in  mid- 

11500 

11440 

.77 

dle  6  inches  south  side. 

200 

• .  •  • 

.04 

!63 

1000 

.04 

.03 

2  000 

.... 

.04 

.02 

3  000 

.04 

.02 

4  000 

.... 

.05 

.02 

5  000 

•  -  •  • 

.05 

. 

.02 

6  000 

.  •  •  • 

.05 

.02 

7  0U0 

.... 

.C5 

.02 

8  000 

• .  •  • 

.06 

.. 

.02 

9  00i) 

.... 

.06 

]     1 

.02 

10  000 

.07 

1 

.03 

11000 

.07 

.'.     i 

.03 

12  000 

.07 

.03 

13  000 

.... 

.08 

.03 

14  000 

.08 

.02 

15  000 

.... 

.09 

_, 

.03 

16  000 

...'.     ' 

.10 

.03 

16  900  ! 

16  sio  ! 

Failed. 

11  200  1 

•  •  •  • 

!57 

.. 

200  1 

— 

.04 

!63 

1 

Specimen  removed. 

Ordinate  south  at  middle  =  .04  inch. 

"        east            "  =  .03      " 

Chord  shortening =    00      " 


Scale  disturbed  very  slightly  in  middle  6  inches  south  side. 
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Deaoripllou 

Load. 
Lbs. 

Load. 

DEVIATION8. 

- 

ot 

Lbs.  per 
8(j.  in. 

_l 

Uciiiarka. 

Speuiiueu. 

N. 

S. 

E. 

W. 

• 

In. 

In. 

Mark.  W  9- 

GO 

200 

00 

.04 
.04 

.02 
.02 

Length,  51.06  in. 

5  000 

6  000 

.... 

.06 

.07 

.03 
.03 

Size, 

7  OUO 

.08 

.03 

1.008  X  1.002  in. 

8  000 
9100 

9  900 
9  500 
9  300 
9  600 
9  400 
9  600 
9  600 

200 
500 

200 

5  000 

6  000 

7  000 

8  000 

9  000 
10  000 
11000 

9  810 
9  210 

.09 
.11 

!42 

.54 
.62 
.72 
.04 

.05 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.08 
.09 
.09 
.10 

.03 
.03 

!62 

.02 
.03 
.03 
.03 
.03 
.04 
.04 
.04 

Failed. 

Specimen  placed  .02  iucli 
south  of  axis. 

12  000 

.11 

^  ^ 

.04 

13  000 

.13 

.04 

13  400 

13  270 

Failed. 

9  900 

".54 

Scale  not  disturbed. 

200 

.... 

.05 

!62 

500 

.... 

•• 

Specimen  placed  .04  inch 
south  of  axis. 

200 

.   .  •  • 

.05 

.02 

5  000 

.06 

.03 

6  000 

.   .  •   . 

.06 

.03 

7  000 

.06 

.03 

8  000 

.165 

.04 

9  000 

•  •  •  . 

.07 

.04 

10  000 

•  •  •  • 

.07 

.04 

11000 

.08 

.04 

12  000 

.08 

.04 

13  000 

.09 

.04 

14  000 

.09 

.04 

15  000 



.09 

.04 

16  000 

.10 

.05 

17  000 

.11 

.05 

18  000 

.13 

.06 

19  000 

18810 

.14 

Failed. 

9  900 

.79 

Scale*not  disturbed. 

200 

.... 

.05 

!62 

500 

'.'. 

Specimen  placed  .06  inch 
south  of  axis. 

200 

.05 

.02 

1000 

.05 

.03 

5  000 

.05 

.03 

6  000 

.05 

'[ 

.03 

7  000 

•  •  •  • 

.05 

.03 

8  000 

.... 

.05 

.04 

9  000 

•  •  •  • 

.05 

.04 

10  000 

.05 

.04 

11  COO 

.... 

.05 

.04 

12  000 

.05 

.04 

13  000 

.05 

.04 

14  000 

.... 

.05 

.04 

.  15  000 

•  •  •  • 

.05 

.04 

16  000 

.05 

.05 
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[Mark  W  ^' continued.) 


■ 

Description 
of 

Load. 
Lbs. 

Load. 
Lbs.  per 

Deviations. 

Remarks. 

Specimen. 

sq.  in 

\. 

s. 

E. 

W. 

In. 

In 

Mark,  W  9- 

17  000 

.05 

.05 

18  000 

.05 

05 

Length,  51. 9G  iu. 

19  000 

20  0C0 

.05 

.04 

06 
06 

Size, 

20  800 

20  600 

Failed. 

1.008  X  1.002  iu. 

9  800 

200 

5  000 

1(1  000 

11  OOO 

12  000 

13  001) 

14  Olio 
9  700 

200 



.... 

I's'sTO 

.72 

.04 

.04 

.03 

.03  ,      . 

.02 

.01 

'.h       '. 

.04 

02 
03 
04 
04 
04 
04 

.02 

Failed. 

Specimen  removed. 

Ordinate  south  at  middle. .  =  ,04  inch. 

east         "             ..  —  .02     " 
Chord  shortening =      0     " 


Scale  undisturbed. 
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Description 

Load. 

Lbs. 

1 
Load. 

DfcVIATIOKH.                  1 

of 

Lbs.  per 
sq.  in. 

1 

ICcniarka. 

Specimen. 

1 

N. 

8. 

E. 

w. 

In. 

In. 

In 

• 

Mark,  W  9: 

00 
fiOO 

00 

00 
GO 

.02 
.02 

•• 

Length,  51.M7  in. 

r>  OIK) 

10  000 



.01 
.05 

.02 
.02 

Size. 

11  000 

.... 

.06 

.02 

1.005  X  1.002  in. 

12  000 
12  .""XXJ 

lb' 420 

.07 

.02 

Failed. 

9  OdO 

9  830 

!42 

!02 

,  , 

600 

■  •  ■  • 

.01 

,  , 

.02 

,  , 

201) 

•  .  •  • 

00 

.02 

5  000 

.03 

.02 

By  pressure  on  rockorK  in 
direction  to  correct  devia- 
tion while  load  rises  to 
5  000. 

10  000 

•  •  •  • 

.02 

.02 

11  000 

.02 

.02 

12  000 

.... 

.0-2 

.01 

18  000 

>  ■  •  • 

.02 

.02 

14  000 

•  •  >  • 

.02 

.01 

15  000 

.02 

.01 

16  000 

.02 

.01 

17  000 

.02 

.01 

18  000 

■  •  •  • 

.02 

.01 

19  000 

.... 

.02 

.01 

20  01 10 

.... 

.02 

.01 

21  000 

.02 

.01 

22  000 

.02 

.01 

23  000 

.02 

.01 

24  001) 

.03 

.01 

25  000 

.... 

.03 

.01 

26  000 

.'. 

.03 

.01 

27  000 

.... 

.03 

.01 

28  000 

•  .  •  • 

.04 

.01 

29  000 

.... 

05 

.01 

30  000 

29  810 

.08 

Failed.  Extent  of  motion. 
Scale  slightly  disturt)edin 
middle  14  in.  north  side. 

10  900 

10  830 

,  , 

10  800 

lioe 

,  , 

200 

.09 

.02 

Applying  pressure  on  rock- 
ers here  produces  no 
change;  piece ^  springs 
back. 

1000 

.  •  .  • 

.10 

.01 

2  000 

.  •  •  . 

.10 

.01 

• 

3  000 

.... 

.11 

■01 

,  , 

4  000 

.12 

.01 

5  000 

.13 

.01 

6  000 

.14 

.01 

7  000 

.15 

.01 

.  , 

8  000 

.... 

.16 

.01 

,  , 

9  000 

.21 

Going. 

9  000 

.23 

9  800 

9  730 

.39 

Going  rapidly.    Failed,  j 

9  300 

.47 

9  130 

.... 

.47 

9  500 

.... 

.60 

,  , 

9  400 

•  •  •  • 

.79 

200 



.09 

!62 

•• 

Specimen  removed. 

Ordinate  north  at  middle =  .10  inch. 

west       "  =  .03      •' 

Chord  shortening =    00      •' 

Shortening  on  nort  hside  in  middle  6  inches. .  =  .01      " 

12        "  =  .01      " 
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Description 
of 

Load. 

Load. 

Lbs.  per 

Deviations. 

Remarks. 

Lbs. 

Specimen 

sq.  in. 

N. 

S. 
In. 

E.    !    w. 

■ 

In. 

In. 

Mark,  W  6- 

00 
500 

00 

.09 
.09 

.03 
.03 

•• 

Length,  55.93  in. 

5000 
»i  000 

.12 
.14 

.01 
.01 

Size, 

7  000 

.16 

.01 

1.000  X  1.000  in. 

8  000 

.31 

., 

Going. 

HOOO 

.38 

Ordinate  west 

8  000 

.38 

Later.  ' 

at  20  in.  =  .04  in. 

8  400 
8  000 
8  300 
8  100 
500 

s'ioo 

8  000 

.54 
.56 

!72 
.11 

Failed. 

500 

.08 

!6i 

Specimen  placed  .09  inch 

1 
j 

north  of  axis. 

5  000 

.07 

.01 

6  000 

.07 

.01 

1 

7  000 

.06 

.01 

' 

8  000 

.03 

.01  i   .. 

8  800 

8  800 

Failed. 

8-200 

!21 

.. 

.. 

.. 

500 

.08 

.02 

1 

•500 

.03 

.01 

Specimen  placed  .06  inch 
north  of  axis. 

5  000 

.08 

.01 

1 

6  000 

.08 

.01 

7000 

.08 

.01 

8  000 

.08 

.01 

9  GOO 

.09 

.01 

10  000 

.10 

.01 

11  000 

.10 

.01 

12  000 

.11 

.01 

13  000 

.. 

.11 

.01 

14  000 

_ 

.12 

.01 

15  000 

.13 

.01 

16  000 

.14 

.01 

17  000 

.15 

.01 

18  000 

.16 

.01 

18  900 

is' 900 

. 

.. 

Failed. 

8  700 

8  700 

.94 

Rocker  free. 

8  500 

.... 

.93 

, , 

500 

.09 

.01 

500 



.09 

.01 

Specimen  placed  .07  inch 
north  of  axis. 

5  000 

.09 

.01 

10  000 

.10 

.01 

11000 

.11 

.01 

12  000 

.11 

.01 

13  000 

.11 

.01 

14  000 

.12 

.01 

1.5  000 

.13 

.01 

16  000 

.13 

.01 

17  000 

.15 

.01 

18  000 

.16 

.01 

19  01)0 

.18 

.01 

20  000 

20060 

.22 

Failed  suddenly.Bocker  free 

8  800 

8  8U0 

.99 

7  700 

.79 

*■ 

7  200 

.59 

6  800 

.... 

.39 

6  400 

.29 

5  900 

.... 

.24 

5  000 

.18 

4  000 

'.'.'.'. 

.15 

3  OflO 

.... 

.14 

2  000 

.11 

1000 

.10 

500 

.09 

!oi 

Specimen  removed. 

Atte] 

t  Rem 

OVING 

Spe 

::i3j 

EN. 

Ordinate  north  at  middle  =  .09  inch. 
west  "       =  .02     " 

Chord  shortening =    00     " 

Scale  nowhere  disturbed. 
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Description 

of 
Specimen. 

Load. 
Lbs.  1 

Mark,  W  4. 

00 

.')00 

Length,  (10.01  in. 

1  000 

."j  fKK) 

Size, 

8  000 

1.000  X  1.000. 

5  000 

500 

5  000 

G  000 

7  000 

8  000 

7  200 

500 

500 

500 

5  000 

6  000 

7  000 

8  000 

9  000 

10  000 

7  300 

500 

500 

500 

5  000 

6  000 

7  001) 

8  000 

9  000 

10  000 

11000 

1-2  000 

13  000 

14  000 

15  000 

16  000 

17  000 

17  900 

7  300 

500 

500 

Load. 
Jjbs.  per' 
Hq.  in.  ] 


Deviations. 


lu. 


00 


8  000 
5  000 


8  000 
7  200 


10  000 
7  300 


47 


17  900 


7  300 


8. 


Id. 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.08 


.06 
.10 
.10 
.13 

.41 
.17 
.05 


.05 


E. 

In. 
0» 
03 
03 
01 


03 


.03 


.04 

.02 

.04 

.01 

.03 

.01 

.03 

.01 

.02 

.02 

!6i 

.04 

.03 

.05 

.05 

.04 

.05 

.02 

.05 

.02 

.05 

.02 

.05 

.02 

.05 

.02 

•05 

.02 

.06 

.02 

.06 

.02 

.07 

.02 

.07 

.02 

.08 

.02 

.10 

.02 

.11 

.02 

.97 

.07 

.04 

.05 

w. 


Kemarks. 


Failed. 


Failed. 


Applying  pressure  to  rocker 
to  bend  bar  and  then  re- 
moving pressure. 

Specimen  placed  .06  inch 
north  of  axis. 


Failed. 


Applying  pressure  to  rocker 
to  bend  bar  and  then  re- 
moving pressure. 

Specimen  placed  .04  inch 
north  of  axis. 


Failed    suddenly.      Rocker 
free. 


Applying  pressure  to  rocker 
to  bend  bar  and  then  re- 
moving pressure. 

Specimen  removed. 


Ordinate  north  at  middle  =  .06  inch» 
west  "  =  .03      " 


Scale  not  disturbed. 
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CAMBRIA   IRON   COMPANY— TESTING  LABORATORY. 

Johnstown,  Pa.,  May,  1887. 

Detail    Reports   of   Compression   Tests    of    1-Inch   Square    Iron, 
Series  K,  with  Hinged-ends. 

J7'0?i  made  bt/   Union  Iron  Mills,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Explanations. 

All  tested  as  from  rolls;  not  cold  straightened. 

Ends  of  bars  were  plane  and  rested  on  hinged  rocker-bearings  with 
lubricated  pins,  the  bearing  surface  of  which  is  in  plane  of  axis  of  the 
pins. 

Deviations  were  taken  at  middle  of  bar,  and  are  referred  to  the 
straight  line  passing  through  center  of  ends  of  bar.  Deviations  given 
for  load  00  were  measured  before  jDutting  bar  into  testing  machine  by 
applying  a  straight-edge.  Deviations  under  load  were  obtained  by 
measuring  with  a  steel  scale  the  ordinates  from  fine  fish  cords,  stretched 
parallel  to  bar  by  means  of  a  clamp  at  bottom,  to  which  one  end  of  cord 
was  fastened,  and  a  similar  clamp  at  top  carrying  grooved  pulleys  over 
which  the  cords  passed,  with  weights  attached  to  overhanging  ends. 
Deviations  under  no  load  and  under  initial  load  of  200  or  500  pound 
are  assumed  to  be  equal. 

The  tests  were  made  on  a  vertical  300  000-i3ound  Emery  Testing 
Machine. 

Axis  of  pins  was  in  all  cases  east  and  west. 

All  bars,  except  a  few  of  the  longest  ones,  were  scribed  every  inch  on 
all  four  sides,  and  the  inches  are  referred  to  by  number  beginning  at 
bottom. 

Marked  end  of  bar  was  dow^n  in  all  cases. 
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PoHcriplion 

Load. 

DEVIATtONB. 

of 

Lbs. 

LbB.  pt>r 
aq.  iu. 

- 

IleinarkH. 

Spoi'iun'ii. 

N. 

8. 

E. 

w. 

■3. 

In. 

In. 

Mark.  K  1- 

00 
21  »0 

.025 

.025 

00 

00 

Length,  22.00  in. 

5  00(1 

.(»25 

.01 

10  llOO 

. .  •  • 

.  025 

01 

Size, 

15  000 

.015 

01 

1.003  X  1.000  in. 

20  000 
25  000 

.... 

.015 
.015 

01 
01 

Onlinato  soutli, 

26  000 

.015 

01 

=  .025. 

27  000 

28  000 

.025 
.  025 

01 
01 

East  and  west 

20  000 

.... 

.025 

strai^jbt. 

30  000 
31000 

32  000 

33  000 

.025 

01 

34  000 

33  910 

.035 

01 

Going. 

2  )  000 

19  940 

.355 

19  000 

.415 

18  00:) 

.475 

200 

.... 

.365 

00 

5  000 

.395 

00 

10  000 

.425 

00 

15  000 

.475 

.01 

Removed  specimen. 

South  Side 
North  Side. 


Ordinate  south  at  middle,  ^  .38  inch 

west             "         =  .02      " 
Chord  shortening =  .04      " 

Shortening  Per  Inch. 
1  to  7     8         9      10         11         12 
00      .01     .01    .01     .015     .015 
1  to  10       11         12         13  to  20 
0      —.005   —.005  0 


13 

14 

15  to  22 

015 

.01 

0 

21 

22 

.01 

.02 

Description 

Load. 
Lbs. 

Load. 

Devi.\tions. 

of 

Lbs.  per 
sq  in. 

Remarks. 

Specimen. 

N. 

S. 

E. 

W. 

In. 

In. 

Mark,  K  11- 

00 

00 

.04 

.02 

200 

>  •  •  • 

.04 

.02 

Length, 24.00  in. 

5  000 
10  000 



.04 
.04 

.02 
.02 

Size, 

15  000 

.03 

.02 

1.006  X  1.003  in. 

20  000 
25  000 

.... 

.05 
.05 

.02 
.02 

Ordinates 

26  000 

.05 

East     =  .02 

27  000 

.... 

.06 

North  =  .04 

2S  000 

29  000 

30  000 

31  000 
31500 
]7  000 
16  000 
16  000 

200 

5  000 

10  000 

31230 
16  850 

.06 
.06 
.06 
.07 
.09 
.40 
.45 
.55 
.42 
.46 
.52 

' 

!o2 

.06 
.(6 
.06 
.06 

Gone. 

Limit  of  rocking  motion. 
Removed  specimen. 

North  Side. 
South  Side. 


Ordinate  north  at  middle,  =  .48  inch. 

"         east            "  =  .05      " 

Chord  shortening, =  .04      " 

Shortening  Per  Inch. 
1  to  8      9      10      11      12      13      14      15 
0        .01     .01      .01     .01      .01     .01      .01 
1         2  to  23         24 
.02  0  .02 


16 
.01 


!7       18  to  24 
.005  0 
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Description 

Load. 
Lbs. 

Load. 

Deviations. 

of 

Lbs.  per 
sq.  in. 

llcmarks. 

Specimen. 

N. 

S. 

E. 

W. 

In. 

In. 

Mark,  K  2- 

00 

00 

.02 

.02 

Ordiiiates. 

200 

.... 

.02 

.02 

East,     =  .02  in. 

5  000 

.02 

.02 

North,  =r  .02  in. 

10  000 
15  000 
'20  000 

.02 
.02 
.02 

.02 
.02 
.02 

Length, 26.02  in. 

25  000 
20  000 

.03 
.03 

.02 

Size. 

27  000 

.03 

1.008  X  1.000  in. 

28  000 

29  000 

30  000 

31  000 

32  000 

33  000 

.03 
.03 
.03 
.03 
.03 
.04 

'.02 

!62 

Scaling. 

33  900 

33  750 

.05 

Fails. 

14  700 

14  590 

.5fi 

200 

.... 

.38 

.05 

5  000 

.  •  • 

.44 

.05 

8  000 

.48 

, , 

10  000 

.51 

11  000 

•  •  • 

.52 

12  000 

.54 

13  000 

... 

.56 

Probably  at  limit  of  rocking' 
motion. 

14  000 

.... 

.58 

15  000 

.62 

Scales  rapidly. 
Piece  removed. 

North  Side. 
South  Side. 


Ordinate  north  at  middle,  =  ..52  inch. 

"         east            •'  =  .06      " 

Chord  shortening, =  .  04      " 

SHORTENrNG   PeE  InCH. 

1  to  9        10        11        12        13        14        15 
0  ,01       .01     .015     .015     .015 


015 


16 
.01 


17  to  26 
0 


Itoll        12        13        14 
0       ^.005  —.005  —.005 


15  to  26 
0 


Description 
of 

Load. 
Lbs. 

Load. 
Lbs.  per 

Deviations. 

Remarks. 

Specimen. 

sq.  in. 

N. 

S. 

E. 

W. 

In.    i      In. 

Mark,  K  3- 

00 
200 

on 

200 

.02  1     .0.5 
'.02         .05 

Length,  28.01  in. 

5  000 
10  000 

.02 

.02 

.04 
.05 

Size, 

15  000 

.03 

.05 

1.000x1.000  in. 

20  000 

25  000 

26  000 

27  000 

28  000 

29  000 

30  000 
31000 

.03 
.03 
.03 
.03 
.03 
.03 
.03 
.03 

.05 
.04 
.04 
.05 
.05 
.05 
.07 
.07 

32  000 

32  000 

.08 

.09 

Scaling.     Gone.     Bent  east 
first,  then  south. 

14  000 

14  000 

.61 

.25 

200 

.41 

.23 

5  000 

.46 

.23 

10  000 

.55 

.23 

11000 

.58 

.23 

12  000 

.61 

.23 

13  000 

.66 

.23 

Extent  of  rocking  motion. 
Removed  specimen. 

Ordinate  north  at  middle =  .50  inch. 

west     "        "       =  .27     " 

Chord  shortening =  .05     " 

Maximum  shortening  at  center  west  side  =  .015  " 

Shortening  Per  Inch. 

XT     +V.   Gvi     (1  to  9     10      11       12        13        14        15        16      17        18    19  to  28 
jNortn  &iae  |      q        q^      q^      qj5      q^^      qj5      Q,g      qj      q^      qq^         q 

a^„,^   Q.  ,„  (     1     2  to  11     12     13  to  27     28 
South  Side  j  ,01       0'  0  0         .01 


Of; 
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Descriptinu 

1 
Load. 
Lbs. 

Load. 

Deviations. 

of 

Lbs.  per 
sq.  in. 

RcuiarkK. 

Specimen. 

' 

N. 

8. 

E. 

W. 

In. 

In. 

Mark.  K  3: 

00 

200 

00 

.00 
.06 

.04 
.04 

Length,  2H.0'i  in. 

6  000 

.or> 

.05 

10  (M)0 

.... 

.06 

.05 

Size, 

15  000 

.07 

.05 

1.000x1.000  in. 

20  000 

.08 

.05 

23  (100 

.08 

Twist,  .01  in.  left. 

■ 

24  000 

25  0(»0 

26  000 

27  000 

28  000 
20  000 
30  000 
30  700 

13  900 
200 

5  000 

6  000 

7  000 

8  000 

9  000 

10  000 

11  000 

12  000 

13  000 
13  400 



.... 
30  700 
13  900 

.... 

.08 
.UM 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.1.9 
.095 

.63 
.42 
.46 
.48 
.49 
.52 
.53 
.55 
.58 
.60 
.62 
.66 

!o6 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.07 

.13 
.10 
.11 
.11 
.11 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.13 
.13 
.13 

Scaled  on  east  side  first. 
Fails. 

Extent  of  rockin?  motion. 
Removed  specimen. 

South  Side 


Ordinate  south  at  middle  =  .49  inch. 

east              "  =  .10     " 

Chord  shortening =  .03     " 

Shortening  Per  Inch. 

1  to  10     11        12        13         14       15       16       17        18      19  to  28 
0         .005     .01     .015     .015     .01     .01     .01     .005  0 


XT     *T.  C-/I     i  1  to  12       13  14  15  K) 

North    Side     j  ^  _      qq.     _     ^^g     _     q,,-     _     ^^g 


Description 

Load 

Load. 

Deviations. 

of 

Lbs  per 

Remarks. 

Specimen. 

sq. in. 

N. 

S. 

E. 

w. 

111. 

In. 

Mark,  K  5- 

00 
200 

00 

.06 
.06 

00 
00 

Length.  30.04  in. 

5  000 
10  000 

.07 
.07 

00 
00 

Size, 

15  000 

.08 

00 

1.010x1.015  in. 

20  0(tO 
25  000 

.09 
.10 

00 
(0 

.06  in.  twist  left. 

26  000 

27  000 

28  000 

29  000 

30  000 
13  000 

200 

5  000 

6  000 

7  000 

8  000 

9  000 
10  000 
11000 
12  000 

29270 
12  780 

lino 

• 

.10 

.10 
.10 
.11 
.12 
.65 
.44 
.•19 
.52 
.54 
.56 
.69 
.62 
.66 
.76 

: 

00 

!62 
.03 

Fails. 

Maximum  and  extent  of 

rocking  motion. 

Specimen  removed. 

Ordinate  north  at  middle  =  .56  inch. 

east             "         =  .03     " 
Chord  shortening =  .05     " 


North  Side 
South  Side 


Shortening  Pek  Inch. 
(  1   to  13       14        15       16        17 
)         0  .01      .01      .01      .01 

1  to  12         13  14  15 


18 

19  to  30 

.01 

0 

16 

17       18  to  30 

I        0 


—  .005 


.005  —.005  —.005  —.005 
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DcBcrlptlon 

Load. 
Lbs. 

Load. 

Dkyiations.             1 

• 

of 

LbB.  pei- 

1 

UciiiurkH. 

8peclnuii. 

sq. lu. 

00 

N. 

00         .. 

8. 
00 

E. 

w.   1 

Mark,  K  4- 

.04 

200 

....      ' 

01 

.04 

Lcugtb,  33.'.»r)  in. 

5  000 
1(1  000 

— 

00 
00 

.03 
.03 

No  twist. 

15  000 

20  000 

.01 
.01 

.03 
.04 

Size. 

25  000 

.02 

.04 

1.005  X  .997  in. 

26  000 

27  000 

28  000 

29  000 

30  000 

31  000 
31  COO 
10  000 

200 

5  000 

6  0i;0 

7  000 

8  000 

9  000 

.... 

30  940 
9  980 

....      1 

.02 
.02 
.02 
.02 
.03 
.04 

.76 
.44 
.54 
.58 
.61 
.65 
.70 

.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.05 
.07 

.id 

.09 

Uoue. 

9  800 

9  780 

i 

.76 

Exteut  of  rocking  motion. 
Kemoved  specimen. 

Ordinate  north  at  middle  =  .44  inch. 

east            "  =  .07     •' 

Chord  shortening =  .02     " 


VT     *i    uvi     (ltol3 
North  Side  <       ^ 


South  Side  j  ^  *y 


14 
005 
to  15 


Shortening  Per  Inch. 

15        16        17        18 
.005      .01       .01       .01 

16  17  18 

—  .005    —.005     —.005 


19         20         21 

22  to  34 

.01       .005     .005 

0 

19           20  to  34 

—.005           00 

Description 

of 
Specimen. 


Mark,  K  4: 

Length,  33.96  in. 

Size, 
1.005  X  .997  in. 

Twist,  .03  in. 


Load, 
Lbs. 


Load. 

Lbs.  per 

sq.  in. 


Deviations. 


00 

200 

5  01)0 

10  000 

15  000 

20  000 

21  000 

22  000 

23  000 

24  000 

25  000 

26  000 
12  200 


200 

1  000 

2  000 

3  000 

4  000 

5  000 

6  000 

7  000 

8  000 

9  000 
10  000 
11000 
12  000 
12  500 
10  900 

200 


00 


26  000 
12  200 


S. 


III. 
.05 
.05 
.05 
.06 
.(i7 
.08 
.09 
.09 
.09 
.10 
.11 
.13 
.57 


.29 
.30 
.31 
.32 
.33 
.34 
.36 
.39 
.41 
.43 
.48 
.52 
.57 
.63 
.73 
.41 


W. 


Reni^irks. 


Going  slowly. 

Went  very  slowly.  Scale 
slightly  disturbed  at  mid- 
dle of  north  side. 


.02 
.02 


Specimen  removed. 


Ordinate  north  at  middle =  .40  inch. 

'        east  and  west  at  middle  =    00    " 

Chord  shortening =  .03     " 

The  middle  8  inches  on  north  side  shortened  altogether  .03  inch. 
«•  8  **         south    "    lengthened        "  .02     " 
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Description 
of 

Load. 

Load.  1 

Deviations. 

Bcmarke. 

Lbs. 

Specimen. 

sq. lu. 

N. 

S.         ] 
In.        I 

2. 
n. 

w. 

In. 

Mark.  K  4- 

00 
2U0 

00 

;; 

.06 
.06 

• 

.03 
.03 

Length,  36.04  in. 

5  000 
10  Oi  0 

.07 
.08 

.01 
00 

Left  hand  twist 

1.5  000 

.10 

01 

=  .03  iu. 

16  000 

17  000 

.11 
.11 

01 
01 

Size, 

18  000 

.12 

01 

1.010  X  .995  in. 

19  000 

20  000 

21  000 

14  000 
200 

5  000 

6  000 

20  900 
13  930 

.12 
.13 

.53 
.20 
.25 
.26 

01 
01 

01 
01 

!6i 

Gone.     Scales  slightly  on 
north  side. 

7  000 

.26 

01 

\ 

8  000 

1     .... 

.29 

01 

9  000 

.32 

01 

10  000 

1     

.33 

00 

/ 

11000 

.38 

00 

12  000 

1     

.43 

00 

12  980 

12  920 

.56 

00 

Removed  specimen. 

Ordinate  north  at  middle  =  .29  inch. 

east           "  =    00     " 

Chord  shortening =  .01     '■ 

Shortening  Peb  Inch. 
(     16  17  18  19  20 

\    .01         .01         ,01         .01         .01 
South  Side  uncertain. 


North  Side 


21 
.01 


Description 

Load. 
Lbs. 

Load. 

Deviations. 

of 

Lbs.  per 

Remarks. 

Specimen. 

sq. in. 

N. 

S. 

E. 

W. 

In. 

In. 

Mark,  K  4: 

00 

00 

.03 

.04 

200 

.03 

.04 

Length,  36.04  in. 

5  000 
10  000 



.04 
.05 

.04 
.04 

Size, 

15  000 

•  •  .  • 

.05 

. 

.04 

1.010  X  .995  in. 

20  000 

13  001) 

11200 

200 

1000 

2  000 

3  000 

4  000 

5  000 

6  000 

7  000 

8  000 

9  000 
10  000 
11000 
11300 
10  300 
10  200 

200 

19  9(10 
12  930 
11140 

11240 

.64 
.30 
.30 
.32 
.33 
.35 
.37 
.40 
.44 
.47 
.52 
.57 
.66 

!83 
.88 
.51 

!63 
.03 

Gone.     Went  rather  slowly. 

Gone. 

Removed  specimen. 

South  Side 


(  1  to 


Ordinate  south  at  middle  =  .52  inch. 

east            "  =  .04    " 

Chord  shortening =  .02     " 

Shortening  Per  Inch. 

to  15        16  17  18  19  20 

.0066       .0066       .0060       .0066       .0066 


21        22  to  36 
.0006  0 
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MARSHALL   OX   COMP.  STRENGTH    OF   STEEL    AND    IKOX.       H)l 


Description 

1 

Load. 
Lbs. 

1 
Load. 

Deviations. 

of 

Lbs.  per 
sq.  in. 

Remarks. 

Specimcu. 

N. 

S. 

E. 

W. 

In. 

In. 

Mark,  K  U- 

00 

00 

00 

.03 

200 

.... 

00 

.03 

Length.  40.00  in. 

5  OJO 
10  010 

CO 
.01 

.02 
.02 

Sizo, 

15  000 

.03 

.03 

1.006  X  1.000  in. 

16  000 

17  000 

18  000 

.03 
.0* 

.05 

.03 
.01 
.03 

19  000 

18  890 

.07 

VN'eut  rather  suddenly. 

11  500 

11  430 

.49 

.01 

200 

•  •  •  • 

.11 

1  000 

•  •  •  • 

.13 

2  000 

•  •  •  • 

.13 

3  000 

•  •  •  • 

.14 

i  000 

•   a  >   • 

.14 

5  000 

»  •«• 

.16 

6  000 

.17 

7  000 

•   •  •    • 

.19 

8  000 

•  •  •  • 

.•21 

9  000 

•  ■  •  • 

.25 

10  000 

•   •  •  • 

.30 

11  000 

.37 

11  700 

11  630 

.56 

I 
1 

10  600 

.59 

200 

.17 

00 

Removed  specimen. 

Ordinate  south,  at  middle  =  .22  inch. 


"        east 
Chord  shorteninj: 


=  .01 
=  .01 


South  Side    | 


Shortexisg  Peb  Inch, 
1  to  17  18  19        20  21 

0  .0017     .0017  .0017    .oon 


22 
.0017 


25 
.0017 


24  to  40 
0 


Description 

Load. 
Lbs. 

Load. 

Deviations. 

of 

Lbs.  per 

Remarks. 

Specimen. 

sq.  in. 

N. 

S. 

E.          W. 

In. 

lu. 

Mark,  K  5- 

00 

200 

00 

00 
00 

00 
(0 

Length,  40.01  in. 

5  000 

<0 

00  1      .. 

10  000 

00 

00 

Size. 

15  000 

.01 

.01 

1.005  X  1.000  in. 

20  000 

21  000 

.01 
.01 

.111 

.01 

Right  hand  twist  =; 

22  000 

.01 

.01 

.10  in. 

23  000 

24  000 

25  000 

26  OUO 

27  000 

28  000 

29  000 

30  000 

!62 

■•  §§8SS§2 

oooooooo 

31000 

30  600 

.04 

Went  suddenly. 

9  000 

8  950 

.88 

200 

.43 

.02 

1000 

.43 

2  000 

.46 

3  000 

.50 

4  000 

.54 

5  000 

.£9 

6  000 

.65 

. 

7  000 

.74 

8  000 

.83 

9  000 

.89 

Extent  of  rocking  motion. 

200 

.44 

•• 

Removed  specimen. 

South  Side 


Ordinate  south  at  middle  =  .46  inch. 

"         west            "         =  .05      " 
Chord  shortening =  .01     " 

Shortening  Per  Inch. 

to  18    19    20    21    22 
.005  .005  .005  .005 


(  1  to 
■1   0 


23  to  40 
0 


lOZ       MA  US  11  A  IJ.    ON 

'    COM] 

'.   STKKNCi 

Til 

O 

'    STl 

CKL    AND   IRON. 

Description        '  -       . 
of                    Loa<l. 

Load.                   DeviatiOKB. 

Ll)H.  1)U 

Hq.  in 

r                              

Remarks. 

Specimeu. 

Mauo, 

1 

N,         8. 

E.     1    W. 

1            ^^^ 

1 
In. 

Mark,  K  C- 

00 

00 

OU   1      ,. 

.04 

500 

.  •  •  • 

1       00 

.04 

Length,  42  01  iu.             5  000 

.... 

1       0() 

.04 

10  000 

.... 

.01 

!      .04 

Size,                           IT)  000 

.02 

.05 

.997  X  1.005  iu.            1   IG  OOO 

1     .02 

.05 

17  000 

.... 

.03 

i     '.'. 

.05 

18  000 

18  000 

.04 

' 

,  , 

(lone. 

12  700 

J  2  700 

.43 

•  • 

Rockers  free. 

500 

•  •  •  . 

.02 

'.bi 

1 

5  000 

.03 

.04 

10  000 

•  •  •  • 

.06 

.04 

11  000 

.07 

.04 

12  000 

•   •  •  . 

.10 

1 
1     • " 

.05 

13  000 

13  000 

1 

Going. 

12  700 

.... 

'.3i 

500 

.... 

.03 

i     ■■ 

.04 

Removed  specimen. 

Ordinate  south  at  middle  =  .03  inch. 

"        east             "           =  .03    " 

Chord  shortening =.01     " 

Shortening  per  inch  not  perceptible. 

Description 

1 
Load. 
Lbs. 

Load . 

Deviations. 

of 

Lbs.  per 
sq.  in. 

Remarks. 

Specimen. 

N. 

S. 

E. 

W. 

In. 

In. 

Mark,  K  6: 

00 
500 

00 

.04 
.04 

.04 
.04 

Length.  42.01  in. 

5  000 
10  000 

.05 
.Oti 

.05 
.05 

Size, 

11  OJO 

.... 

.07 

.05 

1.007  X  1.000  iu. 

12  000 

13  OOU 

14  000 
14  700 
13  000 

500 

li'eoo 

12  910 

.07 
.08 
.09 

.39 
.05 

.05 
.05 
.05 

!o4 

Went  very  slowly. 

500 

.... 

.05 

.04 

Placed  .03  in.  south  of  axis. 

5  000 

.... 

.05 

.05 

10  000 

.... 

.06 

.05 

11  000 

.06 

.05 

12  000 

.06 

.05 

13  000 

.... 

.07 

.0) 

14  000 

.07 

.05 

.. 

15  000 

.... 

.07 

.05 

16  000 

.... 

.07 

.05 

17  000 

.... 

.08 

.05 

18  000 

.... 

.08 

.05 

19  000 

.... 

.18 

.04 

20  000 

.... 

.09 

.04 

21  000 

i 
....    1 

.10 

.04 

"" 

22  000 

21  850  1 

.11 

Grone  suddenly.  Rocker  free. 

10  800 

10  730  1 

.74 

500 

.... 

.22 

'.bo 

5  000 

•  • . . 

.27 

.05 

6  000 

.... 

.29 

.  7  000 

.... 

.32 

8  000 

.  •  • . 

.37 

9  000 

.... 

.4:i 

'.U 

10  000 

.... 

.56 

10  700 

10  630    • 

] 

Pails. 

10  000 

....     ' 

!82 

5 

5cale  drops  on  south  side. 

■ 

500 

1 

.30 

.03 

I 

iemoved  specimen. 

Ordinate  south  at  middle  =  .29  inch. 

west           "          =  .03    " 

Ch 

ord  shor 

tening 

.    = 

:.01 

<• 

Scale  disturbed  over  middle  10  inches  on  south  side. 

Middle  8  inches  on  south  side  shorten  .015  inch. 

Middle  8  inches  on  north  side  apparently  lengthened  .01  inch. 
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Description 

Load. 
Lbs. 

Load. 

Deviations. 

of 

Lbs  per 
sq.  in. 

RemarkB. 

Specimen. 

N. 

S. 

E. 

W. 

In. 

Mark,  K  7- 

00 
500 

00 

.07 
.07 

00 
00 

Length,  U  04  in. 

5  000 
10  0011 

.10 
.23 

00 
00 

Size, 

11000 

.... 

.37 

Going  slowly. 

.995  X  1.002  in. 

11000 

.43 

11000 

11000 

.47 

Fails. 

9  400 

•  •  .  • 

.66 

600 

.... 

.18 

00 

500 

.17 

By  applying  pressure  in  di- 
rection to  diminish  devia- 
tion and  releasing  press- 
ure. 

5  000 

.... 

, , 

.25 

6000 

.... 

.29 

7  000 

.  *  •  . 

.44 

8  000 

.... 

.51 

9  000 

.... 

.54 

9  600 

9  600 

.75 

Fails  slowly. 

9000 

.77 

500 

.... 

.24 

66 

Specimen  removed. 

Ordinate  north,  at  middle =  .24  inch. 

west,  "         =.01    " 

Chord  shortening =:  .01     " 

Shortening  in  middle  lour  inches  north  side.  =  .01     " 


Description 

Load. 
Lbs. 

Load. 

Deviations. 

ot 

Lbs.  per 
sq.  in. 

Remarks. 

Specimen. 

N. 

S.          E. 

W. 

In. 

In. 

Mark,  K  7: 

00 
500 

00 

.03 
.03 

.02 
.02 

Length,  44.04  in. 

5  COO 
10  000 

.03 
.03 

.03 
.03 

Size, 

11000 

.03 

.03 

1.002  X    995  in. 

12  0(0 

13  000 

.03 
.03 

.03 

.03 

Specimen  curved 

14  0U0 

.03 

.03 

east  and  west  like 

15  000 

.03 

.03 

letter  S. 

16  000 

17  000 

.... 

.03 
.03 

.03 
.03 

Ordinates 

18  000 

.03 

.03 

west  at 

19  000 

.04 

.03 

0....  =  .0G  in. 

20  000 

.04 

.03 

11. ...  =  .00  " 

21000 

.04 

.03 

i-2 =  .02  " 

22  000 

.04 

.03 

33. ...  =  .03  " 

23  000 

.04 

.04 

44. ...  =  .0     •• 

24  000 

25  000 

26  000 

27  000 

28  000 
8  000 

500 
lOUO 
2  000 
3U00 

4  000 

5  000 

6  000 

7  000 

28660 

.04 

.04. 

.04 

.05 

.08 

.97 

.46 

.48 

.49 

.55 

.61 

.67 

.77 

.'JO 

.04 
.04 
.04 
.05 

Failed. 

Extent  of  rocking  motion. 

Extent  of  motion. 

500 

.47 

.     !  Removed  specimen. 

After  Specimen  Removed: 

Ordinate  nrrth  at  middle =  .45  inch. 

west  at  0 =  .07  " 

'•     n =  0  " 

"      22 =  .03  " 

"      33 =  .04  «• 

"      44 =  0  " 

Chord  shortening =  .02  " 

Shortening  in  middle  six  inches,  noith  side  =  .015  "• 
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DosiTiption 

Load. 
Lbs. 

Load. 

Deviations. 

of 

LbH.  per 

RemarkH. 

Specimou. 

Bq.  in. 

N. 
In 

8. 

E. 

In. 

w. 

Mark.  K  8- 

00 

500 

00 

00 
00 

.01 
.01 

Length.  48.00  in. 

5  000 
lOOUO 

.01 
.02 

.01 
.01 

Size. 

14  200 

14  120 

Failed. 

1  000  X  1.006  in. 

10  700 
500 

10  640 

.41 
.01 

!(tl 

500 

00 

.01 

Placed  .01  in.  south  of  axis. 

5  000 

.01 

.01 

10  000 

.f2 

.02 

. .  < 

11000 

.03 

00 

12  000 

.03 

00 

13  000 

.03 

00 

14  000 

.03 

00 

15  000 

.04 

00 

16  000 

.04 

00 

17  000 

.01 

00 

18  000 

.05 

00 

18  600 

18  490 

Failed. 

9  600 

9  550 

.69 

Rooker  free. 

500 



.06 

• 

02 

5  000 

.08 

6  000 

.... 

.09 

. 

7  000 

.10 

8  000 

.11 

9  000 

.12 

10  000 

.16 

10  700 

10  640 

Failed. 

10  200 

.43 

500 

.06 

01 

Specimen  removed. 

Ordinate  north  at  middle =  .06  inch. 

"         east  "  =.01     " 

Chord  shortening =  .00     " 

Shortening  per  inch  not  perceptible. 


Description 

Load. 
Lbs. 

Load. 

Deviations. 

of 

Lbs.  per 

Remarks. 

Specimen. 

sq. in. 

N. 

S. 

E. 

w. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

Mark,  K  9- 

00 

00 

.05 

.04 

500 

.05 

.04 

Length,  52.00  in. 

1000 
2  000 

.05 
.05 

.04 
.04 

Size, 

3  000 

.05 

.04 

,995  X  1.005  in. 

4  000 

5  000 

6  000 

7  000 

8  000 

9  000 
10  000 
11000 

12  000 

13  0U0 

14  000 

15  000 
8  30O 

500 

15"66o 
8  300 

.05 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.07 
.07 
.08 
.09 
.09 
.09 
.11 

.68 
.08 

.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 

'.in 

Failed. 

6  000 

. .  • . 

00 

00 

.04 

While     load     is     rising  to 

5  000,  pressure   is   put  on 

rocker    in     direction    to 

correct  deviation. 

MARSHALL   ON   COMP.   STRENGTH    OF    STEEL   AND   IRON.       105 
{Mark  K  9*  continued.) 


Description 

Load. 
Lbs. 

Load. 

Deviations. 

of 

Lbs.  per 

Remarkfj. 

Specimen. 

sq.  in. 

N. 

S. 

E. 

w. 

In. 

Mark,  K  9- 

10  000 
11000 

00 
00 

.04 

Length,  52.00  in. 

12  000 

13  000 

.01 
.01 

Size. 

14  000 

.01 

.995x1.005  in. 

15  000 

16  000 

17  000 

18  000 

19  000 
19  000 
19  700 

19*700 

.02 
.03 
.04 
.06 

Going. 
Failed. 

8  500 

8  500 

'.kl 

Rockers  free. 

500 

.... 

.04 

!64 

5  000 

...: 

.06 

.03 

While  load  is  rising  to  5  OOQ, 
pressure  is  put  on  rockers 
in  direction  to  correct 
deviation. 

6  000 

.07 

7  000 

.08 

8  000 

•  •  *  • 

.09 

9  000 



.15 

9  600 

9  600 

Failed. 

8  700 

8  700 

!37 

500 

.04 

5  000 



!6i 

By  pressure  on  rockers 
while  load  rises  to  4  000. 

6  000 

* . « • 

.01 

7  000 

.... 

.01 

8  000 

.... 

.01 

9  000 

10  000 

. .  • . 

11000 

'6l 

12  000 

.... 

.01 

13  000 

.... 

.02 

14  000 

. .  •  • 

.03 

14  900 

.... 

•• 

Gone.  Same  direction  as 
above. 

10  700 

.  •  • . 

500 

!64 

10  000 

.33 

By    pressure     on     rockers 

6  500 

.09 

while  load  rises  to  10  000. 

10  000 

. ... 

.10 

Releasing     pressure    while 

11  000 

. . . . 

.11 

load  drops  to  6  500. 

12  000 

•  •  • . 

.11 

13  000 

.12 

14  000 

.... 

.13 

15  000 

.... 

.14 

16  000 

.... 

.15 

16  900 

16*900 

,  , 

Failed. 

8  200 

.... 

.78 

500 

•09 

!64 

Specimen  removed. 

After  Removing  Specimen. 

Ordinate  north  at  middle  =  .06  inches. 

"        west            "  =  .03  inch. 

Chord  shortening =    00     " 

Scale  undisturbed. 
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Doscription 

Load. 
Lbs. 

Load. 

Deviations. 

of 

Lbs.  per 
sq.  ill. 

Remarks. 

Specimen. 

N. 

8. 
lu. 

E. 

W. 

In. 

Mark,  K  9: 

00 
500 

00 

.06 
.06 

.05 
.05 

Length,  52.00  in. 

5  000 
GOOO 

.07 
.08 

.05 

Size. 

7  000 

.08 

!65 

.995  X  1.0j5in. 

8  000 

9  000 
lOOUO 
11000 
12  000 

9  100 
500 

l'266o 
9  100 

.09 
.10 
.11 
.12 

!J6 
.07 

I65 

Failed. 

500 

.... 

.06 

.05 

Specimen     placed    .06 
north  of  axis. 

in 

5  000 

•  •  •  • 

.04 

.05 

6  000 

.... 

.03 

7  000 

•  •  >   . 

.02 

8  000 

!62 

8  700 

8  700 

■  • 

Went  very  .slowly. 

8  500 

8  500 

!30 

500 

ios 

500 

.06 

.05 

Specimen     placed    .04 
north  of  axis. 

in. 

5  000 



.05 

.05 

6  000 

.... 

.05 

.05 

7  000 

.... 

.04 

.05 

8  000 

.... 

.04 

,, 

9  000 

.04 

10  000 

.... 

.04 

11000 

.03 

.06 

12  000 

1*2  000 

Failed. 

8  800 

8  800 

'.35 

500 

.05 

.05 

500 

.... 

.06 

.05 

Specimen     placed    .02 
north  of  axis. 

in 

5  000 

.06 

.05 

7  000 

.... 

.06 

8  000 

.07 

9  000 

.07 

10  000 

.... 

.08 

11000 

.... 

.08  , 

12  000 

.08 

13  000 

.... 

' 

.09 

14  000 

15  000 

16  000 

17  000 

18  000 
18  200 

8  400 
500 

18200 
8  400 

.09 
.10 
.11 
.12 
.14 

".89 
.13 

."65 

Failed. 
Rockers  free. 
Specimen  removed. 

Ordinate  north  at  middle  =  .13  inch. 

"        east          "  =  .05     " 

Chord  Shortening =  00    " 


Scale  very  slightly  disturbed  middle  of  north  side. 
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Description 

Load. 
Lbs. 

Load.                 Deviations. 

of 

Lbs.  peri 

Remarks. 

Specimen. 

sq.  in. 

- 

N.         J 

5. 

E. 

W. 

In.       1 

n. 

In 

Mark.  K  10: 

00 
500 

00 

01 
01 

.07 
.07 

Length,  56.01  in. 

5  000 

6  000 

02 
02 

.05 
.05 

Size, 

7  000 

02 

.05 

.998  X  1.002  in. 

8  000 

9  000 
10  000 
11000 

12  000 

13  000 
liOOO 

15  000 

16  000 

17  000 

'.     1     '. 

1 
1 

02 
02 
02 
03 
03 
04 
04 
05 
06 
07 

.05 
.05 
.05 
.05 
.05 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.07 
.07 

17  500 

17  500 

Failed. 

7  600 

7  600 

86 

Went  very  suddenly. 

500 

•  •  •  • 

. 

06 

.07 

5  000 

04 

.06 

By  pressure  on   rockers  in 

direction  to  correct  devia- 

tion and  while  load  rises 

to  5  000. 

6000 

•  .  •  ■ 

.05  1 

.05 

7  000 

05  1 

.05 

8  000 

05 

.06 

9  000 

06 

.06 

10  000 

• 

06  '     . 

.C6 

11000 

• 

07 

.06 

12  000 

08 

.06 

13  000 

09 

.07 

13  900 

13  900 

Failed. 

7  500 

7  500 

69        '. 

Rockers  free. 

500 



01  j     . 

!67 

500 

01 

.07 

5  000 

01 

.05 

6  000 

1 

02 

.05 

7  000 

02 

.05 

8  000 

02 

.05 

9  000 

02 

.05 

10  000 

1 
•  •  •           1           • 

03 

.05 

11000 

03 

.05 

12  000 

04 

.05 

13  000 

04 

.06 

14  000 

04 

.06 

15  000 

05 

.06 

16  000 

06 

.07 

17  000 

17  000 

1 

Failed. 

7  400 

7  400 

83 

500 

•  ■  •  • 

06 

!67 

■ 

5  000 

. 

08 

.06 

• 

6  000 

10 

.06 

7  000 

11 

.06 

8  000 

12 

.06 

9  000 

13 

.05 

9  900 

7  900 

42 

500 

06 

!68 

5  000 

04 

Bv  pressure  on  rockers  while 
'load  rises  to  5  000. 

6  000 

04 

.06 

7  000 

05 

.06 

8  000 

05 

.06 

9  000 

06 

.06 

10  000 

1 

06 

.06 

11000 

07 

.06 

lUS      MARSHALL   OX    COMP.   t^TKHNGTlI    OF    STKKL    AM)    IKOX 

[Mark  K  10:  confinued.) 


Dcsorlptiou 

of 
Specimen. 


Size, 
.998  X  1.002  in. 


Mark,  E  10: 
Length,  56.01  in 


Load. 
Lb8. 

Load. 

Lbs.  per 

cq.  in. 

Deviations. 

N. 

S. 

E. 

W. 

In. 

In. 

12  COO 

•  •  • . 

.08 

.06 

r.i  0!:0 

13  OOO 

.11 

(i  1)00 

G900 

.68 

5L0 

.06 

.08 

•• 

Remarks. 


Failed. 

Specimen  removed. 


Ordiuates  north 


■west. 


Before  Testing. 


14 
.02 


{. 


.01 


42 
.11 


42 
0 


56  inches, 
0  inch. 


14  inchee. 
.02  inch. 


After  Specimen  Removed. 


Ordiuates  north 


west. 


14 

.04 

14 
.02 


28 
.05 


28 
.07 


42  inches. 
.02  inch. 

42  inches. 
.10  inch. 


• 

Description 

Load. 
Lbs. 

Load, 

Deviations. 

of 

Lbs.  per 

Remarks. 

Specimen. 

sq.  in. 



N. 

S. 

E. 

W. 

In. 

In. 

Mark,  K  10- 

00 
500 

00 

,04 
.04 

.08 
.08 

Length,  56.01  in. 

5  000 

6  000 

,18 
.(9 

.08 
.08 

Size, 

7  000 

.... 

.11 

.09 

.998x1.002  in. 

8  000 

7  500 

500 

5  000 

6  OdO 

7  000 

8  000 
7  5(0 

500 

8  000 
7  500 

'sooo 

7  5C0 

^47 
.06 
.09 
.10 
.13 
.23 
.44 
.06 

. 

!ii 

.09 
.09 
.09 
.09 

".ii 

.08 

Went  very  slowly. 

Went  very  slowly. 
Specimen  removed. 

Ordinate  south  at  middle  =  .04  inch, 
east         "  =  .08     " 

No  perceptible  scaling. 
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Description 

1 
1 

1   Load. 
Lbs. 

1    Load. 

Dkviatio»8.. 

of 

Lbs.  per' 

Remarks. 

Specimen. 

1  sq.in. 

1 

1 

1 

N'. 

s. 

E. 

w. 

1 

] 

n. 

In. 

In. 

Mark,  K  20- 

00 
odO 

00 

.02 
.(2 

.04 
.04 

Length,  60.00  in. 

5  000 
1     6  000 

.02 

.02 

.06 
.07 

Size, 

j      7  000 

.01 

.07 

1.005  X  .995  in. 

8  000 
9000 
10  000 
11000 
12  000 
12  800 

1*2860 

01 
.02 

00 
00 
00 

.07 
.07 
.08 
.09 
.10 

Went  rather  suddenly. 

6  400 

1     6  400 

68 

!ii 

500 

(10 

.05 

8000 

06 

.08 

9  000 

08 

.10 

9000 

9660 

, 

Went  rather  slowly. 

7  000 

7000 

52 

.ii 

500 



01 

.05 

5  000 

.... 

03 

., 

.06 

6000 

1 

03 

.07 

7  000 

.... 

(4 

.. 

.07 

8000 

06 

.08 

9  0U0 

9  000 

[] 

Failed. 

7000 

7  0C0 

56 

6800 

. 

.11 

500 

5  000 

.07 

!66 

By  pressure  on  rooters  to 
cause  bar  to  bend  in  op- 
posite direction. 

6000 

.(8 

.06 

7000 

.07 

.07 

8000 

....     1 

.08 

.07 

9000 

.08 

.07 

10  000 

.08 

.08 

11000 

.09 

* 

.08 

12  000 

1 

.10 

.09 

13  000 

.11 

.10 

J4  000 

.•. . . 

.13 

.11 

U900 

14  900        '. 

Failed. 

6  700 

6  700 

.86 

Kockers  free. 

500 

.... 

.05 

!64 

5  000 

.06 

.06 

6  0u0 

.06 

.06 

, 

7000 

.... 

.06 

.07 

8  000 

.... 

.07 

.. 

.07 

9000 

•  •  •  • 

.07 

.. 

.07 

10  000 

.... 

.07 

.C8  : 

11000 

.08 

.09 

12O0O 

*  •  •  • 

.09 

.. 

.09  ! 

13  000 

.... 

.10 

.09 

UOOO 

.11 

,. 

.11 

15  000 

15660 

-  . . 

Failed. 

6  400 

6  400 

.86 

, , 

500  , 

...  -           . 

.05 

.. 

, , 

500  ' 

.... 

.03 

.. 

By  pressure. 

5  000 

.... 

.03 

,  ^ 

.06 

10  000 

.... 

.03 

.08 

11000 

.0( 

.. 

.09  1 

12  000 

.04 

_, 

.19  1 

13  000 

.... 

.04 

.10  ' 

14  000 

....          • 

.04 

.11 

15  000 

.... 

.04 

.13 

16  000 

....           . 

.04 

., 

.15 

17  000 

.... 

.04 

.17 

18  000 

18  000        '. 

■• 

•• 

Started  to  fail  along  axis  and 
changed. 

5400 

5  400 

89 

,  , 

500 

.... 

06 

•• 

!67 

Removed  specimen. 

Attek  Sp£CIMEK  Removed. 

Ordinate  east  at  middle,  =  .06  inch, 
south         ••        =  .06      " 
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Descri  lotion 

Load. 
Lba. 

Load. 

Deviations. 

of 

Lbs.  per 
eq. in. 

Remarks. 

Specimen. 

N. 

S. 

E. 

W. 

In. 

Mark,  K  17- 

00 

00 

.05 

, , 

.00 

200 

•  •  •  • 

.05 

Length,  80.00  in. 

500 
1000 

.... 

.05 
.05 

■ 

Size, 

2  000 

•  •  •  • 

.07 

1.005  X  .995  in. 

3  000 

3  900 

3  600 

500 

2  000 

3  000 

4  000 

5  000 

6  000 
3  100 

500 

'a' 900 

3  600 

6  000 
3  100 

.07 
.41 
.55 

.09 
.01 
.02 
.03 

.04 

.'62 
.07 

_ 
. 

* 
• 

Failed. 

By  pressure  to  bar. 

Failed. 

Specimen  removed. 

Ordinate  north 


east 


■! 


Ordinates  north 


east. 


Before  Testing, 


{. 


12 

24 

36 

40 

44 

56 

68  inches. 

.(i3 

.04 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.03 

.01  inch. 

12 

24 

36 

40 

44 

56 

68        80  inches 

.02 

.09 

.07 

.06 

.05 

.01 

0    —.04  inch. 

After  Removal. 

12 

24 

36 

40 

44 

56 

68  inches. 

.04 

.06 

■07 

.00 

.05 

.03 

.01  inch. 

12 

24 

36 

40 

44 

56 

68         80  inches. 

03 

.07 

.07 

.05 

.01 

.01 

0    —.04  inch. 
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THE    KENTUCKY    AND    INDIANA     BRIDGE. 


By  Ma.ce  Moulton,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 
Presented  at  the  Annual  Convention,  July  1st,  1887. 


Believing  that  the  above-named  structure  is  of  sufficient  magnitude 
to  merit  description,  and  the  record  of  the  progress  and  development  of 
the  details  of  the  work  of  sufficient  value  to  be  of  interest  to  the  i^ro- 
fession,  the  writer  submits  the  following  as  a  correct  and  tolerably  full 
account  of  the  construction. 

The  Directors  of  the  new  railroad  being  built  between  Louisville  and 
St.  Louis,  -y/rtEvansville  and  New  Albany,  Ind.,  which  was  nearing  com- 
pletion in  January,  1881,  had,  at  an  early  stage  of  the  enterprise,  con- 
sidered it  expedient,  and  necessary  to  the  interests  of  the  road,  to  have 
a  new  bridge  built  crossing  the  Ohio  River  at  Louisville,  giving  them 
a  shorter  and  an  independent  entrance  into  the  city.  They  therefore 
obtained  charters  in  Indiana  and  Kentucky  for  such  a  structure,  the 
former  on  March  2d,  1875,  and  the  latter  on  April  1st,  1880. 

These  gentlemen,  withjothers,  formed  a  stock  company,  to  be  known 
as  the  Kentucky  and  Indiana  Bridge  Company,  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  Kentucky  on  February  1st,  1881,  and  of  Indiana,  March  7th, 
1881.  The  capital  stock  was,  after  carefully  detailed  estimates,  placed 
at  81  500  000. 
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The  general  location  of  the  structure  having  been  dctormined  upon 
as  connecting  tlio  lower  part  of  the  city  of  Louisville,  known  as  Port- 
land, and  the  upper  part  of  the  city  of  New  Albany,  Ind.,  the  Stock- 
holders and  Directors  appointed  Mr.  John  MacLeod,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E., 
of  Louisville,  as  Chief  Engineer,  and  Mr.  C.  Shaler  Smith,  M.  Am.  Soc. 
C.  E.,  of  St.  Louis,  as  Consulting  Engineer. 

The  preliminary  surveys  of  the  river  were  commenced  April  10th, 
1881,  and  finished  in  about  two  months.  These  covered  shore  lines  for 
two  miles,  sounding  and  boring,  and  current  observ^itions  at  three  stages 
of  water.  The  locations  of  the  usual  courses  of  vessels  of  difierent 
kinds  crossing  the  projiosed  lino  were  determined  with  the  assistance  of 
the  chief  falls  pilot,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  river  interests  as  much 
as  possible  in  the  disposition  of  spans  and  location  of  piers. 

A  majj  embodying  all  the  results  of  surveys,  together  with  the  ar- 
ragement  of  spans  and  elevation  of  grade  finally  determined  upon,  was 
made  and  forwarded  to  the  War  Department  for  approval. 

From  gauge  records  of  the  Government  canal,  as  to  stages  of  water 
for  different  seasons  for  several  previous  years, was  plotted  a  hydrograph, 
which,  together  with  the  results  of  later  observations  up  to  completion 
of  bridge  is  shown  by  Plate  XV.  The  map  of  location  sent  to  Wash- 
ington is  shown  by  Plate  XIV. 

The  original  idea  of  the  bridge  comj^rehended  a  structure  capable  of 
accommodating  railway  and  highway  traffic,  to  compete  for  the  former 
with  the  upper  bridge  built  by  the  Louisville  Bridge  Comj^any — Mr. 
Albert  Fink,  Past  President  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Chief  Engineer  ;  Louisville 
Bridge  and  Iron  Company,  contractors — now  principally  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railvoad;  and  to  supjjly  facilities  for  the 
latter  which  had  been  but  indifferently  afforded  by  the  existing  ferry. 

The  site  selected  is  at  the  narrowest  point  of  the  river,  and  admirably 
suited  to  accommodate  both  cities  at  its  termini,  and  the  railroads  ex- 
pected to  run  over  it. 

At  this  point  the  difference  between  extreme  low  and  high  water  is 
greater  than  at  any  station  on  theriver  between  Pittsburgh  and  Paducah, 
both  included. 

This  difference,  according  to  the  data  afforded  by  the  great  rise  of  1832, 
is  67i  feet,  and  the  Act  of  Congress  providing  for  the  construction  of 
bridges  over  the  Ohio  requires  that  the  lowest  point  of  any  structure 
spanning  the  channels  of  the  river  at  this  point  shall  be  40  feet  above  ex- 
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treme  high  water,  thus  necessitating  the  bottom  chord  center  line  to  be 
about  one  hundred  and  nine  feet  above  lowest  low  water. 

The  river  is  divided  at  the  line  of  bridge  into  two  chutes  by  an  island, 
the  Indiana  chute  being  the  wide  and  shallow,  or  high-water  channel,  and 
the  Kentucky  chute  the  narrow  and  deep  channel  used  at  low  stages  of 
water. 

The  current  in  the  latter  runs  at  all  times  with  much  force,  which, 
together  with  the  fact  that  very  low  water  forces  all  traflBc  through  this 
channel,  made  it  advisable  to  avoid  the  use  of  false-work  in  erecting  the 
span  crossing  it. 

Close  to  the  Indiana  side  of  the  island  the  bulk  of  the  coal  traffic 
passes,  and  the  lower  end  of  the  island  is  used  for  a  meeting  iDoint  for 
the  purpose  of  shifting  tows  of  coal  boats. 

These  facts  made  a  long  span  necessary  at  this  point,  and  a  system 
of  cantilevers  suggested  itself  as  best  accommodating  the  circumstances 
of  the  location. 

Taking  all  these  governing  points  into  consideration,  the  arrange- 
ment of  spans  as  finally  adopted  was  as  shown  by  Plate  XVI.  This  gives 
a  total  length  between  centers  of  end  piers  2  453  feet.  In  this  length 
the  whole  structure  between  Piers  4  and  9  is  a  continuous  cantilever 
system  1  843  feet  in  length,  the  longest  yet  constructed,  as  far  as  known 
to  the  writer. 

The  design  upon  which  the  first  estimates  were  based  is  shown  in 
skeleton  profile  in  Plate  XYI. 

The  details  of  the  substructure,  as  specified  in  contracts,  compre- 
hended the  excavation  of  foundations  for  i^iers  to  bed-rock,  which  con- 
sists of  limestone  overlaid  by  slate  of  variable  thickness.  The  stone  to 
be  used  in  the  piers  to  be  Bedford  oolitic  limestone,  with  courses  up  to 
18  feet  above  low  water,  37  inches  in  thickness;  stretchers  not  over 
8  feet  6  inches  long  by  3  feet  wide;  and  headers  not  less  than  6  feet  long 
by  3  feet  wide.  Above  this  level  the  courses  to  vary,  with  minimum 
thickness  of  2  feet  1  inch.  The  specifications  for  stone  and  for  setting 
the  same  were  rigid,  insuring  first-class  work. 

The  quarries  at  Bedford  are  large  and  well  equipped  with  channeling 
machines,  and  could  get  out  the  stone  for  the  thick  courses  at  a  cost 
less  than  for  smaller  stone.  Hence  the  bids  showed  that  there  was  no 
additional  cost,  incident  to  the  increased  size  of  stone,  in  obtaining 
the  material,  and  it  was  believed  that  time  might  be  gained  in  setting 
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tho  stone  in  tlio  wall  and  an  improvement  made  in  the  Holidity  and 
appearance  of  tho  finished  work.  Piers  1  and  '.)  were  to  be  of  wrouf^ht- 
iron  cylinders  filled  with  concrete. 

The  snporstructure  was  to  be  in  general  outline  as  already  men- 
tioned. 

The  cantilever  system  to  be  of  steel  in  the  trusses  and  iron  in  floor, 
and  the  remaining  spans  entirely  of  iron.  The  floor  was  to  be  riveted 
between  trusses. 

Unit  strains  in  steel  as  follows: 

Tension  in  eye-bars 13  500  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Kiveted  chords  in  20-foot  lengths 14  000  "  '' 

Posts,  1.4  times  their  value  in  iron. 

Iron  parts: 

Eye-bars 10  000  " 

Posts  by  adaptation  of  Eankine's  formula. 

Shai^e-iron  tension,  net  section 10  000  **  " 

"        compression,  gross  section. . .   8  000  "  " 

Estimates  were  carefully  j^repared  of  quantities  and  work  to  be  done, 
and  on  Sei^tember  16th,  1881,  the  Stockholders  and  Directors  of  the 
Bridge  Company  conferred  on  the  President  the  authority  to  call  for 
bids  on  the  work. 

The  successful  bidders  were  as  follows: 

Foundations:  Peter  Scully,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Stone:  Hinsdale  Doyle  Granite  Company,  Bedford,  Ind. 

Freight  on  stone:  Louisville,  New  Albany  and  Chicago  Railway 

Company. 
Laying  masonry:  McAtee,  Flannery  ct  Cassilly,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Superstructure:  Edge  Moor  Iron  Comjjany,  Wilmington,  Del. 
The  estimated  cost  of  bridge,  based  on  these  bids,  was  as  follows: 

Pier  1,  cylinder  pier S12  237  87 

"9,  *'        20  217  23 

Piers  2  to  8  inclusive,  masonry  jjiers 263  113  00 

Total  substructure ^295  568  10 

"      superstructure 719  053  00 

Total $1  014  621  10 

Contracts  were  at  once  signed  with  the  contractors  for  the  sub- 
structure. 

Ground  was  first  broken  in  foundation  for  Pier  2  October  10th. 
The  excavation  was  carried  to  bed-rock  and  cleared  ofif  in  three  days, 
the  foundation  being  dry.  On  October  29th  the  caisson  for  Pier  3  was 
pumped  dry  and  excavation  commenced. 

Bed-rock  was  reached  at  a  depth  of  three  feet  on  November  4th,  but 
the  foundation  was  not  completed,  as  the  river  began  to  rise  very  rapidly, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  caisson  was  overflowed  and  work  stopped. 
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On  November  9tli  the  first  stone  was  set  at  Pier  2,  but  little  was 
done,  however,  as  the  rise  in  the  river  soon  covered  the  work. 

Much  valuable  time  was  lost  by  the  masonry  contractors  through 
mismanagement,  and  the  plant  being  put  up  by  them  was  inadequate  to 
handle  the  very  large  stone  in  the  lower  courses.  Hence  the  work  was 
partially  taken  into  the  hands  of  the  Bridge  Comjiany,  and  finally  the 
contractors  gave  it  up,  and  the  contract  was  annulled  by  mutual  consent 
on  December  5th. 

During  the  winter  and  spring  nothing  of  consequence  was  done  in 
the  river.     Stone  was  received  from  quarries  and  unloaded. 

The  first  great  rise  in  the  river  for  many  years  occurred  in  February, 
culminating  on  the  22d  at  an  elevation  of  61  feet  above  low  water. 

The  spring  passed  and  the  water  did  not  subside  to  a  point  low 
•enough  to  reclaim  the  foundations  at  Piers  2  and  3,  and  the  only 
activity  about  the  site  was  the  receiving  and  unloading  of  stone. 

Complications  arose  when  the  signing  of  traffic  contracts  with  the 
Louisville,  Evansville  and  St.  Louis  Kailway,  and  the  Louisville,  New 
Albany  and  Chicago  Railway  was  brought  up,  the  directory  of  these 
roads  having  changed  during  the  interval.  Negotiations  between  the 
Bridge  Company  and  the  railroads  not  progressing  satisfactorily,  work 
was  entirely  suspended  May  15th,  1882,  and  the  contractors  so  notified. 

The  work  thus  stopped  was  left  as  follows:  Foundations  2  and  3  exca- 
vated, but  lost  in  high  water;  a  large  amount  of  stone  in  yards  ready  for 
laying;  the  entire  plant  of  masonry  contractors  in  possession  of  Bridge 
Company  by  j^urchase;  and  the  sheets  of  cylinder  iron  for  Piers  1  and  9 
on  the  ground. 

Nothing  further  was  done  towards  construction  until  October  10th, 
1883,  when  work  was  recommenced.  Foundation  for  Pier  2  was  re- 
claimed and  stone-setting  started.  A  new  caisson  for  Pier  3  was  put  in 
place,  being  sunk  as  building  progressed  until  bed-rock  was  reached. 
The  river  rose  and  drove  them  out  just  as  it  was  anchored  down.  Some 
excavation  was  done  on  shore  for  Pier  1,  and  some  riveting  up  of  sheets 
•of  cylinders. 

On  December  10th,  1883,  the  contract  for  foundations  and  setting 
«tone  was  let  to  Messrs.  Bruce  &  Alexander,  of  Indiana,  who  imme- 
diately took  charge  of  the  plant  and  went  on  with  the  excavation  at  Pier 
1,  and  commenced  sinking  the  cylinders. 

Work  was  continued  with  varying  success  until  the  great  rise  of  the 
river  in  February,  1884,  which  reached  its  height  on  February  16th,  at 
an  elevation  of  70.6  feet  above  low  water,  or  four  feet  higher  than  ever 
before  known.     No  damage  was  done  by  the  rise  at  the  bridge  site. 

The  water  subsided  rapidly,  and  on  April  14th  excavation  was  recom- 
menced at  Pier  1,  and  from  that  time  the  work  was  prosecuted  vigor- 
ously whenever  the  river  permitted,  until  the  last  stone  was  set  on  the 
last  pier  July  6th,  1885. 
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The  I'oUoAviii^  is  a  l)rief  suiiimnry  of  tlio  i)i-ogro8S  on  the  various 
piers  ill  the  order  of  numbers,  commencing  at  the  Indiana  sliore,  with- 
out reference  to  their  chronological  order,  the  work  being  necessarily 
intorniittent  on  any  particnLir  i)i(^r,  inasmuch  as  it  was  attc^raptcd  to 
bring  each  in  tnrn  above  ordinary  stage  of  water  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  foundation  was  obtained,  and  then  proceed  to  others  which 
were  in  a  less  forAvard  state. 

Cylinder  Piees  1  and  9. — Each  pier  is  composed  of  two  cylinder3, 
♦  7  feet  diameter  under  coping,  with  a  uniform  batter  of  i  inch  to  a  foot. 
The  cylinders  are  formed  of  wrought-irou  sheets  i  and  i-inch  thick. 

The  lower  or  cutting  edges  are  made  of  segmental  castings,  9  inches 
«\ide  at  top,  and  tapered  to  an  edge  at  bottom.  On  the  circular  shelf 
thus  afforded  just  inside  the  shell  is  laid  a  13-inch  brick  wall  extending 
to  the  tojD  of  cylinder. 

The  cylinders  are  comi^letely  filled  to  within  15  inches  of  the  top  with 
hydraulic  cement-concrete  thoroughly  rammed.  The  proportions  of 
this  concrete  are,  1  part  cement,  2  parts  sand,  and  6  of  broken  stone 
which  will  pass  through  a  22--inch  ring.  This  concrete  was  put  in  at 
Pier  9  with  the  clam-shell  dredge  Used  in  excavation,  and  with  funnel- 
chutes  around  the  edges.  Portland  cement  was  used  in  the  concrete  for 
the  lower  10  feet  of  cylinders. 

On  top  of  the  concrete  was  set  a  course  of  stone  projecting  two 
inches  out  of  the  cylinders,  and  on  this  was  set  the  coping  course.  By 
this  arrangement  no  vertical  j^ressure  is  allowed  to  come  on  the  wrought- 
iron  shell. 

PiEK  1. — Work  commenced  in  earnest  December  lOtli,  1883,  and  was 
prosecuted  until  the  25th,  when  the  cylinders  struck  rock.  They  were 
at  that  time  13  feet  high.  Nothing  further  was  done  till  April  14th, 
1884,  when  an  order  was  issued  to  take  them  out  and  set  them  closer 
together  to  accommodate  new  design  of  bridge.  After  hoisting  out  the 
cylinders  the  slate  was  excavated  until  the  ijed-rock  was  reached  and 
then  they  were  lowered  into  place,*and  on  May  1st  the  first  cylinder  was 
leveled  and  brick-laying  and  concreting  commenced.  This  was  con- 
tinued until  May  29th.  Nothing  more  was  done  until  July  9th,  when 
work  was  carried  on  ten  days  and  again  stopped. 

On  August  6th  the  pier  was  again  taken  in  hand,  and  on  the  23d 
concreting  w'as  finished  and  the  pier  left.  The  coping  Avas  set  on 
February  23d,  1885,  thus  finishing  the  work  on  Pier  1. 

Pier  9. — Excavation  began  September  22d,  1884.  Work  on  this 
pier  was  carried  on  steadily,  with  various  discouraging  mishaps  due 
partly  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  through  which  the  cylinders  were  sunk,. 
and  partly  to  the  insuflSciency  of  the  contractor's  plant.  Excavation 
was  done  by  aid  of  pumps  in  the  interior  of  cylinders.  When  the  water 
could  no  longer  be  kejDt  down  a  clam-shell  dredge  Avas  used. 

The  brick- wall  linings  were  built  up  continuously  as  the  sinking 
progressed,  giA^ng  a  sufficient  load,  in  addition  to  the  weight  of  cylin- 
ders, to  cause  them  to  sink  rapidly  when  excavation  progressed 
faA^orably. 

The  earth  around  the  cylinders  was  caving  in  most  of  the  time,  due 
to  the  running  in  of  the  sand  on  the  lower  IcA'el  on  the  shore  side.  This 
caused  them  to  slide  and  tij^  slightly,  but  whencA^er  this  occurred  it 
was  corrected  by  jacking  the  cylinders  OA^er  during  sinking. 

The  cutting  edges  struck  rock  May  12th,  and  after  cleaning  ofi"  the- 
surface  the  concreting  was  rapidly  pushed  and  the  cylinders  filled,  and 
last  stone  in  coping  was  set  on  July  6th,  1885. 
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RiYER  Piers. — These  average  9  feet  wide  bv  36  feet  long  on  top 
under  coping,  and  lOG  to  120  feet  liigh,  with  a  batter  all  around  of 
one-half  inc-h  to  the  foot. 

All  these  are  masonry  piers  resting  on  rock.  Although  without  or- 
namental work  of  any  kind,  they  present  an  appearance  of  solidity  which, 
considering  their  height,  is  seldom  exceeded. 

In  obtaining  the  foundations  several  methods  were  pursued.  On 
the  Indiana  side  the  surface  of  the  bottom  was  bare,  and  the  strata  of 
limestone  on  which  it  was  designed  to  rest  the  piers  dii)S  downward 
towards  the  Kentucky  side  at  an  angle  of  about  seven  degrees  with  the 
horizontal. 

The  limestone  is  overlaid  with  thin  sheets  of  slate,  until  Pier  7  is 
reached,  where  it  runs  out.  This  slate  was  easily  blasted  out,  and  the 
surface  of  the  limestone  immediately  under  it  proved  for  a  thickness  of 
from  i  to  2  inches  nearly  as  hard  as  flint. 

The  sand  and  gravel  overlying  the  slate  commenced  at  Pier  3  with 
a  thin  covering,  and  increased  in  depth  towards  Kentucky,  until  at 
Pier  8,  15  feet  was  encountered. 

Pier  2. — As  already  stated,  the  foundation  for  this  pier  was  obtained 
dry  at  a  low  stage  of  water,  nothing  but  a  puddle  wall  being  used  at  any 
time  in  setting  the  lower  courses  of  stone. 

Work  on  the  wall  was  commenced  in  earnest  May  1st,  1884,  and  pros- 
ecuted vigorously,  with  few  interruptions,  until  July  11th,  when  it  was 
ready  for  coining.  The  first  40  feet  was  built  with  derrick  on  shore,  and 
then  as  water  rose,  use  was  made  of  derrick  boats  for  25  feet  more.  The 
remainder  was  carried  on  by  derrick  set  on  the  pier  itself,  and  jacked  up 
as  the  work  progressed. 

On  July  9th,  1885,  the  coping  course  was  laid,  finishing  the  pier. 

Pier  3. — At  this  pier  the  foundation  was,  as  previouly  mentioned, 
nearly  finished  in  1881,  when  the  rising  water  filled  the  caisson. 

This  caisson  was  an  octagonal  box,  of  2-inch  vertical  i^ine  j^lank 
thoroughly  caulked.  Inside  rings  of  10  by  12-inch  timber  were  placed 
every  four  feet  in  height,  braced  by  oak  timber  bolted  on  tojD  horizon- 
tally across  the  corners.  The  holding-down  key-bolts  passed  through 
these  braces  into  the  rock. 

This  caisson  was  entirely  lost  in  the  high  water  of  1882. 

A  new  one  was  begun  October  23d,  1883,  in  plan  also  octagonal,  of 
2-inch  plank,  but  laid  fiat,  with  hot  pitch  between  the  layers.  The 
lower  four  feet  was  of  12-inch-wide  i^lank,  next  four  feet  of  10-inch 
plank,  next  four  feet  of  8-inch,  and  next  6-inch  plank,  each  layer  being 
securely  sjDiked  to  the  one  next  below.  •  This  was  jacked  down  as  fast 
as  built,  and  when  finally  in  place  on  bottom  was  bolted  securely  to 
rock  on  outside. 

As  with  the  other  box,  the  bottom  was  no  sooner  reached  and  all 
made  secure,  than  the  river  rose  and  drove  them  out.  Nothing  more  was 
seen  of  the  caisson  until  after  the  great  rise  of  February,  1884.  On 
May  27th  it  began  to  show  again,  and  on  July  22d  the  water  had  sub- 
sided enough  to  work,  and  pumping  was  commenced  and  mud  excavated. 
The  next  day  the  first  stone  was  set  in  this  pier. 

This  work  was  carried  on  about  two-thirds  of  the  time  until  Novem- 
ber, when  it  was  stopped  a  few  courses  below  the  coining. 
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During-  tlio  first  wook  in  June,  1885,  tlio  pier  was  finished  by  setting 
tlie  last  e{)i)in}j:  stone  June  8th. 

ViKii  4. — This  foundation,  eomnienced  June  2Gtb,  1884,  was  put  in 
witli  a  cotter-chun,  huilt  as  follows: 

Two  rectan<4uhir  fiam(!s  of  12  hy  ri-inch  timber  were  made,  the  out- 
side frame  about  ten  feet  larjjjer  all  around  than  the  inside  one.  These 
were  braced  and  bolted  toj^ether  in  the  same  horizontal  jdane.  Two 
other  frames  wta-e  then  made,  and  braced  together  about  four  feet  apart, 
of  such  size  that  the  outside  frames  was  three  feet  smaller  all  around 
than  the  outside  frame  of  the  former  pair,  and  the  inside  frame  three 
feet  larger  than  the  other  inside;  frame. 

The  last  pair  was  then  put  in  place,  ten  feet  vertically  above  the  first 
pair  and  li-inch  i)lank  sheet  piling  driven  close  inside  the  frames,  the 
space  tilled  with  puddle  forming  a  wall  ten  feet  thick  at  bottom  and  four 
feet  thick  at  top.     The  whole  rested  on  gravel. 

No  success  in  pumping  dry  was  obtained  until  the  inside  sheet  piles 
were  driven  to  rock.. 

July  1st  high  water  claimed  the  dam,  but  on  the  15th  day  of  the 
same  month  gave  it  up,  and  pumping-out  commenced,  and  excavation 
was  completed  and  first  stone  set  July  19th,  Three  feet  depth  of  gravel 
Avas  encountered,  and  three  feet  of  slate  was  blasted  out  before  reaching 
bed-rock. 

Masonry  was  laid  continuously,  with  a  few  interruptions,  during 
July  and  August,  and  again  during  November  and  the  first  half  of  De- 
cember, Avhen  the  pier  was  nearly  completed. 

During  the  first  week  in  April,  1885,  tbis  pier  was  again  taken  up, 
and  the  last  stone  set  April  9th. 

Pier  5. — This  foundation  was  obtained  by  means  of  a  timber- dam 
with  puddle  outside. 

The  lower  four  feet  of  dam  was  composed  of  courses  of  12  by  12-inch 
timbers,  securely  connected  with  each  other  by  vertical  bolts,  and  the 
upper  section  of  six  feet  in  similar  courses  of  10  by  10-inch  timber,  all 
being  flush  on  the  outside. 

July  18th  the  box  was  floated  into  position.  Sheet  piling  was  then 
put  in  on  outside  and  driven  to  rock,  and  puddle  i)laced  all  around  out- 
side of  piling.     This  2:>roved  a  very  satisfactory  dam. 

August  Gtli  the  water  rose  enough  to  stop  work  for  ten  days,  at  the 
end  of  wdiich  time  pumping  was  commenced. 

As  above  stated,  puddle  was  found  necessary,  and  after  putting  this 
around  the  outside  on  August  17th,  excavation  jaroceeded  successfully 
to  completion  on  August  23d,  Avhen  the  first  stone  was  set. 

Eighteen  inches  of  gravel  and  three  feet  of  slate  were  encountered 
in  this  foundation. 

Stone-setting  progressed  fairly  well,  work  being  carried  on  about 
one-half  of  the  time,  until  November  5th,  when  it  was  stopped  for  the 
winter. 

On  March  13th,  1885,  work  was  again  commenced,  and  continued 
until  April  21st,  when  the  last  coping  stone  was  set. 

Pier  6, — The  foundation  for  this  pier  was  obtained  by  the  use  of  an 
open  box  framed  at  site.  This  was  commenced  July  31st,  1884,  and 
made  8  feet  high,  of  vertical  H-inch  plank  with  frames  of  12  by  12-inch 
timber  every  four  feet,  to  which  the  planks  were  spiked  and  then 
caulked. 

When  this  was  sunk  another  four- foot  section  was  added,  and  August 
6th  work  was  stopped  by  the  rise  of  water.  During  this  interval  of 
rest,  borings  were  made  to  determine  how  much  gravel  and  rock  were 
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to  be  encountered.     TLe  former  proved  to  be  12  feet  in  depth  and  the 
slate  4  feet. 

Excavation  commenced  August  28tb  and  was  prosecuted  successfully 
until  September  lltli,  when  it  was  completed  and  tlie  first  stone  set. 

Layiug  stone  was  pushed  vigorously  until  October  15th,  when  work 
Avas  suspended  for  a  month  and  again  prosecuted  from  November  14tli 
to  December  13th.  From  this  time  the  masonry  was  carried  up  in  a 
desultory  manner  a  few  days  at  a  time  until  April  2d,  1885,  when  the 
last  coping  stone  was  set.  completing  the  pier. 

PiEK  7. — This  foundation  was  taken  in  hand  by  the  Bridge  Company 
to  insure  its  completion  during  the  current  season. 

Two  rows  of  piles  were  driven  7  feet  apart,  and  7  leet  center  to  center 
in  the  rows.  The  inside  rectangle  thus  formed  was  20  feet  wider  and  25 
feet  longer  than  the  proposed  dam  to  be  placed  inside. 

Between  the  rows  were  placed  wales  2  to  3  feet  apart  vertically,  6  by 
12-inch  timber  on  outside  of  the  inside  rectangle  of  piles  and  6  by  10- 
inch  on  the  inside  of  outside  rectangle. 

Three-inch  oak  sheet  piling  was  then  driven  close  to  the  wale  pieces 
of  the  inside  row  -i  feet  into  the  gravel,  and  2  inch  i)lanks  on  the  outside 
wales  were  driven  just  enough  to  jjenetrate  the  gravel.  This,  when 
completed,  left  a  space  between  sheet  piling  4  feet  inside  all  around, 
which  was  then  filled  with  puddle. 

The  caisson  was  an  open  box  of  vertical  2-inch  plank  spiked  on  rec- 
tangular frames  of  12  by  12-inch  timbers  placed  four  feet  apart.  The 
bottom  frame  was  in  two  courses  of  12-inch  and  the  others  single.  The 
box  was  first  built  8  feet  high,  and  as  sinking  progressed  another  sec- 
tion of  7  feet  was  added. 

The  space  between  puddle  walls  and  caisson  was  10  feet  wide  all 
around,  except  at  the  down  stream  end,  which  was  made  15  feet. 

On  August  29th,  1884,  soundings  having  been  completed,  pile-driv- 
ing commenced,  and  on  September  19th  puddle  dam  was  completed. 
The  next  day  the  caisson  was  put  together  in  place  and  excavation  com- 
menced and  pushed  night  and  day  until  October  8th,  when  bed-rock 
was  cleared  off. 

Considerable  time  was  lost  from  breakage  of  pumps,  but  no  further 
delays  of  consequence  occurred,  and  the  ease  with  which  the  foundation 
was  obtained  confirmed  the  judgment  used  in  adopting  the  method 
followed  for  this  foundation.  About  fourteen  feet  of  gravel  and  sand 
were  excavated,  and  overlying  this  was  a  layer  of  4  feet  of  loose  rock 
which  had  washed  down  from  work  done  on  canal  above  in  1869.  No 
slate  was  found. 

Masonry  was  laid  continuously  from  the  tiu.e  the  bed-rock  was 
reached  for  a  month,  when  work  was  virtually  susj3ended  for  the  winter, 
the  wall  extending  above  ordinary  high  water. 

On  AjDril  14th,  1885,  work  was  again  started,  and  continued  until 
May  28th,  when  the  last  stone  was  set. 

Pier  8. — The  foundation  for  this  pier  was  put  in  by  the  Bridge 
Company  for  the  same  reason  as  in  case  of  Pier  7. 

Owing  to  expected  high  water  a  pneumatic  caisson  was  used  to  ob- 
tain this  foundation. 

Soundings  were  taken  and  borings  made  with  a  diamond  drill  during 
the  first  of  September,  1884.  In  October  guide  piles  were  driven  near 
the  site  for  platforms. 

On  November  14th  the  caisson  was  launched  on  the  Kentucky  shore, 
and  on  the  16th  it  was  in  place.     This  caisson  was  built  with  vertical 
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8iiles  3  foet  thick,  of  12-incli  timbers  placed  lenf^tliwis(».  Tlie  workinpr 
clininber  was  7  foot  hifj^li  from  cuttin<j:  cdgos  to  roof.  Tin;  latter  was  5 
foot  thick  in  12-iiu'h  hiyora;  lower  course;  len^^liwisc,  next  crosswise,  the 
next  two  diagonal,  and  the  top  course  lenf^thwiso. 

Posts  were  framed  for  oi)ea  section  above  the  roof,  but  as  the  staple 
of  the  water  allowed  work  to  be  pushed  without  interruption,  the 
masonry  could  be  carried  np  faster  than  the  caisson  was  sunk,  and  the 
sides  wore  not  uoedod. 

On  November  20th  the  bottom  floor  was  knocked  out  and  excavation 
and  stone-setting  commenced  on  the  22d.  Sand-blowing  wasl)egun  and 
excavation  was  carried  on  without  serious  interruption  until  rock  was 
struck  on  the  upper  end  December  4th.  The  rock  was  cleared  ofit'  and 
the  down -stream  end  of  caisson  blocked  up  carefully,  and  concreting 
commenced  next  day. 

Laying  stone  was  suspended  on  the  8th.  The  filling  of  the  working 
chamber  was  completed  December  24:th,  and  the  air  shafts  removed  and 
their  jdaces  filled. 

About  fifteen  feet  of  gravel  and  sand  were  encountered  in  this  founda- 
tion, but  no  slate. 

The  work,  which  had  been  carried  on  night  and  day  during  the  sink- 
ing and  concreting,  was  now  stopped  for  two  weeks  until  January  9th, 
1885,  when  masonry  was  laid  for  a  week,  and  also  a  week's  work  was  put 
in  during  the  early  i^art  of  February,  extreme  cold  weather  preventing 
continuous  stone- setting. 

On  April  23d  this  pier  was  again  taken  in  hand,  and  work  progressed 
continuously  until  June  6th,  when  the  last  stone  was  set. 

Superstructure. 

In  December,  1883,  the  final  contract  for  superstructure  was  executed 
with  Messrs.  Charles  Macdonald  and  Edward  Hemberle,  Members  Am. 
Soc.  C.  E.,  on  the  basis  of  specifications  given  in  Appendix,  and  design 
as  shown  in  skeleton  on  Plate  XVI.  The  general  plans  of  details  were 
to  be  furnished  from  the  office  of  Mr.  Hemberle,  at  Chicago,  and  the 
shop  work  was  to  be  done  at  the  shoi^s  of  Messrs.  Kellogg  &  Maurice, 
Members  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. ,  at  Athens,  Pa. 

On  February  16th,  1885,  the  writer  was  directed  by  the  Chief  Engi- 
neer, Mr.  John  MacLeod,  to  assume  charge  of  the  work,  with  general 
supervision  of  drawings,  bills  of  material,  inspection  of  material  at 
mills  and  shops,  and  of  erection,  with  authority  to  represent  him  in  all 
matters  of  detail. 

In  accordance  with  these  instructions,  the  examination  of  designs 
■was  immediately  entered  upon  at  Chicago,  and  all  stress  sheets  and 
drawings,  both  general  and  detail,  were  thoroughly  checked  over  as 
regards  conformity  with  specifications  and  skeleton  designs  upon  which 
contract  was  based. 

This   work  was  carried  on  without  interruption  at  Chicago,  Bufi'alo 
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and  Athens  until  the  last  pound  of  material  was  ordered.  No  unusual 
problems  presented  themselves  in  course  of  design,  excepting  those 
natural  to  the  system  of  web  members,  and  the  series  of  cantilever- spans 
continued  to  such  an  unusual  extent. 

Among  the  noticeable  features  of  design  may  be  mentioned  the  use  of 
steel  pins  9  inches  diameter  at  pier  posts,  the  size  of  these  posts  them- 
selves, which  are  30  by  36  inches,  using  36-inch  steel  plates  38  feet  long, 
the  largest  steel  plates  ever  rolled  in-  American  mills.  Reference  to  the 
stress-sheet  tables  in  the  Appendix  will  also  show  some  sizes  which  are 
not  often  encountered  in  ordinary  bridges. 

The  entire  cantilever  system  is  of  steel,  with  the  exception  of  the 
floor,  which  is  of  iron. 

The  draw-span  and  the  240-foot  span  are  composite,  iron  and  steel  in 
the  trusses,  with  iron-floor  systems.  Early  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
work,  and  as  soon  as  Mr.  Hemberle  had  finished  the  design  of  the  canti- 
lever system,  he  disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  contract  to  the  Union 
Bridge  Company,  and  later  Mr.  Macdonald  also  conveyed  his  interest  to 
them,  and  from  that  time  the  entire  contract  was  in  their  hands. 

In  placing  the  orders  for  the  material,  much  discrimination  was 
necessary  to  so  scatter  it  that  large  quantities  might  be  concentrated  at 
shops  simultaneously,  so  that  no  unnecessary  stoppage  might  occur  due 
to  the  delays  of  mills.  In  obtaining  the  iron  required  this  was  fairly 
successful,  but  in  case  of  the  steel  prompt  deliveries  were  not  the  rule. 
The  causes  which  brought  this  about,  however,  were  more  due  to  want 
of  duplication  and  the  multiplicity  of  sizes  incident  to  the  design  than 
to  the  mills. 

The  orders  for  steel  angles,  and  bars  for  tension  members,  were  placed 
with  the  Cambria  Iron  Company.  Those  for  steel  plates  with  Messrs. 
Carnegie  Brothers  &  Co. ,  who  obtained  their  slabs  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Steel  Company,  at  Steelton,  Pa. 

The  draw-span  was  sublet  to  the  New  Jersey  Steel  and  Iron  Com- 
pany, who  bought  their  steel  billets  and  rolled  their  own  angles,  and 
had  the  steel  plates  from  Carnegie's. 

No  steel-shape  iron  was  used  in  the  work. 

By  reference  to  the  Appendix  a  complete  record  of  tests  made  on  the 
steel  used  in  the  structure  may  be  seen,  together  with  accompanying- 
notes  as  to  peculiarities  observed,  and  deductions  therefrom,  made 
necessary  in  course  of  the  prosecution  of  the  work. 
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In  tho  shoi)S,  construction  was  curried  on  as  vif^orouBly  as  shipments 
of  material  from  the  mills  would  allow,  and  the  first  shipment  of  175 
tons  tinislied  iron  was  made  to  bridge  site  in  May,  1885. 

During  May  and  June  false-work  material  was  arriving  at  the  river, 
and  in  July  and  August  the  false-work  for  SGOfoot  span  was  put  in.  This 
false-work  was  about  one  hundred  feet  high,  and  the  water  was  at  a  very 
poor  boating  stage. 

September  2d  raising  was  commenced  with  iron-floor  system.  Up  to 
this  time  410  tons  of  iron  had  arrived. 

During  September  200  tons  of  steel  for  this  span  was  received,  and 
October  7-8th  raising  of  the  trusses  was  commenced. 

November  12th  pile  driving  for  false-work  of  Indiana  260-foot  canti- 
lever anchorage  S23an  was  started,  and  on  November  23d  the  erection  of 
360-foot  span  being  completed,  the  160-foot  cantilever  arm  toward  Ken- 
tucky was  commenced  and  removal  of  false-work  begun. 

On  December  3d  140  feet  of  cantilever  was  complete,  as  likewise 
was  the  false-work  of  260-foot  anchorage  span.  December  15th  raising 
of  Indiana  cantilever,  next  360-foot  span,  was  commenced,  also  false- 
work for  Kentucky  260-foot  anchorage  span.  December  26th  some  miss- 
ing parts  required  having  arrived,  erection  of  Indiana  260-foot  span 
l)egan. 

January,  1885,  opened  cold,  but  work  was  pushed  as  much  as  possible, 
and  on  the  15th  pits  for  sills  of  false-work  of  240-foot  Indiana  shore 
«pan  were  started.  All  w' ork  in  iron-raising  was  stopped  by  running  ice, 
January  7th,  on  account  of  inability  to  transfer  material  barges.  Prog- 
ress was  made,  however,  on  both  banks  of  river.  On  January  18th  an 
iron-hull  tug-boat  was  secured  to  handle  barges,  and  work  resumed  on 
erection,  and  the  260- foot  span  was  completed  next  day.  The  running 
out  of  160-foot  cantilever  toward  360-foot  span  was  immediately  started, 
and  as  soon  as  its  length  reached  140  feet  the  other  cantilever  was  re- 
sumed and  both  pushed  out  simultaneously. 

On  February  9th  the  junction  was  effected  without  difficulty,  the  de- 
Tice  for  adjustment  shown  by  Plate  XVII  working  very  satisfactorily. 

The  Indiana  traveler  was  removed  and  sent  over  to  the  Kentucky 
anchorage  span,  and  the  other  traveler  was  run  back  to  Kentucky  canti- 
lever first  completed,  to  be  ready  to  meet  the  other  arm. 

Meantime  heavy  ice  bad  been  running,  and  from  the  first  bad  gorged 
somewhat  above  the  false-work  of  the  260-foot  span,  giving  much  anxiety 
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lest  it  should  be  carried  out;  and  that  span  having  during  the  early  ice 
stage  no  counterbalancing  cantilever  on  its  end,  would,  from  its  design, 
naturally  collapse  in  event  of  losing  the  false-work.  Immediate  attempts 
were  made  to  stiffen  the  trusses  for  such  contingency,  but  the  lower 
works  withstood  the  jamb,  being  held  down  by  the  weight  of  iron- 
work. 

As  soon  as  safe,  after  enough  weight  of  cantilever  had  been  attached 
to  the  span,  the  removal  of  false-work  was  commenced  at  anchorage 
end.  The  two  uji^Der  tiers  for  about  one  hundred  feet  had  been  sent 
down,  when,  January  24th,  relieved  of  its  sui^erimposed  weight,  the 
lower  tier  for  100  feet  rose  with  the  ice  and  went  out  in  a  body  and 
floated  down  the  river  erect  as  when  in  place.  Finally,  after  floating  in 
a  vertical  position  about  two  miles,  the  mass  collapsed  into  individual 
bent^,  in  which  shaj^e  the  timber  was  caught  some  ten  miles  below. 

This  might  have  proved  disastrous  for  the  men,  who  were  all  over  the 
work,  but  the  slowness  and  apparent  deliberation  attending  the  move- 
ments of  the  false-work  gave  time  for  easy  escape,  which  was  eff'ected 
without  casualty. 

February  12th,  false-work  for  240-foot  shore-span  was  begun,  and  on 
the  17th  erection  of  Kentucky  anchorage-span  commenced.  The  latter 
was  completed  on  the  26th,  and  cantilever  pointing  toward  Indiana  was 
entered  upon.  This  work  was  soon  stopped,  owing  to  delay  in  receipt 
of  two  eye-bars,  and  the  other  cantilever  apj)roaching  this  was  projected 
out  as  far  as  possible,  and  on  March  10th  its  traveler  was  removed. 

On  the  same  day  the  false-work  for  240-foot  span  was  completed  and 
floor-raising  was  commenced.  On  the  19th  work  was  again  commenced 
on  cantilever. 

Rough  and  cold  weather  prevented  continuous  or  effective  work 
during  the  remainder  of  the  month,  and  the  river  rose  daily,  until,  on 
April  10th,  it  reached  an  elevation  of  158  feet,  or  but  13  feet  below  the 
highest  known  high-water  mark.  On  this  day  was  celebrated  the  driving 
of  the  last  pin  of  cantilever  system,  and  next  day  the  240-foot  span  was 
swung.  As  fast  as  each  span  had  been  erected  the  wood-work  of  deck 
and  highway,  floors  and  fences,  was  commenced  and  pushed  rapidly. 

The  false-work  for  draw-span  between  260-foot  Indiana  anchorage- 
span,  and  240-foot  shore-span,  was  put  in  up  and  down  stream,  and  was 
finished  April  21.  Erection  then  commenced,  and  was  completed  May 
22d,  and  on  the  26th  the  span  was  swung  around  into  line,  for  the  first 
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tinio  allowing  foot  passapfo  from  hIiovo  to  shore.     Juno  8th  the  laying  of 
railroad  iron  was  commencod  and  finished  on  tho  14tli. 

On  Juno  21st  tho  bridge  was  completed,  and  next  day  vehicles  passed 
over  for  the  first  time.  On  July  15th  the  formal  test  of  the  structure 
was  made  by  running  over  the  si)an8  with  as  nearly  the  specified  loads 
as  possible  to  obtain,  these  loads  being  so  placed  as  to  produce  the  con- 
ditions which  the  original  calculations  had  shown  would  give  the 
greatest  stresses.  Defioctions  w'ore  observed  by  taking  sights  with  Y- 
Icvels  placed  on  the  piers  on  level  rods  held  at  critical  points.  These 
observations  were  subsequently  compared  with  levels  taken  after  all 
loads  had  been  removed,  and  deflections  thus  ascertained.  A  record  of 
results  obtained  will  be  presented  to  the  Society  in  a  future  communi- 
cation. 
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The  following  table  gives  results  of  a  series  of  observations  taken  on 
the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  openings  in  the  slip  joints  marked 
b,  Plate  XVII,  due  to  effect  of  temperature.  The  measurements  on  the 
iron  were  taken  at  jjoiut  marked  ./;  in  detail  sketch,  and  for  the  wood  at 
opening  in  highway  floor  just  adjacent.  The  floor  is  so  laid  that  the 
sun  cannot  at  any  time  shine  directly  on  the  bottom  chord  where  meas- 
urements were  taken.  A  trap-door  in  the  floor  was  left  over  every  ex- 
pansion joint  to  allow  examination  at  any  time.  The  measurements  were 
all  carefully  taken  by  same  observer,  and  the  same  thermometer  was  used 
throughout.  To  obtain  the  temperature  of  the  iron,  the  thermometer 
was  laid  down,  with  the  bulb  resting  on  the  member,  out  of  the  sun. 
The  air  temperature  was  also  taken  under  the  floor  in  the  shade. 

The  question  of  proper  amount  to  allow  in  slotting  stringers  and 
corbels  of  highway  floors,  where  connected  with  the  iron,  was  at  first  a 
vexatious  one,  as  allowance  bad  to  be  made  for  520  feet.  These  ob- 
servations were  made  by  direction  of  the  writer  to  determine  whether 
the  amount  allowed  was  sufficient;  and  also  to  learn,  if  possible,  if  the 
movement  of  the  iron  under  the  wood  was  perfectly  free. 

As  might  be  anticipated,  the  expansion  shows  itself  at  the  openings 
in  sudden  slips,  and  from  the  results  of  observations  there  is  little  doubt 
that  considereble  bending  sidewise  sometimes  occurs,  due  to  friction 
somewhere  before  the  movement  takes  place.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
writer  has  had  the  slip  take  place  under  the  rule,  being  perfectly  per- 
ceptible, and  to  the  extent  of  -^j-o  inch. 

The  results  show  quite  clearly  that,  owing  to  circumstances  of  posi- 
tion of  sun  with  reference  to  the  two  trusses,  the  one  expands  more  or 
less  than  the  other,  and  it  is  also  interesting  to  calculate  the  difference 
in  deflection  of  the  trusses  under  the  varying  circumstances,  as  may  be 
easily  done  from  the  expansions  and  contractions,  as  shown  in  the  table. 
Of  course  there  are  some  variations  from  results  to  be  anticipated,  but 
the  state  of  the  weather  would  govern  in  some  cases,  and  the  unknown 
friction  in  some  others. 

The  distance  between  fixed  points  is  860  feet  plus  480  feet,  or  840  feet, 
and  the  expansion  takes  place  at  both  points  b,  sometimes  more  in 
one  and  sometimes  more  in  the  other,  so  that  only  the  totals  give  the  ab- 
solute expansion  for  the  whole  distance  between  fixed  points. 
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Table  op  Expansions  and  Contractions  Due  to  Chanoes  in 

Tempeuatuke. 


East 

East        West 

We»t 

Total 

Total 

Time. 

Truss, 

TruBH,      Truss, 

TniHH, 

Temp. 

East 

West 

Ky. 

Ind.            Ky. 

Ind. 

Truss 

Truss. 

>.'^ 

u 

•6 

-a 

-a 

-o 

"d 

•a 

«S 

:3 

a 

o 

d 

2      ° 

0 

d 

0 

d 

d 

0 

d 

0 

e« 

Q* 

o 

o 

o 

0 

0       0 

0 

0 

0 

^4 

p 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ij 

m 

In. 

lu. 

lu. 

f5     i: 

In.    In. 

In. 

III. 

In. 

De« 

Deg 

In. 

C5 
In. 

u 

1— 1 

In. 

is 

In. 

P= 

Axig.  10. 

8          A.M. 

4 

15 

5i"fl 

2i1j    4i 

15 

(i 

2} 

84 

75 

'•'i"g 

4i''a 

hij 

4| 

Clear 

•' 

12              M. 

a 

Its 

5A 

1' 

4.^0 

l}i 

^i 

2i'« 

97 

86 

«1S 

3U 

lO/a 

3,' 

" 

*' 

5          P.M. 

3| 

11 

i^i'fl 

4/« 

M 

2 

89 

89 

»!i 

31 

9|S 

3; 

<t 

Aug.  11. 

8          A.M. 

4 

^1 

5i 

'■^r'a 

.  *<"*« 

li 

6" 

2} 

82 

78 

9i 

3}^ 

10, »„ 

4 

" 

" 

12              M. 

3:; 

^ 

5A 

ly 

ll 

li 

Si'r, 

2,'« 

95 

89 

H5 

3i"fl 

915 

313 

" 

" 

5          P.M. 

31 

i| 

5l*G 

li 

i/lj 

5/c 

2/0 

90 

90 

^}l 

H 

9|i 

3,; 

•• 

Aug.  12. 

7.30  A.M. 

31g 

5i 

■^, 

4. 

li 

«.'.T 

2! 

i-S 

80 

y;;. 

4 

lOi-i 

4 

Cloudy. 

" 

12              M. 

3lg 

5i! 

1  i 

4;: 

li 

51i! 

2s^ 

90 

8(5 

''10 

31.\ 

10. -'e 

35 

Clear.' 

II 

5.30  P.M. 

3.^ 

i;i 

5t»g 

i>* 

41 

5f 

li 

5i 

2i',j 

92 

92 

8Ji 

3] 

9| 

3 /a 

•• 

Aug.  13. 

7.30  A.M. 
12             M. 

31g 
4 

113 

li 

5^ 
5i| 

'4 

4] 
4."g 

5|ij 

78 
86 

74 
82 

9."., 

9;! 

3ja 

10}^ 

10;! 

4 

3}8 

Cloudy. 
Fair. 

" 

5.15  P.M 

'<i'i 

i| 

«i'e 

li 

^t'^o 

11 

•5i 

15 

91 

90 

«}i! 

i\ 

9{3 

3i 

Aug.  14. 

8          A.M. 

m 

ri 

5i 

15 
if 

4 

1 

55 

2^ 

84 

H2 

8il 

10. 
lOJ 
10^ 

3{.\ 

Cloudy. 

" 

12              M. 

3! 

H 

5^ 

ij 
i| 

5| 
5| 

2i'g 

99 

90 

9 

3l 

3}i 

Fair. 

•• 

5         P.M. 

If 

6i 

li 

4.1 

2l'6 

90 

90 

9 

3i 

3;ir 

Cloudy. 

Aug.  IG. 

8         A.M. 

3,: 

15 

6| 

15 

5,'6 

la 

5 

2I 

91 

H7 

n 

3] 

1(1 13 

3i 

" 

" 

12              M. 

4.V 

2 

15 

51 

15 

Gj'g 

94 

91 

9ii: 

35 

3| 

lll*B 

4 

Fair. 

" 

6         P.M 

H 

•AV 

55 

'■2l*G 

5i 

2 

«i 

2i^ 

97 

9t) 

10 

115 

4| 

Clear. 

Aug.  17. 

S          A.M. 

3i 

^ 

5ii 

2 

41% 

U 

55 
5! 

2r'G 

88 

82 

9^ 

10i»« 
10}  1 

3i''g 

" 

" 

2         P.M. 

4tV 

H 

55 

2i^« 

5t'., 

15 

28^ 

99 

94 

9}; 

3}a 

4 

Cloudy. 

" 

6         P.M. 

^ 

u 

51 

15 

4^ 

I2' 

54 
6'} 

li 

89 

88 

9i 

3i 

10 

31 

'• 

Aug.  18. 

8         A.M. 

4 

li 

55 

na 

5I 

li 

2i 

74 

70 

95 

3U 

11  if 

35 

Rain. 

It. 

1         P  M. 

4tV 

H 

sf 

'4 

4i 

li 

«A 

2 

76 

72 

91J 

1  tl 

4 

lOlg 

35 

Cloudy. 

Aug.  19. 

G         P.M. 

7.30  A  M. 

4 

li 

15 

15 
2 

4i 

45 

li 

15 
1? 

^i 

15 
2 

80 
73 

79 

70 

^t 

3} 

4' 

i?^ 

3i 
4 

Clear. 

•• 

12              M. 

H 

Iff 

5i 
5| 

15 

18 

511 

2 

84 

82 

9.1 

31g 

lOf 

3i 

" 

" 

5.30  P.M. 

■H 

a 

15 

H 

li 

5;} 

15 

82 

81 

9 

3| 

lOi^ 

3i 

" 

Aug.  20. 

7.30  AM. 

4t'b 

15 

5}' 

2| 

4ie 

m 

6 

21^6 

74 

72 

9i 

4 

loii 

4 

Fair. 

>f 

12              M. 

4tV 

lie 

li 

4f 

li 

5k 

115 

■"•iG 

90 

84 

Q  5 
•'IB 

^h 

lOi 

3li 

Clear. 

•  < 

5.30  P.M 

3i 

li 

5I 

li 

li 

5i 

1' 

88 

84 

ui 

3i 

10 

3] 

" 

Aug!  21 

7.30  A.M. 

4| 

If 

5| 

'H 

*i 

1st 

55 

28^ 

76 

74 

3i 

10 

3i 

Cloudy. 

Aug.  23. 

7.30  A.M. 

4 

li 

5| 
5| 

21 

4i 

li 

»r'c 

2r'6 

75 

72 

9| 

3}i 

loig 

312 

'• 

" 

6          P.M. 

4 

li 

2 

45 

15 

55 

2 

77 

77 

9^ 

3) 

lOi 

35 

" 

Aug.  24. 

7.30  A.M. 

4 

li 

5| 
51 

2 1^5 

^ 

il 

5- 

2 15 

78 

76 

9« 

3}i 

10 '^ 

31§ 

Fair. 

Aug.  25. 

8          A.M. 

35 

ij 

2 

4 

6" 

2i'g 

80 

78 

9^ 

3 

4 

312 

Clear. 

'• 

12              M. 

31 

i| 

li 

4 

If 

5i 

15 

91 

90 

9 

3| 

3^^ 

" 

Aug.  26. 

8          A.M. 

•H 

i| 

H 

li 

n 

IJ 

6' 

25 

82 

78 

9 

10- 

10} 

3i 

Fair. 

" 

6.30  P.M. 

4 

1? 

5^ 

li 

l| 

55 

li 

92 

90 

8H 

3| 

31 

Cloudy. 

Aug.  27. 

7.30  A.M. 

H 

U% 

5i 

2i 

*i% 

l2^ 

6V 

28^ 

82 

78 

9^ 

3je, 

10- 

3.t 

Clear. 

" 

12              M. 

3J 

1,1 

5^ 
51 

li 

4i 

if 

55 

15 

99 

92 

9 

^ 

io| 

3} 

•' 

Aug.  28 

7.30  A.M. 

H 

Is 

15 

4) 

g' 

2t'G 

82 

80 

9| 

3i 

3B 

•• 

" 

12              M 

3s 

h% 

5i 

if 

4} 

6 

2 

8G 

81 

9i 

3/g 

io| 

1  ol- 

3.^ 

Cloudy. 

" 

5.30  P.M. 

3i 

4 

llv 

^1 

42^ 

If 

55 

15 

80 

80 

^i 

3^ 

3.^ 

" 

Aug.  30. 

8         A.M 

li 

15 

4J 

li 

6r'H 

2-/b 

79 

73 

3 

io  1^ 

3ii 

Raiu. 

*' 

12               M. 

35 

If 

5fk 

2 

44 

43 

i| 

6 

2 

78 

74 

It 

3| 

10| 

31 

Cloudy. 

" 

5          P.M. 

35 

11 
if 

5t 

2 

1! 

6 

2 

80 

80 

3I 

lull 

34^ 

Fair. 

Aug.  31. 

7.30  A.M. 

H 

5| 

2i 

45 

li 

^T% 

25 

70 

66 

9i 

3 

lllv 

35 

Clear. 

<. 

12               M. 

4 

li 

5.t 

5i 

2| 

4^ 

If 

55 

15 

79 

76 

n 

3| 

10| 

32^ 

" 

" 

5          P.M. 

3f 

li 

5i 

45 

1! 

55 

li 

78 

77      9J  1 

3|  i 
45  1 

lof 

3^ 

" 

Sept.   1. 

7.30  A.M. 

15 

i| 

55 
5i 

4b 

15 

6i 

21 

64 

61 

lOi 

95 

iifk 

4 

" 

" 

12             M. 

H 

2tV 

45 
4! 
5 

15 
li 

15 

6,-^B 

2i 

78 

75 

Q1.5 

lOfo^ 

4 

Cloudy. 

II 

Sept.    2. 

5.30  P.M. 
7.30  A.M. 

4iV 

15 
1? 

5i 

15 
2I 

6 
6| 

2.} 

76 
64 

74 
62 

9li 

IOb^ 

3f   f 
4.^ 

10 1 

111 

41 

Clear. 

" 

12                M. 

4 

4 

2^ 

4Z 

li 

6 

28^ 

72 

70 

9.^ 

35 

105 

35 

" 

Sept.    3. 

7.30  A.M. 

^ 

15 

H 

2f6 

li 

4 

i| 

6^ 

2  3 

74 

70 

10 

4r'B 

11 

4tV 

" 

" 

12              M. 

4 

m 

4 

5i 

4.1 1 

5 

15 

88 

80 

n 

Q  9 

•'ig 

10/b 

11 

" 

Sept.    4. 

8          A.M. 

*rV 

li 

2^ 

li 

6tV 

28^ 

79 

72 

A 

3- 

lOlS 

" 

" 

12              M. 

4 

If 

5^ 

2 

4,^ 

1^^ 

6 

2 

90 

94 

n 

3> 

lOi 

31 

" 

" 

5.30  P.M. 

'^i 

iH 

*5 

li 

4;} 

h\ 

5| 

15 

88 

87 

8 

3/b 

10 

3i'g 

" 

Sept.  14. 

7.30  A.M 

^A 

lit 

ej% 

2r='n 

58^ 

2 

2J 

G5 

59  ilOf 

4^ 

Hi 

4^ 

Fair. 
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Stbess  Sheet  Tables  to  Accompany  Stress  Diagrams  Plate  XVII I. 

—  Material,  Steel. 

160px)OT  Cantilever. 


Member. 


Top  chord. 


Bottom  chord. 


Web 


U..      U., 


C,      U^ 


u. 

u« 

u„ 

U7 

Ut 

Us 

Lo 

L., 

Suspenders 


Uo 
M, 
U, 
M3 

M5 

Ue 

Us 

Lo 

M, 

Lo 
M3 

Ms 

Lg 

L7 

Li 
L3 
L. 


L7 

M, 
L, 

m; 

Ms 
L7 

Mx 
U, 
M3 

u, 

Ms 

Ue 
U7 

Us 

M, 

M3 
M-, 


Required, 
section. 


Sq.  Inches. 
!         68.3 


51,0 

30.0 
17.25 
11.8 
76.0 


57.0 

38.2 
20.0 


21.1 

20.0 

19.0 

17.6 

20.06 

18.07 

12.08 

10. 1 

18.8 

21.3 

15.2 

20.0 

15.  U 

15.7    ■ 

11.23 

12.1 

27.2 

6.2 
6.2 

6.2 


Material  used. 


2  bars  7  X  1,"6. 
2    '•     7  X  1,%. 
2     ••     7  X  IJ. 
2     "     6x2. 

6  X  2j. 

6  X  Ij. 

6  X  l,^e- 

5  X  li%. 


2 
4 
2 
2 

2:0  X 

2  20  X  1^ 

4  L's  4  X  4  X  49  lbs. 

2  20  X  ,%. 

2  20  X  H. 

4  L's  4  X  4  X  49  lbs. 

2  20  X  *. 

4  L's  4  X  4  X  33  lbs. 

2  20  X    •''- . 

4L's3  X  3  X  21  lbs. 

2  12  X  ,%. 

4  Ls  2i  X  2K  X  i\. 

2  bars  7    x'l.^. 

2      "     7    X  1/e- 

X  u. 

X  n. 
X  lU. 

XH- 
X  1,3.. 
X  u. 

X  1,'e. 


6 

6 

t; 

6 

5 

4V 

4J 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

2  15  X 

4L'83  X  3  X  21.5  lbs. 

4  15  X  ,\. 

4  L's  3  X  3  X  18  lbs.  ' 

2  15  X  3. 

4  L's  3  X  3  X  21.5  lbs. 

2  15  X  ,%. 

4  L's  3  X  3  X  1^. 

2  34  X  ,%. 

4  L's  2 L  X  2i  X  17.5  lbs. 

2  14  X  \%. 

4  L's  2i  X  2\  X  1%. 

2  12  X    ^- 

4L's2^"x  2i  X  15  lbs. 

2  15  X'i. 

4L's3  X  3  X  30.5. 

2  bars  3i  X  J. 
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360  FOOT  Spaw. 


Member. 


Top  cljofd 


Bottom  chord . 


Web 


Suspenders 


Mark.  ;    li'^'inired 

fiectiou. 


U„      U, 

u.,    u. 


Us 

Us 

Lo 

L, 

Lo 

L, 

L. 

L« 

Le 

Ls 

Ls 

L„ 

Uo 

L, 

^'2 

M5 

^^5 

Le 

Ue 

M, 

M. 

Ls 

Us 

M, 

Lo 

M, 

M, 

U, 

Lo 

M3 

M3 

u. 

L. 

Mg 

^lo 

Us 

Le 

M, 

M, 

u. 

L,      M„ 
L,      xM, 

Etc. 


C.2 


Material  used. 


7i.9;j 

'     i  24  X  2. 

!     2  18  X  |. 

2  L'h  3  X  3  X  3. 

2  L's  4  X  4  X  ]. 

2bai8  7  X  1^. 

2      "     7X1^. 

CG.l 

Same  plates  and  angles 

2  bars  6  X  1  i. 

2      "     GX  l/„. 

G3.32 

1  24  y   1 

2  18  X  ;; 

2  L's  3  X  3  X  ^. 

2  L's  4  X  4  X  41  IbH. 

62.72 

2  bars  6  X  Ig. 

1  24  X  5. 

2  18  X  1. 

2L's3  X  3  X  ?,. 

2L's4  X  4  X  37.6  lbs. 

62.4 

124  X  ^. 

2 18  X  J. 

2  L's  3  X  3  X  H. 

80.3 

2  L's  4  X  4  X  36  lbs. 

4  20  X    ;. 

4  L  s4  X  4  X  5t).7  lbs. 

73.3 

2  2{»  X  ;. 

2  20  X  L 

08.1 

4  L's  4  X  4  X  45.8  lbs. 

4  20  X  i-. 

66.89 

4  L's  4  X  4  X  45.2  lbs. 

4  20  X  :1. 

66.64 

4  L'S  4  X  4  X  42  Iba. 

4  20  X  ^ 

L's  4  X  4  X  42  lbs. 

27 

4  bars  6  X  1  j , 

25.6 

2     "      5X1^. 

2     -'      5  X  li^. 

22.3 

4     "      5  X  Igl. 

21 

4     "      5X1A- 

17.64 

2  12  X  1^. 

4  L's  3  X3X26.5  1bs. 

17.0 

2  12  X  {e- 

4L's3  X3  X  22.5  lbs. 

14.45 

2  12  X  I 

4  L's  2|  X  2i  X  17  lbs. 

14 

2  12  X  A- 

4  L's  2i  X  2^  X  17  lbs. 

14.7 

2  12  X  i|. 

4  L's  2i  X  n  X  iV 

33.7 

2  16  X  §. 

4L's4X*  X  34.2  lbs. 

28.86 

2  16  X  4. 

4  L's  4  X  4  X  32  lbs. 

27.3 

2  15  X  i^a. 

4  L's  3  X  3  X  26  lbs. 

23.1 

2  15  X  7a- 

4  L's  3  X  3  X  25  lbs. 

21.7 

2  15  X  I'e- 

4  L's  3  X  3  X  21.5  lbs. 

16.7 

2  15  X  A- 

4  L's3  X  3  X  18.3  lbs. 

15.1 

2  14  X  1^6. 

4  L's  3  X  3  X  I'e- 

15.8 

2  14X  i"«. 

4  L's  3  X  3  X  1^6. 

14.1 

2  12  X  1^6- 

6.2 

4L's2A  X2iX  16.5  lbs. 

2  bars  3^  X  }. 
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1*29 


Member. 


Bottom  chord. 


Web 


Pier  post. 
Top  chord 


Us     U,o 

u,o  u„ 


End  post. 


1^10 

Lii 

Li2 

Uo 
M, 
Uo 

m; 
u, 

Uc 

M, 

Us 

Ug 

*-  lo 

U,z 

Ui2 
Ux2 


1^9 

Lio 
Lii 

M, 

m; 

]N[. 
M, 

^: 

^13 


Required 
sectiou. 


Sq. inches 
77.4 

74.0 
68.4 
64.1 

61.7 

70.0 

£9.2 
48.75 


35.1 


81.3 
75.3 


67.9 
63.9 


66.0 

53.8 

44.0 

30.3 

23.8 

20.47 
18.85 
18.02 
16.63 
15.0 
14.0 
11.9 
11.3 
8.55 
8.93 

10.64 

15.54 

12.33 

39.1 


Material  used. 


2  36  X  \l 

4  L's  4  X  6  X  70  lbs. 

2  bars  7  X  1^. 

2    •'      7  X  2. 

2   "    7  X  ige. 

2     "  7  X  1|. 

2     "  7X1  ,^T. 

2     "  7  X  lU- 

1  24  X  \l 

2  16  X  1. 

2  L's  3  X  3  X  i- 

2L'84  X  4  X  1>. 

124  X   ,'. 

2  16  X  ^. 

2  L's  3  X  3  X  }. 

2  L's  4  X  4  X  51  lbs. 

1  24  X  §i. 

2  16  X  |. 
2  16  X  1%. 

2  L's  3  X  3  X  L. 
2L's4  X  4  X  38.5  lbs. 

1  24  X  ] 

2  16  X  |. 

2  L's  3  X  3  X   ',. 
2L's4  X  4  X  38.5  lbs. 

1  24  X  ^ 
216  X  |. 

2  L's  3  X  3  X  |. 
2  L's  4  X  4  X  I'e- 

1  24  X  /o- 

2  16  X  ,'«. 

2  L's  3  X  3  X  |. 

2  L's  4  X  4  X  ^''e. 

6  20  X   \. 

4L's4  X  4  X  53.3  lbs. 

4  20  X  '  ^. 

4L's4  X  4  X  50.8. 

4  20  X  ". 

4L's4  X  4  X  44.8  lbs. 

2  20  X  i^.. 

2  20  X  \ 

4L's4  X  4  X  53.5  lbs. 

4  20  X  i^j. 

4  L's  4  X  4  X  53  lbs. 

2  20  X  \l 

4  L's  4  X  4  X  53  lbs. 

2  20  X  -. 

4  Ls  4  X  4  X  35  lbs. 

2  20  X  ».3. 

4  Ls  4  X  4  X  35  lbs. 

2  20  X  i- 

4  L's  3|-  X  3A  X  22  lbs. 

2  bars  7  X  m. 

2     ••      7  X  IJJ. 

2    •'      6  X  1^. 

2     "      6  X  Ij. 

2     "      5  X  1.^. 

2     "      5  X  1J|. 

2     "      5  X  l^V 

2     "      5  X  1^. 

2     ••      4  X  1,V 

2  10  X  A- 

4  Ls  21  X  2i  X  I'^e- 

2  10  X  A- 

4  Ls  2t  X  21  X  i\. 

2  13  xVs- 

4  L's  3  X  3  X  18.5  lbs. 

2  11  X  ^%. 

4  L's  21-  X  2't  X  1=,. 

1  21  X'l. 

2  16  X  1^6- 

2  L's  3  X  3  X  I'g. 

2  L's  4  X  4  X  35.4  lbs. 
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260- FOOT  CAVTii.y.w.n— {Continued.) 


Member. 


Web 


Anchor  rods. 


Mark. 


L„  M, 

L,  M, 

M3  U, 

L.  M, 

M,  U, 

L„  M, 

M,  U« 

L...  U,„ 


Required 
section. 


8q.  inches. 
22.0 

16.8 

18.1 

14.8 

15.7 

12.4 

11.0 

10.1 

8.6 

9.7 
11.0 
12.8 


Material  used. 


2  15  X  2- 

4  L'8-3  X  3  X  27  lbs. 

2I0X  ■'. 

4  L'8  3  X  3  X  ,"„. 

2  13  X  ;j. 

4L'83  X  3  X  22.8  lbs. 

2  13  X    '  . 

4  L'b  3  X3  X  18  lbs, 

2  12  X    "^  . 

4  L'8  2'/x  2i  X  20.5  lbs. 

2  12X7;.. 

4  Ls  2\  X  2i  X  1%. 

2  11  xVli- 

4  L'8  2',  X  2i  X  ,»,. 

2  11  xVv 

4  L'8  2i  X  2i  X  i-^B. 

2  10  X  /;;. 

4  21   X  2]   X    1*;. 

2  10  X  ,1- 

4  L'8  n  X  2\  X  i*e. 

2  10  X\%. 

4  L's  2i  X  2i  X  1%. 

2  11  X  ,';,. 

4  L's  2^  X  2i  X  1%. 

4  bars  'i-iuch  square  iron. 


365-FOOT  Draw  Span. 


Top   chord. 


Bottom  chord. 


Web 


End  post.., 
■Suspender 


"Web 


Suspender 


U„      U, 


Uo 

u. 

U4 

U4 

U5 

U5 

Ue 

I: 

u. 

Us 

L, 
L4 

Lt 

Le 

Uo 
M, 

U2 
M3 

u. 

Us 

M3 
L9 

Us 

Ls 

Lo 

u. 

L, 

M3 

M3 

u. 

Lx 
L, 

M, 
M, 

26.86 

25.08 
22.1 

25.83 

26.03 

21.98 
20.07 
30.0 
29.1 

22.4 
23.78 

21.68 
21.15 
14.26 
12.91 
37.4 

15.67 
14.85 
13.70 
11.67 
7.88 
26.2 

6.12 

16.0 
12.32 

13.47 

11.85 

6.12 
6.12 


2  bars  5  X  l^J. 

2     •'     5  X  1  «  . 

4     "     5  X  11. 

2  14  X  I'o. 

4  L's  3  X  3  X  25.3  lbs. 

2  14  \    i. 

4  L's  3  X  3  X  30  lbs. 

2  14  X  .V. 

4  L's  3  X  3  X  30  lbs. 

2  14  X  ■■. 

4  li's  3  X  3  X  25  lbs. 

2  14  X  ^ 

4  L's  3^  X  3i  X  I. 

2  14  X  |. 

4L's3  X  3  X  29.8  lbs. 

2  14  X  §. 

4  L's  3  X  3  X  32.2  lbs. 

2  14  X  -■' . 

4  L's  3  X  3  X  28  lbs. 

2  ]4  X  f. 

4  L's  3  X  3  X  1^6- 

2  18  X  i. 

4  Ls  4  X  4  X  48.5  lbs.  iron. 

2  bars  5  X  1  i»a 

2     "      4X1. 

2     "      5  X  1|. 

2     "      5  X  liV 


2  14  X  J. 

4  L's  3  X  3  X  30.5. 

2  bars  4X1. 

2  12  X  ■' . 

4L's2i"X  2^  X  17.7. 

2  12  xVe. 

4  L's  2i  X  2i  X  I'e- 

2  11  X  ,% 

4  L's  2^  X  2i  X  16.6  lbs. 

2  11  XVg- 

4  L's  2i  X  2i  X  I'e. 

2  bars  4X1. 

2     "      4X1. 
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240-FOOT  Span. 


Member. 


Top   chord . 


Bottom  chord. 


End  Post . 


Web 


Mark. 


U.,        V.^ 


L2       L, 


Ml 


M,      U, 


U,  M3 

M3  L^ 

L,  M, 

L2  M., 

L,  Mt 


Required 
sectiou. 


Sq.  inches. 
32.5 


40.0 


22.54 

25.9 

34.0 

37.7 


34.2 


11.7 
10.0 
6.06 
6.06 
C.06 


Material  used. 


122  X 
2  15  X 
4L'8  4 

1  22  X 

2  15  X 
4L's4 
4  bar 8 
4     " 

4     " 
2     " 
122  X 
2  15  X 
2L's4 
2Ls4 

1  22  X 

2  15  X 
4L's4 
2  bars 
2     " 

2  " 
2  " 
2     " 


X  4  X  33  lbs. 


X  4  X  30.4  lbs. 
5  X  1^ 
5  X  l.--,. 
5X  lA. 
5  X  1. 


X  4  X  28.(')  lbs. 
X  4  X  34.2  lbs. 


X  4  X  32  lbs. 

5XlxV 
5  X  1. 
3.V  X  J. 
3.^  X  I 


160-FOOT  Suspended  Span. 


Top  chord 


Bottom  chord. 


Web 


UxoU,, 

1^9        1^10 


2  14  X  ,%. 

4  L's  2^  X  21  X  i\. 

2  14  X  |. 

4  L's  3  X  3  X  2. 

1  20  X  ,%. 

2  14  X  :]. 
4L's3  X  3  X  il. 

1  20  X  /e. 

2  14  X  I 

4  L'.s  3  X  3  X  2. 

2  12  X  i*«. 

4  L's  3  X  3  X  ^. 

2  1-2  X  ,%. 

4  li's  3X3X8- 

2  12  X  /«. 

4  L's  3  X  3  X  i^o- 

4  bars  5  X  Ij^. 

1  18  X  iJ. 

2  14  X  ^. 

4  L's  3  X  3  X  19  lbs. 
2  bars  4  X  ]|. 
2      "    4  X  1^. 
2      "3X1. 
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SOMMARY    OF   AcHXAL    COS'I    OF    COMPLETED    BrIDGE. 

Pior  No   1,  cylindor  pier 811  040.27 

9,  *'  19  221.57 

Piers  No.  2  to  8,  inclusive,  masonry  i)iers — 

Estimates  i^aid — stone. !i?79  349.54 

"  freight  on  stone 24  G02.68 

*'  laying  masonry 85  253 . 21 

"            and  Bridge  Company's  pay- 
rolls, foundations 53  385 .  62 

^242  591.05 
Bridge  Company's  labor  and  general  expense, 

net 22  846.98 

265  438 .  03 

Total  substructure 8295  699 .87 

*•      superstructure,  net 577  200 . 00 

"      cost  (engineering  not  included) 8872  899 .  87 

Total  number  cubic  yards  masonry  =  16  240. 

Total  cost  of  masonry  per  cubic  yard  in  place,  811.67. 

Shipping  weights  of  superstructure  metal  as  follows,  viz. : 

Iron,  pounds.     Steel,  i^ounds. 

Two  cantilevers  260  feet 508  760  898  756 

Two  cantilever  spans  480  and  483  feet 782  822        1  123  222 

One  supporting  span  360  feet 337  783  884  214 

Total  cantilever  system  1  843  feet 1  629  365  2  906  192 

One  draw  span  above  table 354  074  211  663 

Turn-table 176  625  855 

One  span  238  feet 256  826  183  746 

Cylinder  pier  bracing  and  miscellaneous 27  880  72  248 

Total,  not  including  engine  and  cast-iron  orna- 
ments   '. 2  444  770        3  374  704 
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The  engineering  organization  from  beginning  to  the  completion  of 
structure  was  as  follows : 

President Bennett  H.  Young. 

Chief  Enrfiueer John  MacLeod. 

Resident  Engineers. 

Pbeliminary  Sueveys  and  Location. — Mace  Moulton,    April    10th, 

1881,  to  June  2d,  1881. 
Substructuee. — Mace  Moulton,  October  10th,  1881,  to  May  15th,  1882. 

Work   suspended. 

H.  P.  McDonald October  1st,  1883,  to  February  1st,  1884. 

C.  A.  Brady July  1st,  1884,  to  June  6th,  1885. 

Assistant  Engineer. 
J.  K.  Zollingee October  10th,  1881,  to  June  6th,  1885. 

Superstructure. 

Chief  Assistant  Engineer.  — M-KGr    Moulton,  February   16th,   1885,  to 

July  15th,  1886. 
Assistant  Engiyieer  on  Calculations. — J.  W.  Schaub. 

Inspecting  Engineers. 

Material. — H.  Goldmaek,  Cambria  Iron   Company  and   Pennsylvania 

Steel  Company. 
"  G.  W.  .G.  Ferris,  Carnegie  Brothers  &  Co. 

Workmanship  and  Material.  — W.  H.  Breithaupt,  Athens  Shop. 

"  "  W.  R.  Webster,  New  Jersey  Steel   and 

Iron  Company's  Shoj^. 

Bridge  completed  July  15th,  1886. 


The  following  illustrations  are  given  herewith. 
Plate      XIII.     The  structure  completed. 

XIV.     Map  showing  location  of  bridge. 
XV.     Eise  and  fall  of  Ohio  River  at  bridge  site. 
XVI.     Original  design  by  C.  Shaler  Smith,  and  final  design 
by  Charles  Macdonald  and  Edward  Hemberle. 
X^T!I.     Erection  devices  for  joining  cantilevers. 
XVIII.     Stress  diagrams. 
XIX.     Cross  section  of  floor. 

XX.     Posts  made  from  tension  and  compression  steel. 
XXI.     The  structure  in  progress. 
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APPENDIX. 


EXTRACTS  FROM   SPECIFICATIONS. 

General  Description. 

The  total  length  of  bridge  ^vill  1)6  2  453  feet  center  to  center  of  abut- 
ment. 

The  length  of  the  different  spans  is  given  below,  commencing  at  the 
Kentucky  shore.  Center  to  center  of  piers. 

Shore  span 260  feet. 

Span  over  canal 483     ' ' 

Sand  Island 360     ♦' 

"  main  river 480     *' 

♦*  "        260     " 

Draw  span,  total  length 370     *' 

Indiana  shore  span 240     " 

Total  length 2  453  feet. 

The  structure  will  be  built  for  a  single  track  railroad,  two  (2)  road- 
ways not  less  than  ten  (10)  feet  wide  iu  the  clear,  and  two  (2}  sidewalks 
each  four  (4)  feet  in  width  ia  the  clear. 

The  railroad  track  to  be  placed  in  the  center  between  the  two 
trusses;  one  roadway  on  the  outside  of  each  truss,  supi^orted  ui3on  j^ro- 
jecting  brackets;  and  the  sidewalks  one  on  either  side  of  the  railroad 
track  and  inside  the  main  trusses. 

The  clear  width  between  trusses  shall  not  be  less  than  twenty-two 
(22)  feet. 

There  will  be  substantial  wooden  hand-rails  on  the  outer  line  of  the 
roadways,  and  between  the  sidewalks  and  the  railroad  track,  and  close 
wooden  partitions  eight  (8)  feet  high  between  the  sidewalks  and  the 
roadways. 

The  entire  superstructure  will  be  of  wrought-iron  and  steel,  witli  the 
exception  of  the  roadway  and  sidewalk  floors,  and  the  ties  and  guard- 
rails for  the  railroad,  which  will  be  of  timber,  as  below  indicated. 
Steel  will  be  used  for  top  and  bottom  chords,  end  braces,  pins,  bearing 
plates  and  rollers.  Longitudinal  stringers  to  be  of  Southern  pine,  7  by 
16  inches,  spaced  about  two  feet  apart. 

Lower  floor  of  roadway  to  be  3-inch  oak. 

Ul^per  floor  of  roadway  to  be  2 -inch  spruce. 

Floor  of  sidewalks  to  be  2-inch  Southern  j^ine. 

Ties  to  be  white  oak. 
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Guard-rails  to  be  yellow  pine. 

Castiroii  may  be  used  for  the  construction  of  the  center  circular 
track,  wheels,  etc.,  of  the  turn-table  of  the  draw. 

Pkoportion  op  Parts  and  Details  of  Construction. 

The  bridge  will  be  proportioned  to  carry^  in  addition  to  its  own 
weight,  the  following  moving  loads,  viz. : 

For  railroad  traffic,  a  train  of  freight  cars  weighing  2  240  pounds  per 
foot  and  drawn  by  two  (2)  standard  consolidation  locomotives  weighing 
57  tons  each;  and  for  the  roadway  and  sidewalk  traffic,  1  200  pounds 
per  lineal  foot  of  bridge. 

Engike.  Tender.  Train. 


Load,  pounds... 

-16  00( 
-24  OOC 

-24  OOC 
-2t  OOC 

o 
o 

~»l 

1 

5 
o 

1 

)00  91- 
)00  91- 

o       2  240  pounds  per 
o                loot. 

iH 
1 

Feet 

7' 6"     4 

■6"   4' 6"    4' 

6"    10' 6" 

5 

O"    5' 6"    5' 

0"     8'0" 

-10  000 
-24  000 

Engine. 

g 
o 
o 
1-1 
1 

Tender. 

o          o 
o          o 
o          c 

i^                1-1 
1                    1 

i       2  240 

^^ 

so 
1-t 

1         1 

Train. 

Load,  pounds... 

-24  000 
-24  COO 

o 
o 
o 

pounds  per 
loot. 

Feet 

7' 6'    4 

'6"     4' 6"   4 

'6'     10' 6' 

'      5' 

0"    5' 6"      5 

■  0"         3'  0" 

This  moving  load  of  engines  and  train  of  loaded  cars  being  distributed 
as  show  in  the  foregoing  diagram,  and  considered  in  positions  and  con- 
ditions giving  the  greatest  results. 

To  provide  for  the  effect  of  impact,  all  such  parts  of  the  structure  as 
are  liable  to  be  subjected  to  sudden  strains  or  vibrations  shall  be  cal- 
culated with  additions  to  the  above  specified  rolling  load  as  follows: 

Per  cent. 
Floor-beam  hangers  and  riveted  connections  of  string- 
ers and  floor  beams 100 

Floor-beam  vertical  suspenders  over  15  feet  long 50 

Stringers,   floor    beams    and    members    subjected    to 

counterstrain 25 

The  maximum  and  minimum  stresses  in  compression  and  tension,  as 

found  for  the  before  mentioned  loads,  with  a  factor  of  safety  of  not  less. 

than  five,  are  to  be  used  in  "determining  the  permissible  working  stress 

in  each  piece    of   the  structure  according  to  Launhardt's  formula,  as 

follows: 

/  minimum  stress  in  member  \ 

\  2  maximum  stress  in  member/ 
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lu  tho  above  formula  Poniuls  por  square  inch. 

a  =  permissiblo  stress  per  scjuare  incli  for  double 

refined  iron  in  tension  (links  or  rods)    1)  000 

u  =  for  double  refined  steel  in  tension 14  000 

M  =  for  rolled  iron  in  tension  (plates  or  shapes)    .  8  500 

fi  =  for  rolled  steel  in  tension 14  000 

u  =  for  rolled  iron  in  compression 7  500 

u  =  for  rolled  steel  in  compression 13  000 

The  permissible  stress  per  square  inch  for  members  in  compression 
is  to  be  reduced  in  proporticm  to  the  ratio  of  the  length  to  the  least 
radius  of  gyration  of  the  section,  bv  the  following  formula: 

a 

For  both    ends    fixed,    h   ^ l^ 

"^40  000  7-2 
a 
For   one   end    jointed,    b  =z  l- 

+  30  000  r'- 
n 
For  both  ends    jointed,  b  =  ^  P 

"*"  20  000  ?•- 
"When  a  =  permissible  stress  previously  found. 

b  =  the  allowable  working  stress  per  square  inch. 

/  =  length  of  piece  in  inches  center  to  center  of  connections. 

r  =  radius  of  gyration  of  the  section  in  inches. 

To  provide  for  wind  strains  and  vibration,  the  bottom  lateral  brac- 
ing shall  be  j)roportio'ned  to  resist  a  force  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of 
the  bridge  equivalent  to  450  pounds  per  foot  of  span.  For  top  lateral 
bracing,  150  pounds  per  foot  of  span. 

The  permissible  working  strains  in  the  lateral  bracing  as  determined 
by  the  above  assumption,  may  be  50  per  cent,  greater  than  the  values 
determined  by  the  formula  for  loads  as  previously  given.  But  in  no 
case  shall  any  lateral  or  diagonal  rod  have  a  less  area  than  three-fourths 
of  a  square  inch. 

The  unsupported  width  of  any  plate  subjected  to  compression  shall 
never  exceed  thirty  times  its  thickness  ;  nor  shall  any  plate  be  less  than 
five-sixteenths  of  an  inch  thick. 

The  sections  of  top  chords  shall  be  connected  at  all  abutting  joints 
by  splices  sufficient  to  hold  them  truly  in  position. 

In  rolled  I  beams  the  compression  per  square  inch  in  the  compres- 
sion flanges  must  not  exceed         10  000 

^  +  5000  b' 
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In  riveted  girders,  8  000  

7+    ^' 


5  000  b'' 

Where  I  =  length   of  nnslipported   compressed   flange   in   inches,  b  = 
breadth  in  inches  of  the  comin-essed  Hange. 

The  shearing  strain  per  square  inch  of  I  beams  and  girders  must  not 
exceed  8  000 

1  +  .- 


3  000  t- 

"Where  d  =  distance  between  flanges  or  stiffeners  measured  on  a  line 
inclined  45  degrees,  and  t  =  thickness  of  web  in  inches. 

The  shearing  strain  on  wrought-iron  joins  must  nol  exceed  7  000 
pounds  per  square  inch,  nor  on  steel  pins  10  000  pounds^ per  square 
inch. 

The  strain  on  extreme  fibers  caused  by  bending  must  not  exceed 
15  000  pounds  per  square  inch  for  wrought-iron,  nor  20  000  joounds  per 
square  inch  for  steel  pins,  the  forces  being  considered  as  applied  at 
center  of  bearing,  each  surface.  The  bearing  strain  on  an  area  equal  to 
the  diameter  of  the  pin  multiplied  by  the  thickness  of  the  head  must  not 
exceed  12  000  pounds  per  square  inch  for  wrought-iron,  nor  18  000 
pounds  per  square  inch  for  steel  joins. 

The  shearing  strain  on  rivets  must  not  exceed  7  000  pounds  per 
square  inch  if  of  wrought-iron,  nor  10  000  pounds  per  square  inch  if  of 
steel.  The  bearing  strain  on  the  surface  of  rivets  (diameter  of  rivet 
multiplied  by  thickness  of  plate)  must  not  be  more  than  10  000  pounds 
per  square  inch  if  of  wrought-iron,  nor  more  than  15  000  pounds  per 
square  inch  if  of  steel,  for  all  rivets  used  in  bearing  and  splice  plates. 
For  'rivets  in  all  other  positions  a  maximum  bearing  strain  of  12  000 
pounds  per  square  inch  if  of  Avrought-iron,  and  18  000  pounds  per 
square  inch  if  of  steel,  will  be  allowed.  Rivets  will  not  be  used  where 
they  may  be  subjected  to  tensile  strain.  No  allowance  will  be  made  for 
countersunk  rivets  when  countersink  is  in  a  plate  less  than  J  of  an  inch 
thick. 

The  heads  of  eye-bars  must  not  be  inferior  in  strength  to  the  body  of 
the  bar.  The  form  of  the  head  and  the  mode  of  manufacture  shall  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  engineer. 

In  compression  members  the  distance  from  center  to  center  of  rivets 
must  not  exceed  six  inches,  or  sixteen  times  the  thickness  of  any  of  the 
joined  plates,  and  the  pitch  of  rivets  for  a  distance  of  two  diameters  from 
the  ends  shall  be  four  times  the  diameters  of  the  rivets;  but  in  no  case 
shall  the  pitch  of  the  rivets  be  less  than  four  times  the  diameters  of  the 
rivets. 

The  sectional  area  of  rivets  in  one  segment,  in  the  distance  of  two 
diameters  from  the  end,  must  not  be  less  than  the  sectional  area  of  the 
segment. 
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Whore  columns  com])Ose(l  of  two  Hc-^mcntH  latticed  are  used,  the 
number  of  rivets  in  end  tie-plates  shall  be  sullicient  to  transfer  one-half 
of  the  strain  coming  on  the  column  across  from  one  segment  to  the  oppo- 
site segment  independent  of  the  lattice. 

All  sef>:ments  must  be  of  one  length,  without  break,  whenever  practi- 
cable. For  trough-shaped  columns  the  number  of  rivets  in  lower  tie- 
plate  shall  be  suflBcient  to  transfer  one-fourth  of  the  strain  coming  on 
the  column. 

Where  lattice-work  is  used,  the  angle  of  the  lattice  l)ars  with  center 
line  of  the  member  shall  be  about  forty-five  degrees.  The  size  of  the 
bars  shall  be  j^roportioned  to  the  width  of  the  members  and  the  strain 
to  which  they  Inay  be  suT)jected. 

The  distance  between  the  edge  of  any  piece  and  center  of  rivet-hole 
must  never  be  less  than  one  and  one-fourth  inches,  except  in  bars  less 
than  two  and  one  half  inches  wide;  where  practicable  it  shall  be  at  least 
two  diameters  of  rivets. 

When  plates  more  than  twelve  inches  wude  are  used  in  the  flanges  of 
riveted  girders,  an  extra  line  of  rivets  with  a  pitch  of  not  less  than  nine 
inches  shall  be  driven  along  each  edge  to  draw  the  plates  together  and 
prevent  entrance  of  water. 

All  joints  in  riveted  girders,  whether  in  tension  or  compression,  must 
be  fully  spliced,  as  no  reliance  will  be  placed  on  abutting  joints.  The 
ends  however  must  be  dressed  straight  and  true,  so  as  to  leave  no  open 
joints.  The  web  of  plate  girders  must  be  spliced  at  all  joints  by  a  plate 
on  each  side  of  the  w^eb. 

The  diameter  of  rivets  will  ordinarily  be  three-fourths  or  seven- 
eighths  inch. 

Floor-beam  suspension  bars  are  to  be  so  arranged  by  means  of  equal- 
izers, or  otherwise,  as  to  secure  equal  strains  on  all  links  supporting  the 
same  floor  beam. 

Kods  with  screw  ends  shall  be  upset  at  the  ends  so  as  to  make  the 
diameter  at  the  bottom  of  the  threads  one-eighth  inch  larger  than  any 
part  of  the  body  of  the  bar.  The  nuts  must  have  a  true  and  square 
bearing  on  the  surface  they  rest  upon,  be  easily  accessible  with  a  wrench 
for  the  purpose  of  adjustment,  and  be  effectively  checked  after  the  final 
adjustment,  as  also  all  pin  nuts. 

There  must  be  a  bearing  plate  or  box  of  approved  form  under  both 
ends  of  all  spans  of  sufficient  depth  to  distribute  the  weight  properly  on 
masonry.  These  plates  must  be  of  such  dimensions  that  the  greatest 
pressure  upon  the  masonry  will  not  exceed  200  pounds  per  square  inch. 

All  deck  and  through  spans,  excepting  the  channel  sjjan,  must  have 
at  one  end  nests  of  turned  friction  rollers  of  steel  running  between 
planed  surfaces.  The  rollers  must  not  have  less  than  three  inches  diam- 
eter, and  shall  be  so  proportioned  that  the  pressure  in  pounds  j^er  lineal 
inch  of  rollers  shall  not  exceed  -y/  540  000  d  [d  being  the  diameter  of 
the  rollers  in  inches). 
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All  spans  must  be  sufticientlj  anchored  to  the  masonry  to  resist  dis- 
placement by  the  strongest  wind  specified. 

All  connections  and  details  of  the  several  parts  of  the  structure  phall 
be  of  sucli  strength,  that  upon  testing,  rupture  shall  occur  in  the  body 
of  the  members  rather  than  in  any  details  or  connections. 

All  surfaces  not  in  contact  with  other  surfaces  must  be  accessible  to 
inspection,  cleaning  and  painting  after  erection.  No  closed  work  will 
be  allowed  in  the  structure. 

Materials. 

Steel. — The  steel  shall  be  manufactured  by  the  open-hearth  i^roeess; 
Bessemer  steel  will  not  be  accepted.  A  sample  bar  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  diameter  shall  be  rolled  from  every  melt;  if  this  bar  fails  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  laboratory  tests  the  whole  charge  shall  be 
rejected. 

Steel  used  in  comi^ression  members,  bolsters,  bearing  plates,  jnns 
and  rollers  shall  contain  not  less  than  -iVu  noi"  more  than  -)^^  of  one  i)er 
cent,  of  carbon,  and  less  than  one-tenth  j^er  cent,  of  phosphorus.  A 
sample  test  bar  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter  shall  bend  180 
degrees  around  its  own  diameter  w^ithout  sign  of  crack  or  flaw.  The 
same  bar,  tested  in  a  lever  machine,  shall  show  an  elastic  limit  of  not 
less  than  50  000  pounds  and  an  ultimate  strength  of  not  less  than  80  000 
pounds  per  square  inch;  it  shall  elongate  at  least  15  j^er  cent,  in  a 
length  of  eight  inches  before  breaking,  and  shall  have  a  reduced  area 
of  35  per  cent,  at  the  point  of  fracture.  It  shall  be  incapable  of  tem- 
pering. 

Steel  for  rivets  and  eye-bars  shall  contain  not  more  than  -Yih  of  one 
per  cent,  of  carbon,  and  less  than  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent,  of  phos- 
phorus. A  sample  bar  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter  shall  bend 
180  degrees  and  be  set  back  upon  itself  without  showing  crack  or  flaw. 
"^IMien  tested  in  a  lever  machine  it  shall  have  an  elastic  limit  of  not  less 
than  40  000  pounds,  and  an  ultimate  strength  of  not  less  than  70  000 
pounds  per  square  inch;  it  shall  elongate  at  least  18  per  cent,  in  a  length 
of  eight  inches,  and  shall  show  a  reduction  of  at  least  42  per  cent,  at 
the  point  of  fracture.  In  full-sized  bars  this  steel  shall  have  an  elastic 
limit  of  at  least  35  000  pounds,  and  an  ultimate  strength  of  at  least 
65  000  pounds  per  square  inch ;  it  shall  elongate  at  least  10  per  cent, 
before  breaking,  and  for  strains  less  than  30  000  pounds  per  square  inch 
shall  show  a  modulus  of  elasticity  between  28  000  000  and  30  000  000 
pounds. 

Facilities  for  testing  the  sample  bars  shall  be  furnished  by  the 
contractor  at  a  point  convenient  to  the  steel-works,  and  tests  shall  be 
made  at  the  expense  of  the  contractor,  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
engineer.  All  plates  for  this  work  of  both  iron  and  steel  shall  be  rolled 
in  a  universal  mill. 
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Steel  for  pins  shall  uot  bo  liiimniered,  but  rolled  between  gothic 
rolls.  All  rolled  beams,  chaniielH,  bars,  angles,  plates,  etc.,  must  be 
straight  and  out  of  wind.  They  must  be  free  from  Haws,  fins,  blisters, 
seams,  and  eracked  edges.  Angles  and  edges  must  be  sharp  and  well 
tilled  out.  Flaws,  surface  imperfections,  or  irregular  shapes  will  be 
sullicient  ground  for  the  rejection  of  material 

Specitications  for  iron  and  timber  are  as  usual  in  first-class  work. 

All  sjDecitications  for  workmanship  as  usual  in  tirst-class  work;  the 
holes  in  riveted  steel  to  be  punched  yV  inch  smaller  diameter  than 
nominal  diameter  of  rivet  and  then  reamed,  with  edges  of  reamed  holes 
tiled  to  take  oflf  burr  left  by  drill. 

Note. — The  following  changes  and  supplementary  requirements 
were  considered  best  by  the  writer,  and  the  work  was  done  in  accord- 
ance therewith. 

Compression  steel  to  be  used  as  specitied,  except  for  pins— lower 
limit  of  carbon  tixed  at  0.28  per  cent. 

Tension  steel  to  be  used  for  eye-bars;  also  for  riveted  members 
subject  to  tension  or  alternate  stresses;  a!so  for  jiins.  This  grade  was 
not  used  for  rivets;  carbon  limits  changed  to  vary  between  0.18  and  0.28 
per  cent. 

Kivet  steel.  Carbon  not  specified.  Ultimate  strength  to  vary  be- 
tween 58  000  and  65  000  pounds  j^er  square  inch  with  severe  bending 
and  quenching  tests. 

All  rivet  holes  in  steel  were  reamed  except  those  in  lacing  bars.  All 
plates  were  either  universal  mill  or  groove-rolled  plates.  No  j^laning 
of  end  of  plates  was  required,  except  where  proper  finish  required  it. 

The  only  case  of  hammering  steel  plate  allowed  was  that  mentioned 
in  '•  special  tests." 

Eye-bars  were  made  by  upsetting  and  head  finished  under  the 
hammer. 

Eye-bar  heads  proportioned  in  general  with  50  per  cent,  excess 
material  across  eye  when  pin  diameter  equaled  width  of  bar,  the  per- 
centage of  excess  decreasing  as  the  diameter  of  jiin  exceeded  the  width 
of  bar.  Steel  lateral  bar  upsets  were  made  with  care,  providing  against 
sudden  changes  in  shape  and  sharp  corners.  Threads  were  cut  w^ith  V 
threads,  with  fillet  at  bottom. 

All  reaming  and  drilling  was  done  with  rigidly-fixed  vertical  drills, 
and  parts  riveted  up  without  taking  apart. 

All  ends  of  members  where  sheared  or  punched  off  for  clearance 
requirements  were  carefully  chipped  so  as  to  leave  no  sharp  re-entrant 
angles. 
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TESTS   ON   MATERIAL   AND   FINISHED   PARTS. 

The  various  records  of  tests  made  oa  material  and  finished  parts  have  been  placed 
by  themselves  in  order  to  separate  the  descriptive  from  the  special  matter  and  im- 
mediately follow  in  two  classes. 

1st.  Regular  ^d«^«  made  to  determine  quality,  with  view  to  acceptance  or  rejec- 
tion of  material. 

2d.  Special  tests  made  for  the  purpose  of  determining  questions  arising  during 
the  progress  of  the  work,  or  with  a  view  to  testing  the  soundness  of  prevalent 
theories  as  applied  to  the  material  in  hand. 

REGULAR    TESTS. 

As  will  be  seen  from  specification  the  quality  of  the  steel  was  to  be  determined 
by  the  tests  on  |"  rounds  rolled  from  ingots.  No  further  provision  was  made 
<therein  for  future  rejection  on  score  of  quality,  and  with  this  we  were  obliged  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  finished  eyebar  and  angle  bars  made  at  Johnstown.  How- 
ever, hj  courtesy  of  the  Union  Bridge  Company,  extra  lengths  of  angle  bars  and 
extra  bars  of  eyebar  steel  were  ordered  and  test  pieces  cut  therefrom  which  en- 
abled us  to  know  how  the  steel  was  running.  All  tests  given"  are  on  steel  accepted, 
except  where  otherwise  noted. 

From  the  start  the  mills  were  notified  that  all  finished  material  must  have  the 
original  heat  number  stamped  or  stenciled  on  in  order  that  future  reference 
might  be  made  to  them.  In  material  rolled  at  Carnegie's,  however,  the  tests  were 
made  on  crop  ends  of  finished  plates  to  determine  state  of  the  material  as  regards 
overheating  in  furnaces  in  \yhich  slabs  were  heated  for  rolling  into  finished  plate. 
Yery  few  rejections  occurred,  but  the  series  of  tests  gave  us  satisfactory  assurance 
of  the  excellence  of  the  finished  product. 

I  have  collected  all  tests  made  on  material  from  each  original  heat,  both  f " 
round  from  ingots  and  finished  steel,  so  that  it  may  be  judged  how  much  or  how 
little  relation  there  may  be  existing  between  the  condition  of  the  two.  The  tests 
recorded  for  plate  steel,  were  made  at  the  Union  Iron  Mills,  Pittsburgh,  and  the 
ingot  tests  at  the  works  of  the  Penna.  Steel  Co.,  at  Steeltou,  and  were  all  made 
with  care. 

The  work  done  on  the  test  pieces  at  Steelton  was  as  follows: — 14  '  square  ingot 
heated  and  rolled  to  7'  square;  7"  square  heated  and  hammered  to  4"  square;  4" 
square  heated  and  rolled  to  If"  x 2"  square;  this  heated  again  and  rolled  to  f " 
round  test  bar.  This  bar  then  tested  without  machine  finish.  In  all  cases  where 
modulus  of  elasticity  is  recorded,  the  elongations  by  which  it  was  determined 
were  taken  by  an  instrument  with  an  electric  contact  micrometer  reading  attach- 
ment. 

Work  done  on  plate  material.  Plates  V'  thick  and  under  rolled  from  slabs 
made  4"thick  x  |"  wider  than  finished  plate.  These  slabs  either  hammered  or 
rolled  in  universal  mill  from  ingots.  Plates  over  ^"  thick  same,  except  that 
slabs  w^ere  5"  thick. 

Plates  over  18"  wide  made  from  20"x20"  ingots,  and  for  plates  over  20"  wide  in- 
gots first  spread  under  hammer,  and  then  rolled  to  required  size.  Plate  test 
pieces  planed  from  plates — generally  1  '  wide. 
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PLATP:S  used   in  tension,  or  ALTEKNATK  tension  and  COM- 
PRESSION,  }i  INCH  TillOK  AND  UNDER. 
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180°  round   %" 

tt  It         y,^n^ 

180°       "     Vie", 

W'XW  Ingot 

180°  round   %'^ 
tt        It        ^„ 

I4//X14"  Ingot 

180°    round  y^' 
182°        "       %'' 

14''X14"  Ingot 

180°  round    %'' 
I4//XI4''  Ingot 


.23 


.19 


.71 


.89 


RcmnrkK. 


Test  piece  annealed.    » 


Slag  pits  on  surface. 


Test  piece  annealed. 


.21 

.23 

.18 


1.01 


.86 

.65 
.70 


Plate  pu'ch'd  very  hard 


Plate  pu'ch'd  very  hard 
Broke  near  jaws 
Fracture  irregular. 


MOILTOX    OX    KHXTUCKY    AXI)    INDIANA    MKIIXJE. 
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6/25 

7/lV 
6/11 

7/27 

5/5 

7/29 
8/11 

5/5 

7/17 
5/5 

7/27 
6/20 


4649 

4555 
4557 


7X% 
14XV,« 
^4  round 

15X"/i« 
^:i  rouml 

11X% 

20X% 

^  round 


4561    12xVi6 
•'  ■  %  round 

4643      16X1^ 
%  round 


7/27  4646      16  X>^ 
6/11     "  i  M  round 

6/20 

729  4662    13  X  Vie 


6/20 

8/4 

8/26 

6/20 


7/27 
8/26 
6/11 

7/17 


6/20 

7/27 
6/3 

7/27 
7/29 
6/3 

8/25 

9/8 

7/22 


9/8 
7/31 

8/25 

7/30 

12/9 
10/22 

9/28 


12/4   4976 


11/11 

11/13 
10/14  4776 

8/8 

10/24  4868 

9/28 

10/26  4731 

7/22 


4656 


4645 


4678 


4716 


4720 


4728 


4743 


%.  round 

24X^ 

24  X% 

K  round 


15X% 

24  X^ 

%  round 

7MX% 

laxVie 

12^X% 
%  round 

15X1^ 
%  round 

16X^ 

llXVis 
%  round 

16X1^ 

20XV,6 
%  round 


16X>^ 
\i  round 


4738!     16X3^ 

2OXV16 
%  round 


4866 


14  XK 
%  round 

22XX% 

25X% 
%  round 


2OXV16 
17XX% 
%  round 

13MXVie 
%  round 

13X3^ 
M  round 


.3477144 
.3245  47. 

48. 

47. 

.4382  43. 

50. 

,50. 

.3514  51. 
.3673142. 

146. 

147. 

.4078  46. 

51. 

51. 

.4965  45. 

,47. 

46. 

.5015  [43. 

48. 

47. 

49. 

49. 

.3065  45. 

46. 

...  .46. 
.3911  45. 
.3486  54. 
151. 


400  81. 
763  75. 
030  73. 
840  74. 
3e0  71 . 
140  72. 
750  73. 
225  75. 
HBO  72. 
070  70. 
130  71. 
221  70. 
670  74. 
330  74. 
316  76. 
490  73. 
150  73. 
423  73. 
010  72. 
010  72. 
220  78. 
220  78. 
695  75. 
400  72. 
400  72 
000  75 
415  78 
620  73 


lOOilO 
495  22 
,450 1 25, 
000,25, 
008118. 
950 '24. 
730  27. 
695  21. 
828 '21. 
700  24. 
980 1 2d. 
978  25. 
570  2.'). 
380  25, 
3302;^. 
170  26, 
2H0  26, 
805  22, 
430  27. 
470  26. 
lH0  2e. 
160  25. 
370  21. 
520  26. 
320  -ib. 
556  16. 
595  15. 
890  24. 


5 1 36. 5 

0  55.5 

048.8 

5  49,9 

0  44.6 

046.5 

47.1 

53.9 

56.3 

48.1 

47.6 

55.6 

55.6 

CI  56.2 

S  54.3 

052.2 

0  53.1 

5|51.5 

0,49.0 

3149.9 

2151.2 

OI5I.2 

3|46.9 

0I53.8 

254.0 

3 131. 8 

5  33.2 


;5i 

.3800  47 
.3325  52 

47 

47 

.3653  45 
.2864  48 

3110  48 
.3650  43 
. .    . .  48 

47 

.4925  47 

47 

47 

.4885  45 
.3269  52 

46 

46 

.3871  49 
.3336  52 

....  50 


.230  73 
.18.5  73 
.540  79 
.720  7,' 
.750  72 
.852  71 
.010  74 
.230  73 
.010  71 
.460  73. 
.960  73, 
.327  75. 
.350  70, 
.220  70, 
.035  71. 
.613  77. 
.140  70. 
.200  70. 
.470  73, 

.250  as, 

.070  78, 


770  25. 
685  26. 
400  21. 
170  24. 
680  26. 
990  23. 
542  22. 
150  23. 
750  23. 
1U0  26. 
520  25. 
594  25. 
930  23. 
540  26. 
955  23. 
295  23. 
300  24. 
620  25. 
110  23. 
150  22. 
140  24. 


5  41.4 

0  41.6 
057.3 
2i55.3 
9I46.O 
7|48.8 
5  52.8 
558.6 
058.0 
3 '.53. 6 

2  54.4 
5'54.7 
0  57.4 
8  45.6 
5  43.9 
851.8 
353.0 

3  45.1 
845.9 
8  53.3 
5  53.4 
9149.5 


.010  23 

.990  24 
,280  26 
,740  27 
,865  26 
,780  18 
,810  ;:7 
,840  27 
,280  25 
,600  23 
,250  26 
,080124 
400'l9 


.230122 


,000  20 
,650  22 
,560  25 
300  22 
,000  21 
,880  23 
,150  24 
,940  25 
440  23 
,650:23 
720 Li5 
205 '25 
91026 
290  26 


.0:44.3 
,351.5 
.3  52.9 
.353.4 
.052.2 
.846.1 
.358.0 
.358.6 
.0  55.5 
.3  53.0 
.348.1 
.046.5 
.456.6 
.0!54.4 
.0(51.2 
.552.0 
0  50.4 
47.0 
54.3 
54.5 
46.4 
0!4't.l 
8'50.8 
8|49.7 
051.6 
656.8 
4155.2 
847.0 


178=  round  ^" 
180^  "  %" 
14"X14"  Ingot 

175°  round  %" 
WXU"  Ingot 


14//XI4''  Ingot 

44  ^4 

178°  round   %" 

14"X14''  Ineot 

(i  It 

180°  round  \%" 
I4//XI4'/  Ingot 


14//Xl4'^  Ingot 


14'^X14'/  Ingot 


WXU"  Ingot 


W'yU"  Ineot 


180°  round    %" 
181°  round   )i" 


I4//XI4//  Ingot 


I4//XI4'/  Ingot 


W'XU"  Ingot 


180°- close 


180°  round  %" 
178°  "  VW' 
182°  "  Vie'' 
14//XI4''  Ingot 


.31 

.75 

.21 

.65 

.20 

.66 

.22 

.65 

.31 

.87 

.25 

.82 

.20 

.73 

.19 


.20 


.20 


.24 


.82 


.76 


Broke  in  flaw. 


.86 


.86 


.65 


.74 


.21 


.77 
.76 


.68 


Broke  near  jaws. 
Several  surface  flaws. 
Test  piece  much  cold 
rolled. 


Cold  rolled. 
190.000. 


E=30. 


E=31.160,000. 
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MOri/roN     ON     KKNTICKV     AND    INDIANA     i;  K I  D(i  K. 


PLATHS  USKI)  IN   TEXSION  Oil    ALTEllNATH  TENSION  AND  COM- 
PRESSION—ON^li  Vy  INCH  TJIICK. 


n 


7/1 

7/3 

4/20 
tk 

4/21 
7/3 

5/5 

7/1 
7/3 
5/5 

7/1 

5/5 

8/3 

5/14 

7/1 
5/14 

6/11 


5/14 

6/11 

5/5 

8/4 
7/29 

7/3 

8/1' 
8/4 
6/3 

r/2- 

8/3 
6/29 

7/29 


8/26 
6/3 

8/25 
12/9 

7/22 

8/11 
7/22 


8/11 
8/26 
6/11 


4519 

i( 

4570 
4557 
4561 

«( 

4588 
4590 
4587 

4586 

4721 

(k 

kk 
kk 
kk 

4720 

kk 

kk 

kk 

4682 
4718 

I. 

4732 

47;i3 

kk 
464(i 


03 


20X% 

20X% 

y^  round 


20X»i 

%  round 

20XM 

%  round 

kk 

20X% 

%  round 

20X% 
%  round 

20XM 
%  round 

kk 

18X% 
I8XV16 

%  round 

kk 

18X% 
%  rouud 

20X% 


%  round 
20X% 

^ round 

kk 

15XVi6 

20XM 

%  round 

13  X  Vis 

16X% 
5i0Xl% 
%  round 

24X% 

9XH 

7X1>^ 

^  round 

kk 

20X% 
%  round 


20X1% 
20X1^ 
%  round 


C/5 


as 

►J* 

•a 


5d< 

S  h' 

So. 

CO  OD 

WO 


.4788'43. 


.562i5 


.5625 
.4785 


.4125 


.5293 


.4556 


.5990 
.4950 
.4873 


.6047 


.547641. 

46. 

47. 

.4706  44. 
.4703 '43. 

51 . 

51 . 

44. 

50. 

50. 

43. 

45. 

46. 

41. 

43. 

41. 

46. 

50. 

43. 

49. 

49. 

43. 

42. 

47. 

46. 

46. 

45. 

41. 

46. 

46. 

46. 

.5609  44. 
.649740. 

48. 

..  ..48. 
.5483  43. 
.535143. 
.5177  44. 
.5026  37, 

[46. 

47. 

.4858  44. 
.6309  43. 
.5281 '40. 

,47. 

'46. 

.5437  49. 
'54. 


.4406 
.5562 
.6076 
.6139 


.6075 
.4431 


650  73. 
280  71. 
130  73 
660  74 
490  70. 
507  69. 
190  68. 
280  70. 
880  71. 
636  78 
510  68. 
070  70. 
130  71 . 
470  71. 
590  71 . 
670  74. 
330  74 
455  72. 

250  76. 
420  76. 
920  76. 
790  69. 
070  69. 
240  70. 
780  72. 
040  75. 
400  72. 
600  76. 
000  73. 
300  75. 
530  76. 
258  66. 

251  66 
235  70 
733  73 
920  70 
780  70 
81074 
942  73 
140  70 
200  70 
213  72 
957  74 
540  73 
910  74 
459  68 
600  70 
,654  71 
,800  69 
,960  70 
210,70 
,555  71 
.690  71 

95071 
.58t)i70 
920  69 
,767171 
,570174 


520  21 . 
336  23. 
950  25. 
000  23. 
870  2:^. 
3:«22. 
340  20. 
530  25. 
i;^0  24. 
930  18. 
660  20. 
700  24. 
.930  23. 
.630  21. 
.870  22. 
.570  25. 
330  25, 
.170  23 
.350  25 
.510  24 
.240  25 
.l.i0  26 
.030  27 
.950  24 
.464  23 
.100  22 
.320  25 
.110  25 
.750  22 
.420  24 
.330  24 
.275  23 
.253  23 
.470  26 
.500  20 
.260  25 
.370  23 
.760  21 
.46.)  22 
300  24 
.620  25 
02s  20 
465  22 
.500  21 
.230  26 
.482  25 
.730  23 
.  130  29 
.250  24 
260  23 
.430  24 
.180  17 
.280  23 
.620  27 
U0  2i 
030  23 
180  25 
.380  27 


fH 


& 

B 

n3 

S 

OS 

B 
^  O 

n 


V 


346.9 
849.3 
3  49.1 
949.1 
3  53.7 
0  43.9 
840.8 
2I49.I 
7i49.0 
3  42.3 
8i40.8 
3148.1 
747.6 
348.8 
5  41.8 
955.6 
056.2 
8146.5 
3:43.6 


B 


180°  round  l>i" 
14"X14''    Ingot 


180°  round  1^" 
180°  round  ]>/^ 
14"X14''    Ingot 


180°  round  li/>'' 
WXW    Ingot 

it 

180°  round  1^'' 
14"X14''    Ingot 

14//X14//    Ingot 

kk 

14'^X14'^    Ingot 

180°  round   %" 
180°  round   %'' 


.22 


.23 


41.8 
47.9 
55.5 
55.6 
45.7 
48.9 
46.8 
54. 0!  14'' X 14''    Ingot 


48.5 

44.0 

49.5 

48.4 

48.8, 

50.9 

47.9 

045.8 

743.3 

042.3 

049.1 

0  52.3 
3i45.1 
8  45.9 
3  49.9 
541.6 

1  52.9 

2  52.7 
852.4 
350.6 
0  54.4 
5  51.9 
642.4 

3  41.3 
544.9 
346.0 

0  53.4 

1  49.8 
3  47.2 
048.5 
2146.1 


180°  round  Vie'' 
14"  XI 4"    Ingot 


14"X14"    Ingot 


14"X14"    Ingot 


14"X14"    Ingot 


14"X14"    Ingot 


151.600  72.0.50  26.0  41.2 

.  4989  39 .  490  74 .  263  23 . 3  46 . 1 
.5026  43.590  72.120  24.5  50.0 
'48.010  72.430.27.0149.0 


180°  round  14" 
18<1°  round  X" 
14"X14"    Ingot 


14"  X 14"  Ingot. 


14"X14"    Ingot 


.20 


.20 


S 


.58 


.71 


Remarks. 


.65 
.78 
.65 


.86 
1.01 


.72 


.22 


.20 


.23 


.25 


.63 


.81 


.65 


.72 
.58 


.82 


Broke  in  scale  pits. 
Showed  blow  boles. 


Puncbed  hard  in  spots. 


Broke  in  surface  flaw. 
bad 


When  punched  showed 
soft  spots. 


Specimen  round. 


Bad  surface  flaw. 

Specimen  round. 
E=29.700.000. 


Cold  rolled  specimen. 
E=29.700.000 

Specimen  turned  round 


MOULTOX    OX    KEXTUCKY    AXD    IXDIAXA    BRIDGE. 
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PLATES  USED   IN  TENSION  OR  ALTERNATE  TENSION  AND    COM- 
PRESSION- Continued. 


fj) 

O 

'-' 

K 

V 

■s 

03 

V 

P 

s 

v 

:;^ 

£c;< 

1: 

O 

s 

o 
OS 

o 

03 

—  a 

o 

=  -  o 

«5 

S  OS 

"3  b 

Si 

05  t,^ 

ii  — "^ 

C 

«■< 

< 

^ 

P 

W 

1-^ 

s 

tea,' 

»o  O 


V 

00 

V 

?- 

S 

o 

b 
OS 

B 
03 

Remarks. 


6/11 

4646' 

8/3 

4656 

6/20 

(I 

7/29 
8/3 
8/4 
6/11 

4645 

8/25 

9/8 

7/22 

4731 

8/25 

4738 

9/8 

>( 

7/30 

u 

8/25 

7/22 

4728 

9/8 

4772 

8/6 

i( 

(( 
(( 

9/8 
8/6 

4774 

12/4 

9/28 

4868 

10/13 
8/10 

478C 

8/26 
6/20 

4662 

%  round 

24X% 
%  round 

16X13/16 

21  X% 
24^  X% 
%  round 

24X"/i6 
15X% 

%  round 

(I 

I6XV16 


16X% 
%  round 

13^X% 
?i:  round 


lUX^Vie 
8XX% 
8^X% 
!^  round 


17X% 
X  round 

11X% 
3^  round 

16X% 
%  round 

2OXIV16 
K  round 


147 

49 

49 

.546441 
.6318  42 

51 

51 

.5635  42 
.5:345  45 
.5354  42 

47 

47 

.4256  46 
.6046  43 

54 

51 

.3733  47 
.3699»4-2 
.4510  44 
.4521  43 
.5147  38 

43 

45 

.4174  44 
50 


48 

.5095  38 
.6150  41 
.4693  43 

48 

48 

48 

48 

.5964  41 

48 

48 

.6100  45 
49 

49 

.5608  42 

149 

50 

.4717  44 

46 

46 


.010,72. 
.220  78, 
.220  78. 
.910|72, 
.292  71 
.620  73 
.2:3073 
.462  71. 
.444  71 
.305  75 
.720  72 
.750  72 
.452  70 
.010  09 
.200  73 
.340  71 
.300  70, 
.824 1 68 
.094  69 
.970  69 
.800,6^i, 
.49u:68, 
.060;r>8. 
.B82  71. 
.070*78. 

.990  77. 
.760 I 69. 
.835  76, 
.895  75. 

.98(»72. 


470  26 
160  26 
160,25 
969  2:3 
747  23 
890  24 
770  25 
418  26 
693  21 
327  21 
170  24 
680  26 
065  21 
832  27 
910  26 
290  26 
580  25 
400  26 
660  24 
710  25 
923  21 
810  27 
840  27 
750  23 
140  24 


.3  49.9 
.2151.2 
.0|51.2 
.8*42.3 
.f<i42.4 
.541.4 
.0  41.6 
.0U5.9 
.9  46.8 
.5.53.1 
.9  46.0 
.r48.8 
.0  56.2 
.5  56.0 
.4  55.2 
.8i47.0 
.0|52.0 
.0.52.2 
.5  53.1 
.0  56.1 
.357.8 
.358.0 
.358.6 
8  47  9 
.949.5 


.830 
.63t> 
.500  . 
.7.52''.0 
.480175 
.29*.)  1 75 
.490  73 
.330  74 
.3.50,74 
.740  75 
.920  76 
.8>0l76 
.240  73 
.4<_Hi  72 
.401). 72 


14"X14"    Ingoti   .19 


14"X14"    Ingot. 20 


.82 


14"X14"    Ingot 


.19 
14"X14"    Ingot  t   .26 


.201   .68 


010  23.0  44.3 
275  25.0  55.8 
995  23.5  50.9 
860  22.5  53. 
420  22.3  38.5 
550  24.0:38.3 
72023.040.2 
290  24.5  39.8 
004  26.3153.0 

620  24.5  42.2 

590  22.5  41.1 
755  26.5  58.9 

ei50  23.8,49.7 

720  25.0  51.6 
25023.8  46.3 

520  22.539.2 

560  21.9  41.3 

140  25.0  56.7 

520  26.0  53.8  14"X  14'' 
3202.5. 2I54.O 


.20 

.23 
.21 
.24 


Ingot 


.30 


.74 


.75 


Cold  rolled  specimen. 


E=31.160.000 


Cold    rolled  specimen. 
E=30.190.000 


Specimen  turned  round 


Specimen  turned  round 


\ 
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MOl   I.'ION    ()\     KI'NITCKV     AND    INDIANA     I'.KIIXiK 


PLATES  USED  IN   COMntEi^SlON—U  INCH  THICK  AND  UNDER 


6/12 


4/20 
4/28 


2/ 

2/ 

2/12 

4/27 

2/ 

2/ 

2/12 

6/12 

2/ 

2/ 
2/12 

4/27 

5/8 

2/ 

2/ 

8/11 

4/20 

4/20 

4/21 

8/11 

4/20 

6/12 

7/17 
6/26 

5/ 


4/20 

4/21 
5/8 

6/12 

5/8 
4/20 

4/21 
6/25 

4/28 

6/26 
4/28 
6/25 


w 


4336 


4341 


4342 


4348 


4527 


4540 


4532 


4533 


4539 


4542 


4546 


^  a 


15X% 


l^Xx% 


%  round 


14X% 
%  round 


■i5X% 
%  round 


12XVi6 

11X% 

X  round 

15X% 
X  round 


13XVi6 

16XM 

%  round 

15  X% 

8XXV16 
IIXV16 

9X9/16 

K  round 


l^X}^ 


15XX 
%  round 


14X3^ 
%  round 

UX% 
^4;  round 

8XK 


03 


P. 

O  n 

—  fill— I 
1^ 


52.200 


51.044 
52.547 


51.800 
48.300 


52.850 


.3148  57.115 
..    48.206 


.3770 


.2648 
.3307 


.3825 


52.000 


82.470 


88.180 
78.890 


85.570 
86.170 

85.980 

86.580 

92.470 
84.035 
85.650 
86.740 


.Sob 
17.5 


16.5 
22.5 


18.0 
20.6 


52.060  81.430 
51.915  82.264 


53 
47 
56 
49 
55 
49 
52 
53 

1.50 

.3068  49 
.4885  50 

54 

53 

.4750  53 

51 

.4108:46 
.5232  50 


54. 

53, 

53. 

54 . 

.53. 

54. 

49 

.4343  48 
.4395  48 
.488->46 
.3541  55 
.  ...152, 

153 

|49 

.3814  50 

:::::lg 

.3994  47 
.3704  50 


154 

.3561 1 48 


...81. 
720  82. 
81085. 
120  83. 
210  85. 
180  84. 
726  8(5. 
860  83. 

480  as. 

,81079. 
,480177. 
890S.5. 
OlJO  8.1, 
,080  8.5, 
,537  84, 
.670185, 
.005  83, 
,360  83, 

.000  85, 

.070J86 

.930  83 

.720  83 

.9.50,82 

.770:82 

.230  77 

.880  83 

.123  85 

300,77 

916  87 

530  82 

525  84 

690  80 

000  8:3 

880  80 

910  80 

770  81 

000  80 

970  86 

380 ;  86 

360  82 


22.8 
20.7 


18.3 

23.2 

23 

21.9 

20.5 

15.6 


(4 
30.3 


43.9 
45.6 


23.9 
34.0 


t3 


180°  round  V'' 


180= 
175= 


180° 


200 
720 
275 
156 
328 
9(50 
280 
,640 
420 
,260 
,120 
142 
980 
,080 
,950 
,580 
.730 
,330 

.780 
.300 
.760 
.420 
5(K) 
.  740 
..580 
.810 
.440 
.370 
.550 
.980 
.KX) 
.170 
.0(K) 
.8.30 
.660 
.3(R1 
.720 


32 

37.6 

46.5 
40.4 
37.9 
40.3 
46.9 
22.9 


34.2 
45.6 

48.8 

45.7 

42.6 

.2 

.0147.2 

.340.3 

.838.1 

.0149.9 

.0.51.3 

50.9 

46.4 

44.5 

37.2 

51.6 

51.0 

44.4 


44.8 
44.8 
.56.4 
.54. 
52.0 
3i49.5 


178°  round  %" 


180°  round  }4" 


.140  22 
.060 -JS 
.IOOI19 


58.31 
50.3 
47.9 
.32.31 
46.1' 
45.3 
44.9 
.51.2 
.36.0 
48.1 
48.1 
.53.8 
.51.2 
46.5 
45. li 
45.9 


14//Xl4'ano:ot 

it  a 

14//Xl4'angot 
180°  round  y^" 

180'  round  %'\ 
No.  1 

20''X20'angot 

No.  2 
14// X 14^^  Ingot 

180°  round  y^" 

"  "  7/// 

14//Xi4'angot 

i .  fab 

(fa  fa( 

17.5°  round  y^' 
I4//X 14'^  Ingot 

lb  (• 

180°  round  %" 
14//X 14'^  Ingot 
180°  round    ■}<" 


.38 


S 


RemarlcH. 


'Blow  hole  in  center  pur- 
rounded  by  granular 
specks. 


.31 


.34 


.31 


.29 


.35 


.33 


.35 


.34 


..37 


■'J'l  Test     by     Fairbanks, 

Phila.    (F) 
■Test    at     Union    Iron 
Mills,  Pittsburgh  (U) 
■  •  •  Test  at  Penna.  S.  Co., 
I    Steelton.    (S) 

'.79  (F) 
■•■(U) 
...  (S) 


Broke  in  punch  marks. 
.81  (F) 
...  (U) 
. . .  (S) 


1.02(F) 
-(S) 


.79 


Specimen  annealed. 


.77 


,79 


.83 


Specimen  annealed. 
I  Broke  in  flaw. 

Specimen  annealed. 


.78 


.85 
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PLATES   USED   IN    COMPRESSION.— Continved. 


. 

d 

fH 

15 

0) 

as 

V 

fi 

n 

'H^ 

■Sd^ 

_C 

2 

s 

c  .. 

>«. 

< 

o 

J  OJ 

sa 

^a 

« 

Oi 

•» 

?5 

s 
z 

o 

♦J  c  _■ 

cS  =  -■ 

S3 

•4^ 

OS 
0) 

1  as 
Pou 
Incl 

itiin 
Pou 
Incl 

2^ 

3 
1?^ 

<J 

&q 

h3 

W 

S 

C3  ^ 


n 


V 

00 

(U 

c 
o 

03 
tl 

,2 

hi 

OS 

S     1 
03 

O 

!^ 

Remarks 


4/28  4546 

8/11  454' 

8/25 
6/12 
5/26 
4/28 


6/12 

4/28 

6/12 

4/28 

6/26 

8/25 

7/3 


4&48 
4550 
4559 


5/5 

8/25 

5/25 

8/17 

9/8 

6/11 

6/30 

7/1 
i( 

1.1 

6/25 
5/25 

8/11 
6/11 

6/5 

(I 

12/4 
10/22 

10/22 

10/9 

(( 

12/9 

10/24 

10/9 

10/13|4543[ 

4/20 

10/1514651 1 
10/18     " 

6/11 

10/26 


46a3 
4668 

4618 

t( 

i( 
4647 

a 

(( 

(( 

4901 

<t 

4600 

t( 
4601 


}i  round 

SOxVie 
%  round 

20X% 
'}i  round 

20xVi« 
%  round 

14xVi6 
18xVi6 

18xyi6 

14X3^  _^ 
%.  round 

19X1^ 
22XX>< 
%  round 

I6XV16 

15X% 

%  round 

26XK 
21  X% 
15X.*'^ 

%  round 

I6XV16 
%  round 


,51 

'50 

.3645  51 
.3664  55 
.3048  51 
,2822  52 

53 

55 

.3712  50 

49 

.  ..  49 
.3409  54 

'50 

50 

.3973  50 
.3927  49 
.2920  52 
.4409  .50 
.3925  53 
.4516  50 
5 


14XX 
12  V  3^ 

14XX 
14X^ 

%  round 

tt 

14X^ 

15X% 
M  round 

11X% 
%  round 

13X% 
%  round 

20XV16 
15x14 


.3861  48 
.3911  47 

56 

!55 

.3161  55 
.2983  56 

55 

!54 

.3351  58 
.3172  58. 
.3375  58. 
.3853  54. 

54. 

55. 

.4244  44. 

48. 

49. 

151. 

!51. 

.4990:50. 
.3149  43. 
.4349  48. 
.4259  43. 
.4311  49. 

59. 

56 

.4990  50. 
.3459  51. 

54. 

54. 

.aS80  55. 
.3365  49. 

154 

I53. 

.3422  50. 
.3340  51. 

148. 

52. 

.3784:43 
.4337  45 


.060  81 
8t)0  80 
.083  79 
.500  79 
.900  75 
.000  80 
.770a5 
.400  86 
.760  80 
.220  78 
.300  79 
.970  85 
.560  79 
.120  79 
.170  82 
.230  80 
.290  84 
.8^30  81 
.660  83 
.000  76 
.925  80 
.080  81 
.  150  80 
.070  80 
.010  81 
.360  81 
.330  86 
.755  83 
.430  88 
.590  88 

000  89 

640  91 
,666  89 

800  86 

260  86 

660  86 
,415'85 

810  82. 

420  82 

825  84 

740  86 

260  78 

3.50  &5. 

290  83. 

908  82. 

685  81. 

100  83. 

940  82. 

415  82. 

460  84. 

080  82. 

700  82. 

030  84. 

600|80. 

125;81. 

900184. 

906'81. 

290  81. 

810  82. 

050  82. 

410  74. 

420  80. 


28(t  23.8  47.6  14"X14"  Ingot   .34  .77 


46.2 


.56 


..320  24.8 

.010  23.3 

.635  20.3 

..5.55  22. 5 138 

.IXX)22.0  54 

.620  22. 6 '45 

.040  22.3  47 

.000  22.0  39 

.520  24.5.50. 

.440  23.6.50. 

.680  15.0  33. 

.a50  24.9  47. 

.200  23.5  47. 

.380  21.2.50. 

.,520  22.0  40. 

.078  23.3.52. 

.991  -^3.3  44. 

.580  19.5  28. 

.390  2:3.3  46. 

.870  22.2  45. 

.380  22.9i49. 

.290  21.0  56. 
1.50  24.5  55. 
420  23.6  48. 
340  24.3.51. 
088  22.5  55. 
473  23.5  52. 
040  21.9  41. 
120i22.2'48. 
9.5016.343. 
740  17.5  44. 

,900;i3.047. 

,400  22.0  51. 

.260'24.548, 

,74023.3  48, 

,51020.8.51. 
380  20.5  34, 
500  21.1,41, 
760  23.1|39. 
04020.7142, 
160  21.3  56 
600  17.8152 
.580  19.4  50 
030  23.0  51 
035  20.051 
880  22.4|42 
200'24.1  44 
664  22.0  55 
800 '22. 5 152 
7  W  22. 6. 39 
260  21.1  37 
900  20.5  47 
0a)21.3;50 
500  23.0  45 
320:22.545 
240  20.3.54 
740  18.0  47 
180  24.4.53 
620  23.8.50 
260i23.0  51 
820  18.8  53 


180°  round  X" 
14"X  14"  Ingot 


.33 


14"  X 14"  Ingot  I   .36 


'l4"xi4"  ingot 

18<1°  round  'Ji" 
•'•    round  %" 

180*^  round  %" 
*•     round  %" 

14"  X 14"  Ingot 


14"X14"  Ingot 


14"  X 14"  Ingot 

165°  round  %" 
180°  round  %" 
180°  round  %" 
180°  round  %" 
14"X14"  Ingot 


14"X14"  Ingot 


180°  round  %" 


.34 


175°  round  %' 


14"  X 14"  Ingot 


.36 


.25 


.35 


.33 


.38 


i  Broke  in  surface  flaw. 


.90 


; Broke  in  surface  flaw. 


.88; 


.80 


.93 


Broke  near  jaw. 


.32, 


32    .64 


.341   .85 


148 
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PLATES  USED  IN   COMPliJ^SSIO^'— OV Eli  fa   1N(  II    rillCK. 


ea 

Q 


4627 


8/11 
8/17 
4/20 


4/21 
5/26  4543 


4/28 
•I 

5/26 
4/28 


4538 
ti 

4539 
4540 


5/26 
4/28 
8/11 
5/26 

4/ao 


5/26  4542 

v.^j :: 

6/12|4546 
5/26     '' 

<(  a 

4/28  " 
5/26  4547 


10/3 

4/28 
tt 

8/11 
8/25 
8/26 
6/11 


4651 


8/11  4665 
8/1 


6/11 
6/30 
8/11 
8/17 
8/25 
5/25 

ti 

8/25 
5/25 

n 

8/11 

8/17 

6/29 
(( 

8/11 

8/17 

<( 

6/11 
6/5 

8/11  4668 


4603 

(( 
(I 

4618 
4642 

ti 

4647 


a 
u 

O 

V 

s 

0,0 


20X% 
%  round 


20X^ 
%  round 

20XM 

X  round 

*i 

20X% 
X  round 

4i 

20x»Vi6 

20X94 
%  round 

2OXIV16 
X  round 

2OXV16 

20X"/ifl 
54  round 

20X^ 

20  X  Vie 
20X^ 

X  round 

(t 

20X% 

20XK 
X  round 

2OXV16 

20X}i 

20X'Vi6 
%  round 

20X% 

ii 

M  round 

2OXIV16 
§4  round 

(( 

2OXV16 

%  round 

(( 

16X% 
2OXV16 

20X% 
%  round 


20X% 


o. 

CO 


.4495 
4419 


.4587 


.5031 


.4471 


.5065 
.5058 


.5425 


54 

.5361; 44 
.4562150 
.5192148 
51 
50 
47 


.4557 


.936  83 
.715  8;^ 
.8(K)S;i 
.480  Si 
.810  79 
.960  75 
.12cj84 
.900J84 
.OOOiSO 
.225180 
.680,79 
.535176 
880  80 
.910  80 
.000  79 
.61679 
.0(50, 85 
.080  85 
.690184 
.970  86 
.380  86 
.450  75 
.200,79 
.15179 
.060  81 
.800  80 
.730,76 


^ 

0 

c 

'•■ 

c 

0 

c 

.M 

0 

t''*< 

CS 

s  « 

tc 

B 

TJ  c 

0 

a)-Jt 

H 

<v» 

18.8 

49.4 

22.5 

41.8 

o 
tx 

a 

c 


.640 -J  1 
.4'.'0  21 
.260  19 
.430 '24 
.500  2;^ 
.320  22 
.000  21 
.000  22 
.920  24 
.160  25 
.830  2:3 
.660  23 
.064  16 
.700  22 
.980  2;^ 
.080  23 
.516  19 
.140  22 
.060  23 
.360  24 
.130  22 
.160  24 
.280  23 
.320  24 
.256  25 


.4066  49 
.4719i50 
53 


6. 


85 


.4556 


.5537 
.4027 '.53. 
.4484  50. 
.4384  52. 
.3371  55. 

53. 

52. 

.5510  49. 
.5312  45. 
.4501  41. 
56. 

55. 

50. 
54. 

55 

issie  47; 

.4879  51. 

50. 

50. 

.6115  48. 
.4965  51. 
.4365  52. 

;48. 

49. 

51. 

51. 

.4507  56 


.980 
.070 
.770 
.400 
.023  85 
.674  81 
.324  8;S 
.810  82 
.050  82 
.568  81. 
.710  84. 
.235  S;3. 
.805  88. 
.681,85. 
.730184. 
.450184. 
.095  79. 
.18080. 
.11882. 
.010'81. 
360  81. 
085  84. 
260  86. 
660 '86. 
135  82. 
180  87. 
360  80. 
340  80. 
082  80. 
620  84. 
760  89. 
810  82. 
420  82. 
825  84. 
740  86. 
062188. 


000,25 
.000  25 
.620  22 
.040  22 
.463  20 
.346  23 
.615  18 
.180  24 
.620  23 
.425  22 
.350  23 
.868  18 
.135  U» 
.170  23 
.740  22 
.840  22 
.781  22 
.230  22 
.975  22 
.420  5i3 
.340  24 
.870  20 


260 
740 
218 
598 
170 
100 
874 
830 
825 
380 
5(X) 
760 
040 
010 


.3,40 
.8;38 
.0  49 
.5'54 
.0|45 
.5,45 
.3'47 
.346 
.6145 
.053 
.348 
.948, 
.3  2:i 
.0  45. 
.0  46. 
.0  44. 
.5  42. 
.3  46. 
.045. 
.5  44. 
.0  42. 
.3  45. 
.8  47. 
.8  46. 
.5  51. 

.5.51. 
0  58. 
.6  45. 
.347. 
.5  43 
.3  49 
.5  40 
.45:3 
.8  50 
.5  41 
.8  46 
.0  46. 
.8  47. 
.8  53. 
.9  38. 
.5  47. 
.0  49. 
.547. 
.0  48. 
.6  48. 
.3  51. 
.5  49. 
5  48. 
3  48. 
3  34. 
5  37 
2  51. 
751. 
042. 
3,46. 
0  46. 
5  34. 


3    14"X14"  Ingot 

1 

9 

3   180°  round  %" 

6  W'xW  Ingot 

0 

1   180°  round  %" 

3  14"X14''  Ingot 

3 

3  180°  round  }4" 

1  14"X14"  Ingot 

1 


round  }4'' 
W  Ingot 

round  %" 
U"  Ingot 

round  %" 
round  %" 
round  %" 
W  Inirot 

round  }4" 


8    180° 

4  14''X 
5 
3    175° 

5  14"  X 
1 
1    180° 

0  181° 

1  180° 
1  14"  X 

.6    180° 

.1 
.3 

.7  14''X14"  Ingot 

.2 

.8 


2  14"X14'''  Ingot 
.2 
.6 
.6 
•4 
.8 
•3 

.6  14" X 14"  Ingot 
.0 
.3 
.4 
.9 

.3  14"X14''  Ingot 
.2 
.0 
.1 

9 


.29 


.32 
.32 
.34 


14"X14"  Ingot 


3  14"X14"  Ingot 
4 
0 
1 
1 

4  14"  X 14'' Ingot 
1 
4 
4 
8 


.35 


.34 


.33 


.34 


.30 


.79 


.33 


.34 


.38 


.90 


.85 


.69 


.91 


.93 


lit  inurki*. 


Specimen  annealed. 


Broke  in  bad   surface 
[flaw. 


Plate  punched  soft  in 
spots. 
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140 


6/11 
6/30 
12/9 
10/9 

12/9 
10/9 

10/26 
7/28 


4668  H  »onnd 

4900  nx% 
'•  ^  round 

4901  12X% 
"  9^  round 

4870  22 X  Vie 

'  94  round 


14"X  14"  Ingot 

ii 

181°  round  V 


.35    .80 


The  following  tests  were  made  on  plates,  the  steel  slabs  for  which  were  ob- 
tained at  Johnstown  and  plates  rolled  at  Carnegie's. 

In  these  specimen  tests  and  others  given  later  for  f"  rounds  on  ingots  cast  by 
Cambria  Iron  Co.,  the  work  done  on  the  test  bars  was  as  follows:  Ingots  gen- 
erally 18"  square.  Heated  and  rolled  to  7"  square  blooms.  A  piece  cut  from 
bloom  and  heated,  then  hammered  to  3"  square  billet, — again  heated  and  rolled  to 
J"  round  bar  and  then  tested  without  further  work. 

In  the  case  of  the  36"  plates,  tests  on  which  immediately  follow,  the  ingots  were 
'28"xl2"  and  broken  down  and  spread  into  36i"x5"  slabs  under  the  hammer. 

Considerable  difficulty  was  at  tirst  experienced  in  getting  good  plates  of  such 
unusual  size  and  weight,  but  extra  care  in  preparation  and  inspection  of  the  slabs, 
fimdly  resulted  in  most  satisfactory  results. 

PLATES   USED    FOR   ALTERNATE  TEySIOy  AND    COMPRESSION— 

OVER  1.,  INCH  THICK. 


cut 

S 
E 
'5 

■=^ 

5  6- 

c 

o« 

(—1 

s 

3^ 

—  t-i 

■B^ 

e 

'3 

d 

S 

o  S 

32 

O 

3 

■~r3 

in  0. 

DC  X 
=  5  "5 

0 
a 

-  ej 

5  "^ 

S3  y 

c 

on 

Remarks. 

P 

6329 

CO 

< 

sq 

5 

76.516 

—  00 

19.5 

»3 
30.0 

n 

d 

s 

7/9 

36  X% 

.4156 

50  5:30 

6436 

%  round 
36X% 

"  .'4286 

47.180 
t7.450 
49.5S0 

76.320 
75.910 
73.610 

21.0 
22.1 

18.8 

42.0 
4:3  3 
41.9 

.27 

.72 

E=28.970.000. 

" 

%  round 

48.610 

76.250 

22.1 

42.4 

.30? 

.61 

6444 

36  X% 

'  .'40i2 

48.960 
48.930 

77.940 
72.333 

23.1 
17.5 

44.6 
40.9 

E=29.470.000. 

.. 

%  round 

49.090 
49.050 

71.8tX) 
72.070 

20.7 
22.5 

40.4 
38.6 

.25 

.60 

6466 

36  X% 

.4032 

44.648 

70.000 

19.5 

40.0 

'• 

%  round 

57  200 

75  ISO 

■>0  3 

45  •> 

99. 

.52 

Specimen     very    cold 

rolled. 

6476 

36X% 

'  .4265 

57.650 
49.355 

75.410 
77.490 

21.0 
17.0 

45.2 
27.2 

k( 

%  round 

49.210 
49.620 

73.810 
74.400 

21  8 
20.3 

39.4 
31.2 

.20 

.67 

E=29.840.000. 

10/18 

6676 

36  X% 

.5si6 

46.690 

70.220 

21.3 

55.4 

9/13 

" 

%  round 

47.420 
47.420 

74.920 
74.920 

24.3 
25.7 

44.1 
45.1 

18"X  18'' Ingot. 

.20 

.83 

=30.080.000. 

PLATES  USED  IN  COMPRESSION— 0\^R  }i  INCH  THICK. 


»o 

00 

00 

;z; 

0 

.^j 

53 

es 

V 

P 

ft587 

9/9 

7/30 

'"• 

0 

■=  X 

.= 

0 

— 

C  t. 

■(^ 

c 

s 
0 

£ 

P. 
0  95 

is  «=. 

GC  a; 

«r3 

a 
.2 

0 
5^ 

0  S 
a.  0 

0 

c3 

c3  0  - 

2  r-f 

S3 

Ii 

ci: 

~  ~^ 

c  oc 

«< 

CAi 

< 

£^ 

P 

h::^ 

"V* 

36x11/16 

.5985 

49.575 

83.520 

22.0 

40.6 

%  round 

54.730 

8.5.760 

18.1 

37.9 

•' 

.54.5(X) 

84.650 

19.6 

34.7 

C  to 


1^1 


1 

Oi 

0 

" 

c 

c 

S3 

0 

t« 

x> 

S 

a 

.34 

.78j 

Remarks 


=30.030.000. 
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The  following  tests  are  for  Cambriii  steel. 

In  that  rolled  l)y  the  Cambria  C()ini);my  (he  work  done  on  ani^les  wns  as  fol- 
lows: Ingots  ijeneriilly  18  '  scjiiare  bloomed  down  to  7"x7"  for  angles  under  0" 
x4"  and  to  blooms  7'  x8"  for  G"xl"  and  6"xC"  angles. 

In  angles  rolled  by  the  New  Jersey  Steel  and  Iron  Company,  at  Trenton,  for 
draw  span,  the  ingots  were  hammered  into  billets  as  follows:  6"x6"  and  6"x4" 
angles — billets  O^'xo";  3V'x8V'  and  'S'x'S"  angles— billets  44  'x4";  2^'  x2.V'  angles 
— billets  3^"  square. 

In  column  headed  inf/of  will  ])e  noticed  the  fact,  that  some  tests  were  made 
from  7  '  square  ingots  cast  for  test  ingots. 

This  method  of  ascertaining  the  quality  of  whole  heat  was  soon  abandoned  as 
unjust,  both  to  the  mill  and  purchaser,  inasmuch  as  the  results  obtained  did  not 
give  a  fair  judgment. 

In  column  headed  /r/tei'e  tested,  the  letters  have  the  following  significance. 

A — tested  at  shops  at  Athens. 

C—      "        Cambria  mill  at  Johnstown. 

T —       "        shops  at  Trenton. 

p—      "        Olsen's  at  Philadelphia. 

CAMBRIA  STEEL.  ROLLED  BY  CA:SIBRIA  COMPANY— ANGLES  USED 

IN  COMPRESSION. 


5756 


Q 

7/21  6034 

.3/ 

4/24 

7/21,6038 
3/ 

4/22 
.( 

I: 
(( 

7/21 

7/22 

3/ 

4/23 

7/21 

14 

3/ 

4/22 

5/4 

10/22  6563 


6007 


3X3  X  Vie 
3X3X% 
K  round 


2J^X2^XK 
K  round 


4X4xVi6 

4X4XiVi6 

%  round 

6X4X>^ 


6X4xVi6 
%  round 


6X4X70  lbs  L 


GO'S 


c5  c* 
5iCC 


♦J  CT* 

—  32 

.—  « 


00  S 

cap  - 


K 


=    .5  P  X 


.363  46. 800  86. 200 
300  83.400 
260  82.5C0 
400  83.490 
900  82.. 520 
680  82.080 
100  79.200 
790  81.360 
960  82.]0(» 
430  79.32() 
060  83.0<K) 
100  81 .  140 
100  80.680 
460  75.300 


34 


.325  44. 
47. 
49. 
47. 
47. 
44. 
49. 
49. 
46. 
49. 
47. 
47. 
41. 


,562 
.5.55 


.485 

.491 
.597 


49.350  78.320 
49.350  78.090 
48.030  81.600 
47. 8fJ0  81.180 
41.600  82.500 


C  00 


=  «l 
«     ! 


18.5  42. 
19.443. 
21.7  ::38. 
21.1:38. 
22.1,46. 
19.5J46. 


1  A 

7  A 
6  C 

8  C 
8  C 
8  C 


119.6 
,19.8 
18.7 
20.5 
^1.2 
22.7 
23.2 


22.5  34.7 


41.10078.100    ,24.4 


20.6 
20.4 
19.7 
22.0 
,23.1 


118.7 
'20.9 


43.800  38.900  22.4 
42.900  85.600+  .... 
47.720  85.310  120.0 
50.180  85.060 
49.560  b7. 660 
49.260  86.950 
45. 420 183.530 


..      46.470  83.740 
,595  45.500,84.0.30- 


50.3    A 


34.9 
89.2 
34.2 
.34.5 
46.9 

46.2 


36.8 
35.7 
45.5 


C 
C 
C 
C 
A 

A 
A 
C 

C 

C 


7"  sq, 

18"  sq. 


V  sq. 
llS'^sq 


•a 
o 
IS, 

-o 

B 
C3 

fcf 

•^  in 


Remarks. 


.35 


.34 


.52 


180°rd  H"  M    silky  cup. 
180°rd  %"  Full    '• 


I I  Plat  cup  silky. 

28.680.000'     "     " 
lbO°rd  %'' Full  "        " 


.49, 


I  Regular  silkj-. 

[30.750.000  Irreg. 

I Fine  cup  " 

29.610.000  Irreg.  " 
180°rd  U"  Part  cup  " 
i  trace  crystals. 

|180°rd  li"  Part  cup  silky 
I  trace  crystals. 


T'/gq.  .33|.53 

I  '  ''  I 

18''6q.' ..\i  cup  silky. 

.......  29.680.000  ••      " 

i ,...!...  Part  " 

trace  crystals. 

}4  cup  "silky. 

Not  broken. 


7'"6q.  .36|.61 

18"  sq.  . 


21.6 
22.5 

45.8    C 
43.5    C 

21.7 
9. 

42.3    C 
8.4    A 

I JFlat  cup  silky 

28.910. OOOJ     "      '•      " 

Ilrreg.  silky 

jsome  crystals. 

Irreg.  eilky. 

180°  rd  2", Could        not 
break. 
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TESTS  OF  ANGLES   USED  IN    COMPRESSION.— Continued. 


R 


OS 
<u  o 

0.4-I 


a 

—  oc 

■So- 
b£QC 

c 

o 

B 

•d 

2  aj 

«^ 

, 

o 

^ 

^^^ 

.2 

bo 

o>-* 

'^  5j= 

83  ci:' 

S3 

~  s« 

V 

a 

S 

A 

S3  d- 

2;x 

—  3-1—1 

11  = 

~  HM  l-H 

Coo 

v 

A 

^ 

^ 

U 

be 

c 

^ 

W 

;3 

w 

02 

a 

S 

n 


Remarks. 


7/23  65631      %  round 

10/22  6532  4X4x53.51b.L 
7/13     "        %  round 


10/22  604^ 

3/     I    " 

4/22!    " 


4x4XVi«  L  j 
%  round      ' 


10/22  6525     3X3X%L 
7/10     ''        %  round 


10/22  6560  2i X  2^ X  Vie  L 

■.  t  I  t  > 

'    2^X2^X20  lbs 


7/22 

7/21 
4/23 


6266 


>^  round 

2^X2iXVi6L 
ground      i 


58.170 
58.170 
503  38.100 
51.250 
52.410 
43.500 
51.360 
52.320 
51.520 
51.780 
47.900 
53.510 


430 


373 


87.8:30 
88.280 
73.300 
79.540 
78.840 
87.400 
85.760 
86.460 
85.550 
86.000 
85.000 
86.480 


53.740  87.180 


I 
323  47 
314  47 
402  46 
386  45 
...53 
...  53 
295  49 
...47 
...47 


,300  81.600 
400  84.400 
CKX)  83.600 
800  84.200 
600,85.800 
450(84.400 
500 '81. 200 
870180.480 
870|80.000 


18.839.2 

20.3  40.6 

26.4  53.7 

22.5  41.9 
23  844.9 
19.043.5 
20.7  33.8 
19.3  34.0 

22.2  43.8 
22. 2142. 8 

21.3  31.7 
19.0  33.8 


33.8 
43. Ol 


21.6 

21.3 
20  3  36.6 
21.3  34.1 
22.5  43.8 
22.3  42.1 
21.0  42.2 
17.5  40.0 
s!2. 0  48.0 
23.0  47.6 


C 

C 

A 

C 

C 

A 

C 

C 

C 

C 

A 

C 


18''  sq. 


1"  sq. 
18''  sq. 


18"  sq. 


18"  sq, 
18"  sq! 


,32 


,89 


29.450.000 
180°  rd  2" 


.71 


29.440.000 
'180°  rd  1" 


.81 


Irreg.  silky. 

}4  cup  .silky. 
Silky. 

cup   silky. 


.89 


Very  irreg. 
31.200.000  Flat  cup  silky. 

3i      "      " 

iCrystalline  & 

I  laminated. 

30.000.000'Crystalline  & 

'     laminated. 

}4   cup  silky. 


.31  .87 


180°rd  W 
170°rd>^" 
il80°rd  %" 
180°rd><^" 


.28  .85 


Perf.  cnp 

31.520.000      •' 
180°  rd  l"|Ilagd  " 

;29. 440. 000  Perf.     " 


CAMBRIA  STEEL,  ROLLED  AT  TRENTON— ANGLES  USED 

IN  COMPRESSION. 


9/29 


9/30 


» 


"I 

CZ2 


6780  3>^"L28.91bs 


2X"L14  2  lbs 
%  round 


6782  2i«^"L-14.2  lbs! 

'I      M  round     I 


10/26  6781,  3X"L-271bs 


9/30 


%  round 


11/28  6788;    3"L-25  lbs 


S3  C 


bc» 


1.5 


46.630 
46.960 
47.210 
46: 160 
47.050 
49.140 
46.020 
45.170 
46.200 
54.060 
54.060 

46.860 
50.920 
51.510 


rt  -  -  =3 


ir  I— 1 1— I  ^  3C 


610  16 
750  19 
770  23 
940  22 
280  18 
390  20 
580  22 
000  18 
500  18 
880  21 
880  21 


.0 


82.830  18.7 
83.S40  21.6 

82.870  21.8 


'^  ^ 


S    03 


18.8 
40.0 
51.7 
49.7 
32.4 
49.4 
47.5 

44^3 

38.1 
38.1 

41.5 
44.0 
43.8 


O  53 


400  41.250178.500  2:3.5  43.81  T 

389  43.950  80.840  21.9,44.8  T 

...49.800  80.580  22.144.2  C 

...'49.800  80.360  21.9  44.2  C 

362  45.000  82.870  18.8  43.4  P 

:368|46.640  83.460,17.7  37.8'  P 

370145.940  83.79018.0  34.6'  P 


.33 
.30 
.32 

.30 
.31 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

7"  sq.  ingot 

.32 

.82 

14"  sq.  ingot 

.32 

.66 



14"  sq.  ingot 

.32 

.67 

Remarks. 


80^  cryst-sq. 
Silky  cupped. 

"      faint  cryst. 
"     angular. 


"      angular. 
"      cupped. 
"      X  cup. 
"      irresrular. 
30.160.000. 
Silky  cupped. 
*'      irregular. 

.30.380.000. 
Silky  cupped. 


E= 


E= 


"     3^  cup.  E=29. 
690.000. 
Silky  square. 

'•     cupped. 


ir)'2 
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CAMBKIA  STEKI.,   ROLLED  AT  THENTOX— ANGLES  USED  IN 
COMPRESSION  ACCEPTED  ON  INGOT  TESTS  AND 
REJECTED  ON  FINISHED  TESTS. 


M 

b 

es 

o 

S 

y< 

•^j 

■1 

a> 

o 

H 

6741 

P 

6 

1 

Ix 

C 

I 

3 

3x 

* 

1 

+ 

7 

7s 

8 

8x 

11 

6740 

E 

4 

4x 

t 

6 

fix 

es 

•c 


3X 


L  40  Ibe 


37.8  lbs 
40  lbs 
37.8  lbs 

30  lbs 
30.5  lbs 

30     lbs 


X  round 
3^'' L  37.8  lbs 

((  is 

(I  (( 

'(  (( 

3'' L  30.5  lbs 
K  round 


^^ 

o* 

n 

e 

^ 

^ 

^ 

« 

00 

•^ 

rs 

5f= 

08 

o  n 

Uh>-i 

w 

T  41 

T  44 

T  140 

C  44 


.720  77 
fi50:78 
510  7r) 
050  7 1 

100  TO 

S8()  s;{ 
:',(iii  ; ! 

,S."i(l  ,s-j 

2(;()  78 
420  75 
OSO  73 
090  80 
570  80 


T  ,45 

T  |45 
C  44 


880 

340 

560 

5()() 

000 

610 

150 

120 

630 

200 

750 

,720  82 

880 181 


200  21, 

500118. 
150|22. 

330  21. 
(I! to  •>-2. 
Olio,  18. 
1)70  23. 
!t20|l9. 
0801 11). 
300;  24. 
780  2-2 
7 10 1-^1. 
710  22. 
820 1 20. 
470  19. 
630  •.>! , 
630  23. 
000  18, 
570 


.0110 
.610 
.750 
.360 
.8.50 
.100 
.640 


8  45.9 
7141.5 
9149.8 
5,42.5 
5  40.0 
7129.0 
245.2 
0  26.4 

5  38.2 
2  34.8 
()  15.1 

2  38.5 

3  36.6 

6  43.2 
5  47.4 
8  39.9 
2|44.1 

34.8 


35.6 

22.1 

15.9 

22.4 

17.1 

3138.0 

7:41.0 

0141.0 


u  n. 

o 


pO    9S 


2.5- 
47- 


31- 


245 

49 


,38- 


31 


45-. 49    .47- 


20 

4:^.39 

27 


32-. 465 
35 

34"  " 


Kcniurks  as  to 
Fracture. 


Silky  capped. 

"      square. 

"      100^. 

"      faintly  cryst. 

"      at  45°. 
Crystalline  fine. 
Silky  partly. 
Square-cryst. 
Silky  cupped. 


K  cryst  X. 
lOOjg. 


Silky  cupped. 

"      Vio-angular. 
Square  crystalline. 

100^, 


Silky. 
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CAMBRIA   STEEL,  ROLLED  BY  CAM BRL\— ANGLES  USED    IN    TEN- 
SION, OR  ALTERNATE  TENSION  AND  COMPRESSION. 


7/22 

5/9 

7/21 

5/26 

7/22 

5/28 
7/22 
4  18 
7/22 
4/23 

W4 

7/22 

4/23 

10/22 


(/4i 

10/22 

it 

7/20 
10/22 

5/13 
10/22 

7/30 
10/22 

7/23 


W 


6319 


6332 


3 
U 

a 
<y 

s  . 

■Si 


21^X2XX% 

%  round 
6X4X69  lbs 


%  round 
6388       3X3X% 

3X3XVie 

%  round 
6259  3X3X21.5  lbs 

%  round 

6270  2j^X2l^XVx6 
%  round 

6272     5X31^  X% 
%  round 


6571 


6555 


6344 


6570 


6565 


6730 


6X4X69  lbs 
21^X2^^X30 

lbs. 
2>^X2i^X30 

lbs. 

%  round 

4X4X53.5  lbs 
4X4X33. 21bs 

%  round 
3X3X1  VieL- 

%  round 
3X3XVi6  L- 

%  round 
2^X2><rxVi6 
2^X2^XVi6 

9^  round 

(( 

SX''  L  40  lbs 


i3 
S 

425 


541 
546 

343 
344 

349 

308 

385 

544 
470 
465 


42.800  70.100 

44.970  71.350 
46.100  71.800 
36.600  69.600 

38.600  69.-800 


46.110  74.550  22.1 
45.740  73.960  24.1 
41.400172.300  24.4 


404 

sio 

502 

406 
417 

313 

309 


5  c 

.^  "C    I  a>  T3 

«£=.§!  = 


c3 


21.9 

22.5 
24.8 
24.3 

23.1 


73.500  22.5 


42.400 

43.240  71.360  25.4 
43.110  70.920  24.7 
42.400:73.300  21.0 


43.710 
45.200 
45.400 

45.100 
44.870 
42.600 

45.560 
45.a30 
39.900 

40.200 

43.200 


...  49.390 
50.960 
518  39.000 


41.500 

47.980 
47.290 
43.500 

40.100 

45.570 


72.700  20.3 
72.500  21.4 
76.400  21.9 

73.460'24.1 
73.000  23.4 
73.000^.4 

72.850123.5 
72.850  23.8 
71.200  25.4 

74.700  25.5 

75.600  26.4 


76.690 
76.890 
77.200 

78.200 

73.340 

70.580 
.400 

76.000 

"5.310 


44.610  73.500 
43.100,74.600 

! 

42. 200 '73. 900 

I 

46. 920 1 71. 790 
45. 750 170.940 

43.200  71.200 


70.600 
70.740 


42.900 

46.380 

47. 080  j  70. 260 

41. 340 170. 940 
40.71'0,70.650 


23.8 
23.2 
23.4 

24.0 

24.0 
24.0 
24.0 

23.9 

23.2 
23.2 
20.1 

23.3 

23.1 
24.3 

19.8 

25.6 

27.0 
27.5 

26.0 
22.3 


48.2 

41.4 
43.5 

50.8 

42.5 

42.5 
44.9 
53.3 

52.0 

49. 
50. 
47.5 

41.3 
40.4 
52.9 

44.8 
45.8 
51.9 

43.0 
39.9 
53.1 

51.7 

47.7 

47.9 
44.9 

48.8 

46.5 

50.1 
49.1 

41.8 

44.4 

38.6 
40.9 
40.9 

53.9 

46.4 
48.5 

52.1 

50.0 

53.5 
54.4 

47.6 
45.0 


H 

o 

<u 

a 

1- 

i—t 

^ 

5 

18^'  sq. 


18^'  sq, 


18'^  sq. 


.23 


18^'  sq, 


18'^  sq. 


18''  sq. 


18^'  sq. 


18'^  eq. 


18'^  sq. 


18''  sq. 


18"  sq. 


o 


,20 


,26 


.24 


.27 


.24 


.24 


,20 


,24 


,22 


,83 


-a 
be 

o  ^ 


180°  round 


Reniarkp. 


,94 


.73 


,54 


.64 


,94 


.41 


,63 


,90 


29.360.000 
180°round 

2" 
180°  round 

2" 


i^cup  silky. 
Irregular  silky. 


28.900.000 
180°round 

H 
180°round 


180°round 
1" 


180°round 
1" 


28.830.000 

180°  round 

W 

30.830.666 
180°round 

l.V 
180°roHnd 

1" 
180°round 

'30.'860'.666 
180°round 

180°round 
1" 

28.'830'.666 
180°  round 

180°  round 

'28.900.666 
180°  round 

1" 
180°round 

1" 

'3d.'266'.o66 

180*round 

180°round 
M" 

29.920.666 


}4  cup  silky. 

Full  cup  silky. 
}4  cup  silky. 


Deep  cup  silky, 

}/^  cup  silky. 
Silky. 


Perf.  cup  silky, 
]4  cup  silky. 


Full  cup  silky, 
]4  cup  tilky. 
Silky. 

%  cup  silky. 


%  cup  silky. 
Irreg.   silky. 


%  cup  silky. 

}4  cup  irreg. 
Perf.  cup  silky. 
Imp.  cup  silky, 

14  cup  irreg. 

Irregular  silky, 

(( 

]4  cup  silky, 

%  cup  silky. 
}4  cup  silky. 

1^  cup  irreg. 

%  cup  silky. 
Deep  cup  silky. 
Irregular  silky. 


ir)4 
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CAMBRIA  STEKI..  UOIJ.El)  AT  TRKNTON— AN(;LEH  USED   IN 

7'AW>S70iV. 


i 

o 

0) 

08 

11/14 

a. 

It 
9/15 

n 

11/14 
9/29 

6775 

t( 

(( 

11/14 
9/29 

6776 

hi, 

ti 

11/14 

6785 

(( 

^^ 

i( 

(( 

9/29 

n 

(( 

11 

11/14 
10/1 

6786 

t< 

ii 

11/14 
10/3 

6795 

(( 

(( 

4-2 

OQ 


3"  L  17.7  lbs 

"  "  25.3 
3i  round 


3'^  L-33.2  lbs 
3i  louml 


3"  L  33.2  lbs 
3^:  round 


6''X6'^LX%'' 

((        bt 
%  round 


3'' L  28.0  lbs 
K  round 


3''L-281b8 
M  round 


5^    X        —  ^ 
O.X3 


04  O" 


341 
352 

44' 


469 


478 


464 
488 
530 
547 


50< 


515 


00 

x>   . 

*"  J3 

.-   C 

C 

.Si  u 

*J  o 

S^ 

H 

42.810 

42.040 

40.940 

45.620 

47.000 

43.710 

eOTS 

S  £ 
5  5 


fcti 
c 
o 


a 

c    .  I 
—  vx 

I  «  « 

1<, 


p< 


r3.6.3o'20.6  41.7,  T 


70.020  20.3  44.4 
70.80()'23.5  42.6 
72  550  22.5,51.5 


72.550 


48.180 

49.790 

42.050 
50.470 

50.470 

41.560 
42.820 
41.7(K) 
40.210 
47.160 

47.160 

42.010 
48.920 

49.610 

41.300 
.50.260 

50.970 


76.870  21.8 
77.530  22.0 


25.052.4 


77.300 
72.800 


24.2 

25.0 


76.83024.3 
76.620  25.5 


70.900 
71.920 
70.560 
70.200 
72.750 

71.8.50 

71.990 
72.130 

73.710 

70.870 
75.. 510 

75.510 


23.8 
23.8 
25.0 
24.0 
25.1 

24.2 

20.8 
22.1 

23.9 

18.8 
21.7 

23.8 


41.0 
45.5 

44  5 

46.7 
45.5 

46.5 

44.2 
35.3 
45.1 
39.0 
48.6 

49.5 

49.3 
42.9 

41.9 

41.6 
35.0 

40.0 


14''  8q. 
Ingot 


7"  sq. 
Ingot 


7"  sq. 
Ingot 


.28 


.25 


.22 


.55 


Remarks. 


.95 


14"  eq. 
Ingot 


14"  sq. 
Ingot 


14"  sq. 
Ingot 


.21 


.18 


.24 


,90 


Silky  at  45°. 
"     cupped. 
"     at  45°. 

"  irre<rular. 
Silky  irrcLCular 

E-  30.(J(K).0<)0. 
Silky  cupped. 

"      partial  cup. 
Silky  partial  cup. 

E-=  30.080.000. 
Silky  cup. 

"    partial  cup. 
'silky  partial  cup. 

E-=30.590.0()0. 
Silky  cupped. 

"    Vio-angular. 
Silky  cupped. 


,59 


.83 


"    cup. 
Silky  irregular. 

E=30.46(».(X)0. 
Silky->'<^  angular. 

"    irregular. 
Silk  irregular. 

E=.29 .600.000. 
Silky  cupped. 

"     irregular. 
Silky  cupped. 
E  =29.690. 000. 
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In  the  following  tests  on  rivet  steel,  the  first  four  were  made  at  mill  on  % 
round,  from  ingot. 

The  other  tests  were  made  at  shop  at  Athens  on  the  regular  rivet  hai-s. 
The  3  square  billets  were  rolled  into  rivet  material  at  Pencoyd  Mills.  All  the 
rivets  tested  in  this  lot  came  from  the  heats  4635  and  4637,'  but  as  rivet  bars 
had  no  heat  numbers  stamped  on  them  they  could  not  be  identilied  closelj^ 

PENNA.  STEEL  CO.'S  STEEL,  ROLLED  AT  PENCOYD— STEEL  RIVETS. 


o     s 


6/5 

6/24 
6/26| 

6/27; 
6/29 
6/26 

6/27 


4635 
4637 


«ii 


=• 

11  cr 

Ja  & 

=  ^ 

^^' 

•- 

"  *« 

C   (< 

■b?. 

■"  OJ 

K  CJ 

6 

a  c 

t  c< 

^ 

c;  00 

32  a> 

o 

ast  i 
ound 
ich. 

imate 
ound 
ich. 

h 

<     b? 


?^  ronnd 

%  round 
%  round 


.500  46 
1.495  45 
.525  44 
.525  43 
.594  24 
Am  27 
.443,25 
.443  28 
.447'38 
.445  34 
.443  26 
.441  26 
.438129 


.370 
.700 
.550 
.940 
.300: 
.2(X) 
.3(X1; 
.200 
.500 

.m) 

.840 
.500 
.--sOO 


.439j28.000 
.443  45.100 
.438i52.050 


310  28. 
340  26. 
650  27. 
650  26. 
230  33 
200  30. 
600  30. 
140  31 . 
060  28. 
900130. 
080 '29. 


400 
500 

260 
100 
200 


5  54 

7  55 

5  48 
4  48 
4  64 
0  62 
0  64 
3  64 

8  62 
0  64 

6  60 
663 
6  62 


15.3 


18"  sq.  Ingot. 


u 

<u 

c 

5 

o 

tfl 

.c 

.10 

.40 

.11 

.44 

Remarks, 


14  cup  silky. 


Specimen  not  treated. 

reheated  then  air  cooled, 

annealed. 

heated  bright  red  then 
quenched  in  water. 

"  "     broke  in  jaw. 


BENDING  TESTS. 

%"  round  Rods — Cherry  red— then  quenched  in  water:  nicked  and  bent  broke  at  60°;  without 
nicking  bent  double  around  X"  round,  no  crack. 

%'^  round  Rods— Bright  red — then  quenched,  bent  double  around  3<<"  round,  no  crack. 
%"  round — 2  pieces — Bright  red — then  quenched,  bent  double  around  J^"  round,  no  crack. 
%"  ronnd— 2  pieces — Bright  red— then  air  cooled,  bent  double  around  >5''  round,  no  crack. 
%"  round- 3pieces — Bright  red— then  air  cooled,  bent  double  around  34"  round,  no  crack. 

When  tested  with  file  no  perceptible  difference  detected  between  quenched 
and  air  cooled. 

PENNA.  STEEL  CO.'S  STEEL,  ROLLED  AT  PENCOYD— STEEL  RIVETS. 


o 

« 
S 
'o 

•St.        1  S  ^        ! 

o 
o 

1—! 

o 

X 

c 

s 

a, 

—  13      ;  5j  -a 

o 

o^ 

txS 

Remarks. 

« 

.■J 

0> 

«  2 

o 

ill  sif 

13 

—  9 

C 

o 

a 
be 

SS 

ai: 

t 

„Ph>i;  :b.^^ 

Cob 

«^ 

S  M 

c3 

es 

p    a 

02 

< 
.531 

a     ,p 

^ 

« 

pq 

.09 

.35 

8/6    4767 

%  round 

42.220  60.610 

27.5 

49.7 

1 

" 

.513 

42.380  60. 5(K> 

28.3 

53.3 

•      4769 

.523 

40.870  62. 0(X)  27  5 

51.1 

cS 

.08 

.43 

"     i  " 

.512 

41.650  61.840  27.8  53.2 

^ 

8/17  4775 

.496 
.51X1 

41.270  63.190 
40.750  63.860 

28.5 
28.5 

56.6 
.55.6 

.10 

.42 

..     4777 

.497 

39.260  60.460 

29.3 

.55.9 

.09 

.35 

.. 

.505 

38.970  59.670 

27.8 

54.9 

1             S| 

4779 

.505 
.497 

38.910  59.750 
38.730  59.530 

30.5 

28.8 

55.2 
.56.1 

O 

.09 

.37 

■      4782 

.47.- 

37.780  58.590 

28.8 

60.1 

.10 

.48 

.498 

38.2.50  58.980 

28.8 

.56.1 

J 

8/ 

454 

39.1KX)  61.200 

28,4 

63  4 

1         S       -     . 

Fnll 

cup  silky. 

9/21 

%  " 

.605 

38. 8(X»  59.900 

30.8 

66.3 

1       ^  I  s:  5 

... 

H 

'■'■ 

.605 

.37.300.58.200 

30.0 

67.6 

Y   i;l-i5 

Full 

" 

ti 

.600 
.597 

1 

35.500  .58.400 
36.300j58.800 

28.4 
32.6 

68.5 
67.2 

1 

1    tm 

J        i-i 

n 

'• 

;i 

ir)G 
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CAMBRIA  STKKL.   ROLLKI)  HY    (•AMB1{IA- 

EYEHAK  STEEL. 


-SI^ECIMEN  TESTS  ON 


^//M'P//V/////////M////\  <-  I      [No.  1.  K.^^'('  of  Imr,  i^"  Hkin  plancl  <,(T. 

I  I        -|-.  Hi'lwccn  ('dm- and  cciiU'r. 


\m>/////j//M////m7r7f 


"T    -J    "     a.  Cciilrc  of  bar. 
*r  5^        "    •^-  Kdyc  of  bar,  |,fj"  i-kin  planed  off. 
[    "     4.  E(l<,'e  of  bar,  ^kiii  left  on. 


////yy/y/////////// y///////////\ ^  ^       in  all  sprciiiMMis    widlli    .-(iiials  tliicknoss  of  bar, 

"^if  except  those  uiaik«><l  *,  wliicli  \ver(!  turned  up 
round.  The  lour  tests  from  Heat  No.  OJiDl,  marked  *,  were  Iroin  same  bar  as 
those  immediately  pi'eceding. 


1 

1 

K 
69^4 

u 

6325 

ti 
6.339 

i( 
i> 

6341 

k( 
11 

11 

6090 

6391 

1.1. 
(( 
(I 

6391 

it 

6473 
6589 
6469 
6794 
0790 
6461 

Specimen    cut 
from. 

d 
5 

o 

83 
< 

Elastic  Limit  per 
Sq.  Inch. 

Ultimate  Strength 
per  Sq.  Inch. 

o 

c 
o 

S  S3 

34.7 

46.0 
43.3 
41.4 
39.6 
45.6 
40.6 

;^.5 

47.7 
41.1 

39.3 
38.7 

22.8 

91  3 

3 
« 
-a 
5 
o 

tjD 

o 
O 

m 

s 

1 

OS 

Modulus  and 
Remarks. 

7/2 
11 

3X% 
^  round 

4xiy,9 

%  round 

SXfVsa 

%  round 

5XlVi8 

9^  round 

6X1 

%  round 

7X1% 

(( 
7X1%       * 

14                       * 
It                       * 
U                       * 

%  round    . . 

(( 

i( 
(( 
(( 
(( 

(1 

622 

628 

41.480 
41.080 
47.860 
47.720 

75.240 
75.160 
75.910 
75.700 

23.7 
26.1 
23.1 
22.5 
23.7 
23.1 
22.5 
23.0 
24.4 
25.6 

23.4 
22.7 
20.9 

19.6 
22.0 
22.4 
20.3 
25.1 
26.3 
24.8 
25.1 
13.3 

12.0 
24.4 
24.3 
23.1 
23.0 
22.3 
24.5 
22.7 
21.7 
24.2 
23.6 
23.3 
22.8 
20.9 
20.4 
23.9 
24.8 
22.1 
24.5 
24.0 
25.9 

!66 

No.  2 
No.l 

Va  Crvstalline. 
Silky.' 

E=30.080.000 

18"X18"    Ingot 

.20 

7/2 

eil  41.7(K)71.8(X) 
608  40.800  70.. 5r)0 

No.  1 
No.  2 

No.'  1 
No.  2 

14  Crystalline. 
Silky. 

5/11 
5/11 

T/2 

...  47.590 
...  47.350 
484  40.700 
419  43.800 

75.500 
75.270 
75.200 
72.900 

73.400 
72.610 
79.300 

79.700 
78.420 
78.850 
69.730 
65.650 
76.760 
72.700 
7->.500 
77.950 

76.200 
69.940 
69.290 
77.200 
76.700 
72.900 
72.990 
77.630 
76.940 
76.990 
75.970 
73.670 
74.510 
74.780 
74.560 
69.750 
69.. 500 
74  180 
75.100 
69.420 
69.190 

186°"ronii'd"2'''' 

.20 

.60 

E=30.260.000 
Silky. 

1^  Fine  crystal 
specks. 

E=29  600  000 

5/16 

45.820 
45.330 

18'' XI 8"    Ingot 
140°-broke 

.21 

.68 

7/3 

591  42.100 

No.l 
No.  2 

li  %  Silky. 
Crystalline. 

i& 

591 

42.600 
48.890 
49.160 

5/16 

39.3 
37.7 
65.5 
.56.1 
52.5 
45.2 
45.2 
13.3 

11.8 
38.6 
44.9 
48.4 
43.1 
36  8 

18''X18"    Ingot 
180°  round  1%" 

.22 

.87 

E=31.410.000 

7/1 

659  38.5,50 
706  36.800 
611  38  950 

' 

No.l 
No.  4 
No.  2 

Silky. 

4/29 

592 

594 
632 
630 
444 
448 
.445 
.445 

43.710 
45.200 
39.870 

39.900 
37.300 
36.800 
41.440 
40.620 
38.200 
38.400 
46.630 
46.170 
49.620 
49.730 
47.910 
48.310 
49.560 
50.470 
46.340 
46.800 
49.160 
49.160 
48.670 
46.820 

18"X18"    Ingot 
140°-broke 

E=-29.290  000 

7/-? 

No.  2 

No.  2 
No.  1 
No.  3 
No.l 
No.  3 
No.  2 
No.  2 

Broke   near   jaw. 
Completely 
crystalline. 

(I 



m%  Crystalline. 
30^ 

7/7 

150° -broke 

..  . 

Fairly  silky. 
14  Crystalline. 

6/1 

36.8 
42.2 
43.2 

4:3.9 

44.8 
44.8 
46.4 

is^'xis^'"  Ingot 

"27 

'!55 

30^ 

E=28. 750.000. 

6/23 

9R 

.57 

E=30. 170.000. 

7/29 
7/30 

.23 

.77 

6/19 

35.1  18''X18"    Ingot 
35. li 

.a5 

.58 

E=29. 140.000. 

10/8 

44.5 
43  5 

.19 

.50 

(I 

E— 29.840.000. 

to/2 

42.9 
42.9 
46.2 
48.1 

.23 

.84 

i( 

E=29. 840.000. 

6/18 

18''X18''    Ingot 

.20 

.57 

E=30. 750.000. 

1 
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SPECIMEN  TESTS   ON  EYEBAR  STEEL.— Continued. 


. 

c 
<u 

B 

b> 

J3 

c 

v« 

p. 

■s*. 

o 

9i 

.ir: 

i:^ 

o 

A 

QQ  — 

b' 

•fM 

.2 
"3 

S  03 

03 

lasli 
Sq. 

■i| 

6C^ 

Oqo 

T3  2! 

1      < 

W 

P 

W 

K 

s 

s 

a 


O 


V 

0} 

V 

B 

S 
ej 

O 

bC 

C3 

E 
e3 

Modulus 

and 
Remarks. 


10/22  6589       6X1%      *. 499  40.000  73.100 


2244? 


6570 


6567 


6617 


6597 


^  round 


3XM 

5X1^ 

7XlVi6 

4X1V,6 

%  round 

4XiVi6 
%  round 


47.910 


48.310 
48.630 
t. 668  45.400 
*.499  39.KX) 
t.  619:^4.900 
*. 500  38. .500 
46.920 
45.750 
40.200 
47.980 


.450 


48.200 
3X1^     jt. 621  38.500 
ground   47.530 


6X1%      t.552 
%  round  \ 


7X2Vi6    t.626 


73.670 

74.510 
74.. 510 
74.900 
74.200 
69.6(K3 
74.7a) 
71.790 
70.940 
74.900 
75.180 

74.950 
69.600 
72.900 


48.530  72.460 
39.500  74.300 
45.710  70.330 

46  880  71.030 
34.700  64.900 


23.8  50.5' 60°b"ke 


23.3 

22.8 
22.4 
9.5 
26.1 
27.5 
2.5.3 
23.1 
24.3 
25.8 
21.3 

24.5 
26.9 
24.4 


44.8 


18''    sq. 


46.4 
42.5 

12.1  

52.7 

42.2  170°  r'd  2'^b'ke 
56.0 

46.4  18"    sq 

48.5  "       

.58.9 

50.1  18"    sq 


.23 


.221.63 


24  .91 


49.1! 

39.4 ...I... 

42. 2118"    sq 22 


25.5  43. 
27.3  37. 
23.2  40. 

21.1  40.2 

23.1  37.1    Specimen  . 975 X. 642 


il80°  r'd  1"  b'ke  ... 
il8"    sq 1. 20 


.67 


.57 


29.600.000 


1^  cup  silky 
ed^es,  pit- 
ted center 

I  r  r  e  g  a  1  ar 
silky. 


Xot  broken. 
%  cup  silky. 


30.260.000 

\%        " 

I  r  r  e  g  u  1  ar 

silky. 


29.760.000 


29.130  000 


29.530.000 


J^  cup  silky. 

Nearly  per- 
fect cup, 
silky. 

V^  cup  silky. 
Irregular 
silky. 

M  cup,  J4 
crystalline 
on  skin 
edge,  re- 
m  ainder 
pitted. 


ir)S  Mori/I'ON    ON     KKNirrKV     AM)    INDIANA     lUMIxii:. 

In  the  li'sts  for  eyebars  (table  opposite  pa<^('  12H),  llu;  lull  sized  bars  were  or- 
dered to  Athens.  From  each  bar  a  piece  18"  long  was  cut,  from  which  the  spec- 
inien  tests  were  planed  out  with  location  in  b.ir  as  sliown  by  sketch  and  marks 
carried  out  against  the  tests.  • 

Then  the  long  bars  were  cut  in  two  and  eyebars  made  from  them  for  test.  In 
ease  of  3"xf"  and4"x{^"  bars,  this  was  done  with  both  pieces  of  bar  and  in  other 
cases  only  one  eyebar  was  made  from  each  size.  Hence,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
chain  is  complete,  viz.,  |"  round  testsof  ingots  at  mill — specimen  tests  of  the  fin- 
ished bar  from  outside  and  center  of  bar  and  finally  the  test  of  the  completed  eye- 
bar  made  from  same  bar. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  small  eyebars  tested  at  Fairbanks  &  Co.  are  off  from 
same  original  bar  as  those  of  same  size  sent  to  Edge  Moor,  although  the  excesses 
in  sectional  area  of  head  are  different. 

Eyebars  No.  1  to  No.  6  inclusive,  were  submitted  in  accordance  with  the  specifi- 
cations, and  were  tested  at  Edge  Moor  Iron  Works.  Eyebars  No.  la  and  No.  2a 
were  experimental  bars  sent  to  Fairbanks  &  Co.  for  test  by  Union  Bridge  Co., 
having  less  excess  section  in  the  eyes. 

Eye  bar  No.  7  was  a  regular  eyebar,  which  when  inspected,  showed  presence 
of  a  cold  shut  in  neck  and  was  rejected. 

Experiment  was  made  at  blacksmith  forge  to  eliminate  the  defect,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  bar  indicated  that  the  work  was  successful.  To  test  the  method 
however,  the  bar  was  reannealed  and  sent  to  the  Keystone  Bridge  Company  and 
broken,  with  results  show^n  in  table.  The  inspector  was  given  special  instruc- 
tions to  note  appearance  of  repaired  spot  during  and  after  test,  but  no  defect  Avas 
detected. 

Eyebar  No.  8  was  a  steel  lateral  bar  with  upsets  and  an  iron  sleeve  nut.  This 
bar  was  not  made  specially  for  test. 

Eyebars  No.  9,  No.  10  and  No.  11  were  selected  at  random  and  not  made  for 
testing. 

The  specimen  tests  given  in  table  from  heats  6589,  2244  (?)  6570,  6567,  6617, 
6597  and  (?)  and  are  on  steel,  made  and  used  for  eyebars  of  which  no  full  size  eye 
bar  tests  were  obtained. 

The  following  tests  show  the  results  of  imposing  an  initial  strain  of  20,000 
lbs.  per  sq.  inch  on  a  car  load  of  eyebars  in  accordance  with  specifications.  The 
bars  were  carefully  tested  in  the  Keystone  machine.  This  specification  was  sub- 
sequently waived  and  no  more  such  tests  made. 


TESTS  ON  FINISHED  EYBBARS. 


Bgfobb  Test, 


3XK 

"/I? 
oXlVi, 

3X,\' 
JX'Vi, 

4X'»/i, 


Sectional  Areas. 


Bar. 

Ete  a. 

E. 

W. 

K  Ex- 

2.31 
3.33 

2.0.5 
2.!)e 

3.75 

5. or 

62.3 
52.3 

E".  I  W 
!.1B    3  -.  ■ 


Elongations. 


3.75   3.18  S.< 


4S.3 

3.25 

5.« 

,r..i 

35.700 

95.9 

2.46 

4  ;ii 

'.e.ii 

43.200 

40.1 
54.7 
50.2 

4.08 
4.91 
.5.68 

10J3 

9,»'. 

«,i 

41.000 
40.300 
40.000 

Character  of  Pi-m 


j  Clip,  silky  edges  . 
nil  cup,  eilky  edge: 
Vif  finely  crystalline, 

Silky  Clip 

Eye  end  opened,  coa 


Fiui!  silky 

Irregular  silky  ed^es. 


■.  fine  «ranular  edges 

B3,  finely  granular  throughout. 


Opened  crack  }a' 
Cold  shut  in  Eye 


deep  on  end  of  Eye  A 

A  opened.. 

in  initial 


nitial  crack  on  outside 


Heads  showed  110  cold  shuts. . . 

Screw  threads,  2)4"  diam.,  uninjured,  sl(te' 


Fairbanks.  N.  Y. 
.  Keyalone. 
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INITIAL  TESTS  OF  EYEBAHS  WITHIN  THE  ELASTIC  LIMIT. 


10/^ 


10  ■: 

10,  10 

10  r 

10/10 

10 '7 

10  s 

10/10 


10  s 

10  10 

10  8 

10/10 

10/7 

10/7 


L3M3 


Lii  Mil 

Li3  Mis 


U 

s 

c 

tt  I." 

u  0. 

Siz 
Pi 

A. 
■i}4 

B  of 
DB. 

li. 

5?i 

4X1 

90'-^" 

(( 

(• 
(( 

tt 

4X% 

3^ 

^ 

4Xj^ 

•I 

3>^ 

4;< 

.i 

t« 

t( 

11 

ti 

it 

(i 

(( 

4x^;/s2 

■• 

3>^    41^ 

•• 

(I 

>( 

ti 

.( 

CI 

(( 

4X  -^Vaa 

ti 

3V^   4H 

4X  2^/32 

'' 

S}4 

4,¥ 

4X% 

tl 

3>r 

•*  1 

4X 

.» 

(1 

"1 

(t 

(i 

tc 

<; 

u 

4X% 
4X  2-/32 

1 

4% 

i ,  §2  i 

4. OU  'JO. 000! 

I    "1;     " 

3.50!    ;; 

•3. sol      " 


3.37 


t(        It 


3.37 
3.37 
3.50 


Heniarks. 


c :: 


3.50 
3.87 


.1*55-29 
.13f)3  29 
.13(io  •i\) 
.13:3 -.HI 
.1381130 
.18->-2:J<). 
.131-2  :iO 
.1826  30 
.139<l28 
.13(57  29 
.1319  30 
.1315:30 
.1318  30. 


.i:i58  29 
.1357  29 
.1325  30. 
.1305  3(^^t, 
.1:326  311. 
.1327  30. 
.1:350  29. 
.1:3:37  29. 
.1310|;30. 
i;32S:30. 
,1:350 1 29. 


520 
:347 
282 
1:3:3 
<H»7. 
257 
490 
167 
III. 
261 
:327 
417 
349 


456, 
478. 
i9<). 
fi51. 
167. 
143. 
260. 
917. 
534. 
120. 
6:32. 


000  No  permanent  set 

(HIO 

(NM) 

(KHl  " 

(HH)  " 

(KK>  •■ 

UKt  " 

(NXI  " 

000 

000 

000 

000 


cKxr 

000 

(W 

(.W 
000 
000 
0(Xt 
0<X) 
000 
000 
000 


Heat  No.  6461.     Speci- 
men test    E=30,750,- 
[000. 


SPECIAL   TESTS. 

Tests  on  Full  Size  Steel  Posts. 

The  followiug  tests  were  made  on  posts  built  from  drawings  used  for  members 
actually  in  structure. 

The  "  Tension"  post  was  an  exact  duplicate,  as  nearly  as  can  be  produced  in 
a  shop,  of  four  now  in  the  260  feet  anchorage  spans,  which  were  proportioned  to 
take  alternate  tension  and  compression. 

The  '•  Compression  "  post  is  the  duplicate  of  the  upper  section  of  double  length 
posts  u.sed  in  the  Draw  span.  but.  in.stead  of  ending  at  the  splice,  the  latter  was 
put  in,  and  part  of  lower  section  extending  from  splice  to  center  of  middle  pin 
was  added  and  the  post  made  flat  ended  at  that  end,  the  half  pin  hole  being  omitted. 

In  the  table,  the  values  of  modulus  of  elasticitj'  were  computed  after  receiving 
the  report  from  Water  town. 


lid 


Mori/i'ox  O.N    Ki:Nri(  K^    and   Indiana    uidixiK. 


POST  MADE  FKO.M     TKNSION  STKICL— WEIGHT,  2,062  LBS. 

I'INS    IN     HORIZONTAL   POSITHhN.  -    IM.ATK  XX. 

Length  ('Ciller  to  renter  of  pinholes,  270". 07. 

Giiu«2:('(l  lenirth  aloiiu;  center  line  of  wel)  plate,  150". 

Test  No.  4,217.     Sectional  Area,  18. 10  S(|iiaie  inches. 


1 

111  iriiujiPd 
Icngih. 

Dcflec-  ' 

Applied  LoiuiH. 

lions  at 
middle'' 

B 
O 

O 

V 

- 

o 

03 

"3 

E. 

Remarks. 

ad 

u 
o 

CO 

CO 

o 

.^ 

o 

"5   1 

O 

.    .o 

c  — 

^ 

c 

a« 

Ji  ..-» 

H 

h3 
1,140 

O 

72 

H-4 

0 

0 

-  -          

t— 1 

15,000 

0 

20,(XX) ' 

1..520' 

.(X)14' 

0 

0 

162.860.000 

.0014 

Initial  load. 

40.(KK) 

3,040  1 

.(X)95 

0 

0 

48.040.000 

.0081 

60,(H)0 

4,.560 

.0180 

0 

ol 

38.(XK).(HK) 

.(H)85 

80,(XT0 

6,080 

.0263 

0 

0 

34.677.(X)0 

.(K)83 

1(X),(XK) 

7,600 

.0345 

".m)h 

0 

0 

33.044.000 

.(K)82 

110,0(X) 

8,360 

.o;i89 

0 

0 

32.240.000 

.(X)44 

120,(HX» 

9,120 

.04271 

0 

o! 

32.040.0(H) 

.0038 

1.3().(XX) 

9,880 

.0469! 

.01 

01 

31.6(K».0O0 

.0042 

140,(K)0 

10.640 

.0.511 

.01 

0 

31.2.33.000 

.0042 

l.-)0,0(X) 

11.4(K1 

.0.5.54 

.02 

0 

30.867.000 

.0043 

160,0(X) 

12,160 

.0.596 

.02 

0 

30.605.(XK) 

.(X)42 

170,(XX) 

12,920 

.0640 

.02 

.02 

30. 281.  (XX) 

.00.54 

180,(KK) 

13,()80 

.0684 

.02 

.02 

30.(X)1.(XX) 

.0044 

190,000 

14,440 

.0726' 

.03 

.02 

29.834.tK)0 

.0042 

200,000 

15,200 

.0770 

".bom 

Set  -i- 

.03 
0 

.02 
.02 

29.612.000 

.0044 

Permanent  movement   of    eyebar 

ends,  A=.02'',  B-.OOi^'^ 

210,000 

15.960 

.0812 

.04 

.03 

29.484.(X)0 

.0042 

220,000 

16,7-20 

.0855 

.04 

.03 

29.. 337.  (MX) 

.0043 

2^30,000 

17,480 

.0898 

.05 

.04 

29.2(X).0(I0 

.0043 

240,000 

18,240 

.0941 

.05 

.04 

29.077.(X)() 

.0043 

2.50,0CK) 

19,0(X) 

.0984 

.05 

.04 

28.962.000 

.0043 

Movement  of  eyebar  ends  under 
load,  A=.02'^  B=.0OV^''. 

260.000 

19,760 

.1025 

.05 

.04 

28.929.000 

.0041 

270,0(X) 

20,.520 

.1068 

.06 

.04 

28. 822.  (MM) 

.0043 

280,000 

21,280 

.1109 

.06 

.04 

28.783.000 

.0041 

290,000 

22,040 

.11.53 

.06 

.04 

28.674.000 

.0044 

300,000 

22,800 

.1195 

';(XJ24 
Set  H- 

.06 
.02 

.05 
.03 

28.620.000 

.0042 

310,000 

23..560 

.1235 

.06 

-.05 

28.618.000 

.0040 

330,000 

24,320 

.1279 

.07 

.05 

28.. 522. 000 

.0044 

;330,000 

25.080 

.1323 

.07 

.05 

28.4.36.000 

.0044 

340,000 

25,840 

.1365 

.08 

.06 

28.398.0(X) 

.0042 

350,000 

26,600 

.1412 

.09 

.06 

28.2.58.000 

.0047 

Snapping'sonnd. 

360,000 

27,360 

.14.56 

.09 

.06 

28.18T.000 

.0044 

370,000 

28,120 

.1.503 

.10 

.06 

28.065.000 

.0047 

380,000 

28,8(X) 

.1.549 

.11 

.06 

27.890.0(X) 

.0046 

Under  load,  A=.03^  B=.OOJ^''. 

390,000 

29.640 

.1600 

.12 

.06 

27.787.000 

.0051 

400,000 

30,400 

.1646 

';6644 

Set  -^ 

.13 
.04 

.07 
.06 

27.702.000 

.0046 

Permanent  movement   of   eyebar 

ends,  A=.02'^  B=.00j«^'^ 

410,(K)0 

31,150 

.1702 

.14 

.09 

27.453.000 

.0056 

420,000 

31,910 

.1748 

.15 

.09 

27.383.000 

.0046 

430,0(X1 

32,670 

.1749 

.16 

;   .10 

28.019.000 

.0001 

440,000 

33,430 

.1854 

.18 

i    .10 

27.048.000 

.0105 

4.50,000 

'  34.190 

.1920 

.20 

.10 

26.712.000 

.0006 

Under  load,  A=.06'',  B^.OOJ^''. 

460,  OUO 

34,9.50 

.1980 

.23 

.11 

26.477.000 

.0060 

470,00(1 

3.5.710 

.2045 

.25 

.12 

26.192.000 

.0065 

480,00(1 

3().470 

.2120 

.30 

.13 

25.805.000 

.0075 

490,000 

37,230 

.2205 

ioiso 

Set  -i- 

.35 
.15 

.16 

25.326.000 

.0085 

Permanent  movement   of   eyebar 

ends,  A=.04'^  B=.003^'^ 

.500,000 

37,990 

j 

.43 

'   .17 

.505,000 

38.370 
38,750 
39,130 

.50 
.57 
65 

.20 
.23 
24 

510,000 

515,000 

! 

Ultimate  strength. 

513,000 



.70 

.83 

1.06 

1.58 

2.50 

.26 
.32 
.33 

.37 

.515,000 

].....   .. 

" 

rm,66u 



440,000 

1 

Post  failed  by  buckling  the  eyebar  sections  at  end  A  opposite  the  outside  ends  of  the  side  plates 


Mori/rox  ox  kentic  ky   and  ixdiana  buii)(;i:. 


POST  MADE  FROM  (  OMPHESSION  STEEL— WEIGHT,  1,803  LBS 
Pin  in  Vertical  Position. — Plate  XX. 
Length  center  of  pinhole  to  outside,  28(3". 57. 
Gauged  length  along  center  line  of  upper  web  plale,  150.  ' 
Test,  No,  4,318.     Sectional  area,  12.95  square  inches. 


Applied  Loads. 


2().(XX) 
4(»,(XX) 
60,l)a) 
S(»,0(»t) 
10O.(X)O 
110,000 
120.000 
130.0(X) 
140.(HX) 
150,000 
160,000 
170.000 
180,000 
190,tKX) 
2(Xt,000 
210.000 
22t).(X»0 
230.000 
240.(X)0 
250.000 
260.(XX) 

itro.ooo 

280.000 
290.000 
3lX).000 
310.000 
320.000 
3:30.000 
340.000 
a50.000 
360.000 
370.000 
380.000 
390.000 
4iX).000 
410.000 
420.000 
4:30.000 
440.000 
450.000 
460.  oa) 
470.000 
480.000 
490.000 
TjOO.OOO 
510.0(»0 
520.  (XX) 
.530.000 
540.000 
5.50.000 
560.000 
570.000 
580.000 
590  000 
597.000 
560. 0(K) 


1.540 
3.090 
4.6:30 
6.180 
7.720 
8.490 
9.270 
10.0-10 
10.810 
11.580 
12.:360 
13.130 
13.900 
14.670 
15.4.50 
16.220 
16.990 
17.760 
18.5:30 
19.310 
20.080 
20.850 
21.620 
22.390 
23.170 
23.940 
:J4.710 
25.480 
26.260 
27.030 
27.800 
28.570 
29.340 
30.120 
30.890 
31.660 
32.4:30 
33.210 
33.980 
34.7r>0 
35.. 520 
:36.290 
37.070 
37.840 
38.610 
39.380 
40.1.50 
40.9.30 
41.700 
42.470 
43.240 
44.020 
44.790 
45.560 
46.147 


In  ganged 
length. 


OQ 
O 

Efl 

o 


0 

.0019 
.0101 
.0182 
.0263 
.0:343 
.0:378 
.0419 
.0458 
.0500 
.0540 
.0582 
.0623 
.0664 
.0705 
.0746 
.0785 
.0827 
.0868 
.0910 
.0951 
.0995 
.1038 
.1080 
.1124 
.1167 
.1212 
.1266 
.1297 
.1:345 
.1390 
.1434 
.1479 
.  1529 
.1.575 
.1622 
.1674 
.1724 
.1768 
.1825 
.1871 
.1929 
.1985 
.2034 
.2093 
.2149 
.2211 
.2278 
.2:333 
.2:390 
.2465 
.2540 
.2690 
.2787 
.2915 


Kll 


0 


.11003 


Deflec 
tions  a 
middle 


.0001 


.0001 


.0035 


.0138 


0 
01 

l\ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.01! 

.01  j 

.01 

.01! 

.01.. 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

-.02 

-.05 

-.10 

-.21 

-.40 

-.85 

-2.. 30 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
AM 
.02 
.03 
.03 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.05 
.05 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.04 
.04 
.03 
.03 
.03 
.03 
.05 
.05 
.05 
.05 
.06 
.06 
.04 
.04 
.03 
.08 
.03 
.02 
.01 
.01 
.01 
0 
-.01 
-.02 
-.03 
0 
0 


121. 579.  OCX) 
45.891.000 
;38. 159.000 
;35.247.CXX) 
33.761  .(K»0 
33.691.CX)0 
:33. 186.000 
32. 88 i. 000 
32.4  0.000 
32.167.000 
31.856.000 
31.613.000 
31.400.000 
31.213.000 
31.066.000 
30.994.000 
30.817.000 
30.691.000 
30.544.000 
30.458.000 
30.271.000 
30.1.30.000 
30.028.000 
29.880.000 
29.781.000 
29.629.000 
29.277.000 
29.468.000 
29.286.000' 
29. 169. 000! 
29. 079.  (XX) 
28. 976. OCX) 
28. 7^3.000 
26.686.000 
28.. 567. 000 
28.:370.tXX) 
28. 216.  OCX) 
28.176.000 
27.929.000 
27.860.000' 
27.621.000 
27.423.CXX) 
27. 3:38.  (XX) 
27.119.000 
26.9.50.000 
26.716.000 
26.438.000 
26.:316.000 
26.172.0(K) 
25.843.000 
25.. 536. 000 
24. .546. 000 
24.107.000 
23.444.000 


B 
o 
O 


Kemarkp. 


Initial  load. 


Deflection  set?. 
Horizontal  Vertical. 
0  0 


0 


.04'^ 


.CX)82| 
.(H)8r 
.0081 
.0080 
.00.35] 
.(K)4i: 
.CX)39 
.0042 
.0040! 
.0042 
.(X)4l! 
.0041 
.0041 

.m\v 
.(X)4r 

.CX)42| 
.0041, 
.0042 
.0041 
.0044 
.0043i 
.00421 
.00441 
.0043 
.OCK45 
.00.54, 
.00:311 
.00481 
.00451 

.au4| 

.0045! 
.0050! 
.0046 
.0047: 
.00.521 
.00.50 
.0044 1 
.  00.57  [ 
.00461 
.(X).58j 
.(K).56 
.0049 
.00.59 
.00.56 
.OCX32 
.CX)67l 
.00.55 
.0057 

.0075  Snapping  sounds. 
.0075 
.01.50' 
.CX)97 
.0128 
Ultimate  strength 


0 


.03'^. 


0 


.01'^ 


'sudden  deflection 


3:30.000 ,...., 

Pofit  failed  by  deflection  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  axis  of  the  pin. 
The  deflection  increased  irradnallj'  until  the  horizontal  movement  reached  -.85'''  when  the  post 
rapidly  deflected  to  2.30".:"  in  the  meantime  the  web  plates  and  angles  buckled  on  the  concave 
side  at  a  distance  of  8  feet" from  the  pin  end. 

Pinholes  elongated  .02''''-i- 
Correct,  J.  E.  Hoavard.  F.  H.  Parker, 

Major  Ordinance  Dept.,  U.  S.  A.. 
Commanding. 


Ki-J 


.M<H   l/l'().\    ON     Ki:Nri(K^     AND     INDIANA     l!i;iD(;i:. 


SPEdMEN  TESTS  OF  STEEL  IN  TENSION  POST. 


- 

B 

s 

"  o*     So* 

a 

o 

ii 

e^-     £u 

%^ 

s 

04 

1 

6 

1. 

3a    £r 

5 

o 

i 

o 

Kemarki<. 

es 

^1 

o 

Jll  III 

u 
9x 

=  s 

o 

tf. 

c 

II 

Q 

6658 

X 

.2948  l-).:5()0r«. 821)  15.8 

51.2 



C5 

>; 

la  21 

2>iX2>5rY  Vie  angle 

28.814.000  Specimen     Vi«    ihlc 

1     Fracture      irreL'ula 

!     Silky. 

" 

ti 

6X1>^  1)111- 

lUi'y  .Tj.S.W  71.150  25.0 

.88  8 

....  27.715.000 

SiKciiiun    from    or 

«ii(i     turned    up 

round. 

(1 

.Jl()5  38.47'5  78.HiO 

2:^.8 

811.8 

....  29.643.000 

Specimen      from    ha 
turned  up  J.^"  rouii 
Fracture— hilky   ed 

1 

es— pitted  center. 

9  ','8 

.1 

»4  round.  Iiijrot  test 

.4:5:i()4it.3f  10  72.420 
.4;«(i  48.480  72. 4-,0 

2:^.8 
24.0 

44.2 

51.1 

Veiy  irre<,'ular    pilky 

.18 

•' 

29.290.000 

12,21 
8^9 

6738 

.. 

(1 

188(i 
1/28 

4341 

1885 

2/? 

n. 

" 

u 

2  12 

COMPRESSION  POST. 

2>^X2>;xVi6  angle  '    .2895  46.290  73.920  23.3  57.4'.   ..  . 
■}i  round.  lui-ol  te^^t      .4847  51.760  83.510  18.4  30.5'   .34 


llXViePl- 


. 4^394  51 .210  83.7'30  16.6  26.8  . ., 
.614  59.900  81.600    6.0    6,2:    .. 


3^  round.  Ingot  test  , 48. 20(5 ,84. 035  23.2,40.4'   .31 

' '85.650  23.3  37.9'.. 

I  ! 

52.000  86.740  21.9  40.3'.... 


. . .  30.235.000  Fine  silkv  cup. 

.f>8' Silky    at    45''-cry^ 

spot. 
...29.840.000 


Machine     could 
break. 


.78 


Tested  at    Fairbanl 
.     Phila. 
■  Tested   at    Carnegie 
Pgh. 

Tested  at  Steelton. 


The  above  tests  on  specimens  of  steel  used  in  the  twy  posts  appear  somewiiat  aaoi 
alous,  but  this  may  be  due  to  the    cases  where  crop  ends  only  were    available  f 
.specimens,  and  to  the  sometimes  imperfect  action  of  the  grips  of  testing  machines 
very  thin  specimen.s.     The  record  is  offered,  however,  as  received  from  inspectors  w 
made  all  the  tests  independently  of  each  other. 

Tlie  following  tests  were  made  to  ascertain  if  crucible  steel  castings  had  pro- 
gressed to  the  point  of  excellence  in  small  pieces  to  permit  their  substitution  for 

difficult  and  costly  forgings. 

It  was  suggested  to  the  writer  to  use  them  for  clevises,and  asetof  sample  clev- 
ises were  made  by  the  Pittsburgh  Steel  Casting  Co.  The  results  were  not  en- 
couraging, as  shown  in  table  of  tests,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  near  future, 
honeycombing  may  be  eliminated  by  the  use  of  some  device  to  produce  artificial 
pressure  enough  to  force  out  the  imprisoned  gases,  and  small  steel  castings  be 
produced  as  perfect  as  the  many  large  ones  daily  turned  out. 

Iron  clevises  were  finally  used,  tests  having  been  m»ade  on  samples  of  the  si/e> 
required  in  the  structure,  with  results  as  shown. 
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SPECIMEN  TESTS  OF  STEEI.  PINS  ("TENSION"  STEEL). 

Tests  marked  Skin  were  cut  as  near  outside  as  possible. 

Tests  marked  Center  were  cut  at  center. 

All  specimens  turned  u])  round. 

i)'4  and  7^2"  pins  forijjed  from  11  inch  square  and  10  inch  square  blooms. 

All  other  pins  rolled  in  gothic  rolls  from  7"XB"  blooms. 

Those  marked  *  have  ingot  test  shown  elsewhere  with  tension  plates. 

Steel  made  by  Penna.  Steel  Co.  and  pins  made  at  Carnegie's. 


1-< 

6 

11/27 
8/10 

4732* 

4778 
Ik 

11/27 

477(5* 

4780* 

'" 

4868* 

11/28 

4776* 

- 

4772* 

11/30 

4649* 

n 

i. 

4644 

■G/.5 

11/28 

4774* 

4740 

8/(5 

u 

cc 


2%"  round 

2%"  round 

Iuti;ot 

3^i"  round 
b%'^  round 


4%"  round 
()%''  round 


dfi"  round 

aX"  round 

6%"  lound 

Ingot 
7)4"  round 

9M"  round 

Ingot 


a 


i^* 

xa 

\.K 

fcc  . 

5 

11 

IS 

.9 
0 

a 

u-  C? 

Sc^ 

0 

OOJ 

aixi 

OS 

«^ 

a  « 

60 

C 
0 

3 

p^ 

p 

W 

1/1  r' 

•^Q  Qin 

(;Q   Knn 

)-,  n 

.50(54  41.170  71.100  24.0  46.9' 
.433(147.770  7K. 220  22.8  40.11 
.  4336  4  <J .  0-,>()  78.1  !)0  22 . 5  39 . 1 1 
.502(5  38.(555  ()<».97()  17.6:48.7 
.  5052  38 .  75(5  (59 .  730  24 . 5  45 . 3 ; 
. 5052^41. (580  (55.710:20.0  30. 0! 

.5115  38.840  (59.795  2;3.0!46.4 
.5140,41. 090(55. 480. 18. 8|30.8| 

.5166,38.595  70. 130i23.1  52.3 
.500l'39.730(59.880  22.0j52.5 
.5039  41.095(56.(550  20.0  24.7 

.51(56  38.7(50  70.480  26.31.50.6 


Skin 


.514042.850 

.5089  39.790 
.5039  41.035 


.5178 
.5115 


38.7(50 
41.080 


4.525  48  190 


.4525 
.4976 
.5064 


49.500 
41.920 
39.040 


(57.490  18.0129.3 

69.83o'26.9i53.7 
67.490  16.3  24.7 


72.540 
67.490 


25.0 
19.5 


45.4 
43.4 


74.920  23.5  40.5 
75.280  25.5  40.5 
72.370  30.3  53.6 
67.510  18.1  30.4 


Skin 
Skin  I 
Center  j 

Skin   I 
Center ) 

Skin 
Skin'  I 
Center  J 

Skin  I 
Center  f 

Skin   I 
Center  j 

Skin   I 
Center  j 


.22 


Same 
Same 


.  .5039  40 .  840 1 71 .  980  26 . 8  i  54 . 5  ] 
,5026  38.8(50:65.470  17.5  29.8; 


.4371 
.4371 


47.200170.320124.5  46.01 
47.540l70.230  24.3  44.1 


Skin   I 
Center  5 

Skin   ( 
Center  I 


Same 

Same 

Same 

Same 
.20 


a 

as 
00 

a 
a 


.58 


Pin 
Pin 


Same 

Same 

.20 


Pin 
Pin 
Pin 

Pin 

.76 


Pin 

Pin 

.58 


Remarks  on  Fracture. 


Fine  silky. 
Part      " 


Fine  gilky. 

Irregular— part  silky. 

Square  with  granular 
center. 

Shallow— part  silky. 

Jagged— part  silky— cen- 
ter granular. 

Fine  silky. 

Square  —  granular 
throughout. 

Fine  !?ilky. 

Irregular  —  center  gran- 
ular. 

Shallow— part  silky. 

Irregular  —  center  gran- 
ular. 

Fine  silky. 

Shallow  —  center  pitted 
and  granular. 

Fine  silky. 

At  45°  silky. 

Fine  silky. 

Edges  silky— center  gran- 
ular. 

Fine  silky. 

Edges  silky  —  center 
coarsely  granular. 


SHEARING  STEEL  PLATES. 

The  following  tests  were  made  to  determine,  if  possible,  the  damage  done  to 
steel  plates  by  shearing  the  edges,  and  to  ascertain  whether  planing  off  i"  from 
the  sheared  edges  removes  the  injury  to  the  plate. 

The  specimens  were  prepared  as  indicated  in  sketch  and  table,  straightened 
without  hammering  and  broken  in  50,0001b.  Olsen  lever  machine  at  Athens. 

"  It  was  uot  possible  to  note  the  depth  to  which  the  shearing  affected  the  mate- 
rial, bj'^  inspection  of  the  edges  before  breaking,  nor  by  any  difference  in  the  frac- 
ture after  pulling;  the  fracture  was  in  every  case  but  one,  entirely  silky.  One 
specimen  mainly  crystalline,  was  silky  on  the  sheared  side  as  noted  in  the  table." 

Steel  made  at  Penna.  Steel  Co. 's  mills  and  rolled  at  Elmira  Rolling  Mill.  Slabs 
14^"xlJ '  and  1^".  Steel  same  grade  as  used  in  structure,  made  under  same  spec- 
ill  cation. 
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Remarks  on  Fracture. 


1  1  edge  sheared, 
.   other  planed. 

2  j  B  o  t  h    edges  ' 
I      planed.  ! 

3  Both    edges  I 

planed. 
I  i 

4  I  1  edge  sheared, ' 
1    other  i)Ianed. 

ts.  1  edge  sheared, 
then       planed 
I  J4"-  other  edge 
planed. 
2s  Both     edges 

planed.  i 

3xBoth    edges' 

planed.  j 

4x  Same  a<  Ix.        i 

4561  Iniiot  test. 


X  ^ 


X 


Ix 
2x 
3x 
4x 


Treatment  same 
as  in  other 
specimens  of 
same  marks. 


51"  round 


X  ; 


«     -5 


Sj    1  edge    sheared,! . 

then     planed '" 

>^",  other  edge 

planed.        ^  ^ 

S4  Ditto.  

4976 1  Ingot  test  la'i'' round 


.:384:3  42.270  68.03(1 
.3936'41. 410  66.060 


24.4  49.8 


.39-24 
.3862 
.3860 

.3948 


41.890  67. 670!25.7  54.4 

!       i     1 

4:3.240  67.580  16.0  29.41 
41.210  68.000,24.0  49.6. 


Not  completel}-  broken. 
Silky.  Broke  in  lamination. 

Silky.  .Sheared  at  45-.  Broke 

4"   from  grip.    Broke    2" 

from  end. 
Silky.      Broke   on   sheared 

edge,  first  starting  to  tear 

in  manv  places. 
'Silkv  at  4*5 '-. 


41.600  68.000  23.2  49.8 A  little  crooked— laminated. 


.3924  41.910  68.430  23.549.1' 

.3875|41.290  68.130  2:3.5  5:3.1 
51 .  670  74 .  571  >  25 . 9  55 . 6 


silkv  irregular. 


.4:383;47.450  74.370  19.1  :36.2 

.4348  43. 2+^  72.920  2:3.1  52.1 
.4:328  42.06*.)  72.650  21 .6  49.1 


.4310  41.070  74.2:30  16.2  31.0 

I 
.42S^  43.61(1  74.6:30  2:3.1  .5<.1.3 
.4:30s  44.:3:30  73.80<1  2:3.1  46.8 
.  43<.»S  44 .  8ti0  75 .  2<>1  20 . 5  50 . 2 
.  430S  4:3 .  644 1  75 . 4:30  22 .251.9 


4:350  45.370:75.270  23.0  39.6 


'■       ••      •'      ••    cup-fine. 

.22.  .65  Silky— part    crystal.   Break 
started  on    sheared  edge, 
broke  with  more  snap  than 
.;     »i6"  pieces. 

. . . ; tSilky— concave— li>?  crystal. 

i         '    broke  Z"  from  grip. 
...;....  Ditto. 

. . . ' Irregular     silky — part     fine 

crystal— break  started  in 
many  points  on  sheared 
edge,  broke  2"  from  grip. 

Silky    cup— pan    very    fine 

crystal. 

Irregular  cup.   dull    center. 

j    broke  3"  from  erip. 

'Ditto. 

Irregular    cup.    fine    silky, 

I    broke  3"  from  end — small 
I    lamination  in  center. 
jTery  irregular— fine  silky. 


.4300,46.29(3  75.80i)  19.6  51 .2 Irregular— part  fine  crystal. 

1.50. 770  76.650  22.5  52.0    .24    .77, 

i  I  i  I 


l(J<i 
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Ix 
2x 
4x 


TrnitnuMit  j 

HHIIU'        as 

in  otluT 
spcciiiiens 
witli  fame 
innrks. 


y.  — 

2.  ^ 

B 

7  H 

4S  X 


«, 


479(1  In;;ot  test.  'V^    round 


Treatment 
;  same      as 

in      other! 

specimens 

with  same 

marks. 


1 

0 

3 

4 

Ix 
2x 

3x 
4x 
4340  Ingot  test. 

1  Treatment 

same      as 

,  in     other 

specimens! 

2  with  samel 

3  marks,       1 

4  '  I 


Ix 
2x 
3x 


«  ft 
-*  o 

XCP 
OB 
e»aB 

M       © 


.4(i<.»ri  :»3.(Kt()(r) 


4x 


X  » 


S.x 


One  edge 
sheared 
and  then 
planed^'^- 
otheredgej 
planed.  I 
Ditto. 


4340  Ingot  test.  M    rowa^ 


I  Treatment 
same  as 
in  other 
specimens 
with  same 
marks. 


Ix 
3x 

3x 
4x 


340  Ingot  test.  §^    round 


*  3 

*\  OB 


.4<537 
.4<J«3 
.4812 


.4(r)() 

.4<)H1 
.4(;% 
.4«M)() 


.3908 


.39(')8 
.3900 

.3869 


.3906 
.3918 
.3869 
.3869 

.4466 


.4365 
.4345 
.4383 


.4333 
.4354 
.4369 
.4358 
.4330 


.4330 


.4781 


39.iMM 
41.3:i(t 
47.»X» 


r4. 720;  14.1 


78.3  (12.'). 
73.5.")(>  16. 
75.33<»  12. 


28. 


.•)7.3 
21.9 


r.' 


41.2:iii     72.000  22.7  44.6 


41. (MK) 
42.  .Vl.) 
42..'»4() 
50.770 

48.700 


47.370 
48.130 

49.740 


.■30.700 
40.960 
48.070 
48.900 
.52.340 
49.490 


48.570 
48.790 
51.220 


48.2.50 
47.320 
48.060 
47.060 
.52.. 510 


|70.90<I20. 
|71.7(M)20, 
73.190  20. 
|70.(K)O22. 


0!55.0 
8'50.7 
4'54.1 
5.52.0 


75.100  15.. 5  23.8 


:75.1(K)23.4 
-74.900  25.9 

75.220  13.8 


75.660  22, 
74.780,23. 
75.2;W28, 
74.630,20, 

81. 260; 22. 
;72.820;il. 


174.470  21. 
73.880  23, 
,74.600  14. 


42.9 
44.2 

20.4 


44.6 
46.1 
44.8 
40.5 
41.3 


0  19.4 


45.1 
.50.0 


22:3.9 


74.460  25.2  44.9 

544.9 
642.9 
648.8 


1 73. 830  28 

■74.150,24 

i 

74.. 580  24 

178.080  20 


49. 


.52.0.50     78.54023.5  47.8 

i  ! 

52.340     81. 260122.3141. 3 


60.780  (?) 


74.200  21.218.1 


.46361  39.710  174.120  24.2148.6 


.4649 
.4634 


.4584 
.4607 

.4642 
.4601 


41.300  ;74.320  24.3;49.6 
51.790   74.4.50:20.6  11.6 


■40.790  74.160 
41.040   73.150 


41.170 
41.080 


.24 


.27 


27 


24.2  50.2 
23.536.0 


73.600  25.5  52.6 


'74.450123.7 


52.:540  I81.260|22.3 


44.41 
41.3 


.n 


.85 


.85 


•80 


At  45''  Hilky  broke  from 
sheun-d  e<lt;e— l>ent  In 
testing. 

Half  cup— Hilky— regular. 

.t  ti  .* 

Bent  in  testing  broke  y 
from  end  with  oblique 
sheared.    Silky. 

Irregular   cup— nilky— trace 

very  line  crystal. 
Cup  silky. 
Irregular  silky. 


Very  rough  sheared.  Silky, 
irregular  bent  in  testing. 
Break  started  on  shears 
edtre. 

At  45°  silky. 

A  little  crooked— irregular, 
very  silky. 

Very  rough  sheared.  Broke 
suddenly  at  45°— silky. 
Started  breaking  at  shear- 
ed edge. 

Started  on  planed  edge  at4.5'> 

silky. 
Piece  a  little  crooked.  Part 

cup  silky.  • 
Piece  quite  crooked.  At  45* 

silky. 
Piece  a  little  crooked.  Very 

irregular  silky. 


Sheared  very  rough— inter- 
mediate seam— crooked — 
started  in  dent  on  sheared 
edge.  Silky  at  4.5°. 

Silky  at  4.5°. 

Broke  in  hollow  spot'  on 
sheared  edge— oblique 
fracture  silky. 

Irregular    silky— broke     in 

punch  mark. 
Part  cup— fine  silky. 

Broke  1"  from  grip,  irreg- 
ular silky. 
At  4.5°  silky. 

Irregular  cup  silky.  Began 
tearing  on  sheared  edge. 


Irregular  cup  silky,   bent  in 
tearing. 


Rough  piece  with  seams  % 
crystalline  towards  planed 
side. 

Partial  cup— part  crystalline 

Flat  cup  silky. 
) Sheared  rough  with  seams 
broke  in  seam.      Elastic 
Limit     taken     with     di- 
viders. 

Silky— regular. 

"        irregular — traces    of 

crystal. 
Cup  silky. 
Half    cup    silky— broke    in 

punch  mark 
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HAMMERING  STEEL  PLATES. 


B 


_,  J    ^■fTvruut^i^ 


c 


lo        c 


C 


30 


-^  -f. 


^  ^\ 


Plate  cut  up  into  parts  A,  B,  C  and  C. 

A.  Hammered  while  hot.  (Heated  between  dull  red  plates.)  After  hammer- 
ing and  cooling,  part  up  to  dotted  line  was  reheated  and  cooled  in  ashes  between 
two  hot  plates. 

B.  Normal  plate,  not  hammered. 

C.  Hammered  while  cold.  Part  up  to  dotted  line  afterward  annealed  as  Id 
case  of  A. 

C  .  Hammered  cold.      Not  annealed. 

Plate  originally  buckled  as  indicated  in  shaded  parts.  Hammered  onl}-  enough 
to  straio:hten  out. 


^ 

;.; 

h-.  m 

sz  i 

-fS, 

sm 

men   c  u 

S 

Limit  pe 
•h :  Pound 

iv.  Strengt 
q.Incli:  11 

Ob 

a 

a 
o 

O 

Remarks  on  Fracture. 

03 
SJD 

1885 

S       ^^^ 

Cico 

O 

o<1 

No.  124X% 

.3.58 

K-^        p 

22.1 

39.9 

9/18 

52.200  85.900 

Slisrhtlv  laminated. 

"    li      •• 

56. 7CX1  86.300 

22.9 

47.7 

'• 

*i    i)<      .' 

.358 

55.8(K)90.KX1 

17.3 

46.1 

Part  cup  silk}'. 

"    2       " 

.357 

55. 2(X>  90.300 

17.536.4 

4.           ..                   .4 

"    3,      '• 

.357 

.56.000  89.600 

18.6 

37.6 

Broke  near  edge  of] 
annealed  portion. '     •'    *•        " 

..    3       .. 

(. 

56. aX)  88.200 

18.1 

36.7 

li                            ..                                      ii           .4                   (( 

•'    4 

.360 

51.900  87. (HX) 

21.9 

40.8 

Slishtly  laminated. 

..    J 

.m\ 

50.9(X)  86.100 

19.8 

34.3 

4.                                               i. 

■'   5       ■' 

.359  52.9lK)8«.3CX1 

16.2 

44.0 

Part  cupsilkj'. 

"   5    .   " 

.363  55. 1(X)  88.100? 
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lIAMMERINCi  BTEEL  PLATES. 


Test  pieces  Nos.  3  and  3-f-  taken  off  when  plate  was  in  normal  condition. 
Plate  then  heated  to  chciry  red  and  bent  i.;"  out  of  plane.  Hammered  j)late  till 
it  was  entirely  covered  with  hammer  marks.  Test  pieces  Nos.  2  and  2-f  then 
€ut  oft".  Phite  then  annealed  by  placing  between  two  other  plates,  1 14  '  thick, 
heated  to  dull  red.  All  covered  with  ashes  and  cinder  and  leftover  night  to  cool. 
Test  pieces  Nos.  1  and  l-f-  then  cut  off. 
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Tested  at  Athens. 

The  foregoing  tests  were  made  at  Athens  and  were  occasioned  by  an  accident. 

A  long  plate  26"xf "  had  come  in  from  mill  with  several  buckled  spots  in  it,  and 
the  men  in  the  yard  took  it  to  the  platen  and  hammered  them  out  without  the  fact 
being  noticed. 

On  observing  the  hammer  marks  on  the  plate  afterwards,  when  being  bolted  up 
in  its  proper  member,  the  writer  had  the  member  laid  aside,  hammering  cold  be- 
ing distinctly  specified  against. 

The  urgent  need  of  completion  of  the  member  in  question,  and  impossibility  of 
replacing  the  plate  under  three  to  four  weeks,  and  thus  delajing  the  erection  of 
the  bridge  that  long,  made  it  a  serious  affair  if  the  plate  must  be  rejected. 

To  decide  the  matter,  the  tests  recorded  above  were  made  and  as  a  result  the 
plate  allowed  to  go  into  the  member,  which  was  a  chord  section  strained  in  com- 
pression. 

The  writer  desires  at  this  time  to  acknowledge,  with  due  appreciation,  the  hearty 
■co-operation  of  the  Union  Bridge  Co.,  in  his  endeavors  to  make  such  tests  as  were 
necessary  to  arrive  at  true  conclusions  in  all  cases  of  doubt,  and  trusts  that  the 
results  have  proved  as  satisfactory  to  them  as  to  himself. 

Also  to  record  his  satisfaction  at  the  care  and  painstaking  efforts  of  the  several 
inspecting  engineers  engaged  with  him  in  the  work  to  obtain  proper  material  and 
workmanship,  and  in  carrying  on  the  special  tests. 
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DISCUSSION  ON   THE   KENTUCKY  AND  INDIANA 

BRIDGE." 

J.  W.  ScHAUB,  M.  Am,  Soc.  C.  E. — The  paper  of  Mr.  Moulton  on 
the  Kentucky  and  Indiana  Bridge  is  a  valuable  record  as  to  the  results 
of  tests,  etc.,  and  it  is  to  be  hoiked  that  Mr.  Moulton  will  supplement 
his  paper  so  as  to  discuss  some  of  the  salient  features  of  this  remarkable 
engineering  structure.  The  novel  and  intricate  systems  of  cantilevers 
are  the  work  of  the  late  Mr.  C.  Shaler  Smith,  to  whom  Mr.  Moulton 
gives  just  tribute.  A  similar  arrangement  of  cantilever  spans  are  now 
being  built  by  the  Union  Bridge  Company  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Moulton  says:  "Xo  unusual  j^roblems  presented  themselves  in 
the  design  excepting  those  natural  to  the  system  of  web  members,  and 
the  series  of  cantilever  spans  continued  to  such  an  unusual  extent." 

As  I  am  somewhat  familiar  with  the  methods  of  com23utation  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  Hemberle,  and  the  details  used  in  the  construction  of 
this  work,  I  was  naturally  disappointed  in  seeing  Mr.  Moulton  omit  a 
discussion  of  some  very  important  features.  The  changes  made  in  Mr. 
Smith's  original  jDlan,  as  to  the  style  of  trusses,  depth,  etc.,  jDOssess 
many  advantages  as  to  economy  of  design;  and  this,  in  connection  with 
the  use  of  the  Launhardt  formula,  as  employed  here,  permitting  much 
higher  unit  strains,  made  a  vast  difference  as  to  the  final  cost  of  the 
superstructure.  However,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  discuss  some 
oi  the  marked  diiferences  in  the  two  designs.  Mr.  Smith's  i^lan,  which 
provided  for  a  floor  riveted  between  vertical  posts,  possesses  many 
advantages  over  a  floor  suspended  from  the  lower  chord.  It  is  only  nec- 
essary to  examine  the  two  kinds  of  floors  when  in  use  to  be  convinced 
of  this  fact.  However,  in  the  Kentucky  and  Indiana  Bridge  the  floor 
beams  are  screwed  up  against  the  lower  chord,  making  a  rigid  floor  if 
properly  screwed  up. 

*  Transactions,   Vol    XVII,   page   111    (September,  1887).      The    Kentucky    and  Indiana 
Bridge,  by  Mace  MorLTON,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 
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The  use  of  a  ti^lit  fitting  pin  at  the  interHoction  of  the  web  members 
in  tho  trusHcs  was  here  uhocI  o.stensibly  for  tlie  ])uri)oseof  sliorteningtlie 
compression  members  by  one-half  their  total  longtli,  and  considering 
them  as  fixed-ended  wliere  thoy  are  hehl  by  the  diagonals  at  their  intei-- 
soction.  To  be  sure  this  is  correct  as  far  as  our  i)rinciple8  of  statics  go; 
but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  distortions  must  take  place  in  the  web  members 
themselves,  as  soon  as  a  load  comes  on  a  structure  framed  in  this 
manner.  For  example,  let  us  suppose  the  trusses  to  be  framed  with  a 
camber  when  there  is  no  strain  in  any  member.  This  is  equivalent  to 
laying  the  trusses  flat  on  the  ground.  The  Aveb  members  now  intersect 
at  some  point  below  where  they  would  intersect  if  the  trusses  had  no 
•camber.  Now,  when  the  load  is  put  on  the  truss,  the  chords  assume  their 
normal  position.  The  point  of  intersection  must  rise  until,  finally,  when 
the  entire  camber  is  taken  out  of  the  trusses  the  members  will  have 
assumed  their  normal  jiositions,  provided  the  web  members  are  not 
fixed  to  each  other  at  their  point  of  intersection.  Wliere  they  are  held 
as  in  the  Kentucky  and  Indiana  Bridge  they  will  only  tend  to  assume 
their  normal  positions  and  consequently  distortions  must  take,  place.  I 
would  like  to  know  from  Mr.  Moulton,  what  is  the  maximum  difference 
in  the  length  of  the  upper  and  lower  sections  of  the  diagonals  in  the  360 
feet  span?  Knowing  this  difference  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  theoretical 
movement  of  the  intersection  of  the  diagonals  during  the  transition  from 
camber  to  no  camber  in  the  trusses.  This  difference  would  represent  the 
total  movement  that  would  take  place  if  the  intersection  were  not  fixed 
and  the  eye-bars  had  no  sag. 

Furthermore,  a  member  held  at  any  point  is  not  necessarily  fixed- 
ended  at  that  point  unless  it  is  in  some  way  prevented  from  assum- 
ing a  line  of  double  curvature  under  compression,  thus  : 
Is  it  fair  to  make  a  test  on  a  column  with  one  pin  end  and  one 
square  end  in  a  testing  machine,  and  use  the  results  as  a  pre- 
cedent in  designing  a  structure,  wherein  the  conditions  are  so 
-much  at  variance  with  those  of  the  testing  machine?  Aside 
from  the  elements  such  as  imperfections  in  workmanships, 
vibration  and  impact,  do  we  approach  anywhere  near  the  same 
conditions  as  those  of  the  testing  machine.  First,  the  members 
are  not  shortened  by  one-half  their  total  length;  second,  they 
are  not  fixed-ended;  and  last,  they  are  subject  to  distortions 
imposed  on  them  by  passing  loads.     The  specifications  say  that  / 

the  numerator  in  the  column  formula  (Rankine's)  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  Launhardt  formula,  but  Mr.  Hemberle  wdsely  disarmed 
criticism  in  using  the  largest  sectional  areas  for  compression  members, 
obtained  either  by  substituting  directly  13  000  in  the  numerator  of 
the  column  formula,  or  by  taking  the  permissible  working  stresses  as 
determined  by  the  Launhardt  formula.  However,  do  the  results  of  the 
tests  on  the  full  sized  columns,  especially  the  post  made  from  compres- 
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sion  steel,  justify  the  use  of  13  000  pounds  in  the  uumerator  of  the 
cohimu  formula? 

Another  prominent  feature  here,  which  is  also  a  characteristic  of 
several  very  important  structures  recently  built,  is  the  use  of  eye-bars 
in  unison  with  built  members  to  resist  alternate  tensile  and  compression 
strains.  In  the  top  chord  of  the  360  foot  span  will  be  found  three 
l^anels  at  each  end  of  the  span  where  eye-bars  are  placed  outside  of  the 
built  chord  sections.  As  the  tensile  strains  here  are  large  and  the  com- 
pression small,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  avoid  excessively  heavy  built 
members  and  consequently  heavy  field  riveting  at  the  sj^lices,  where 
eye-bars  could  be  used  to  advantage;  and  I  believe  it  was  here  specified 
that  the  eye-bars  and  corresponding  chord  sections  should  be  assembled 
in  the  shop,  to  avoid  any  discrepancies  iu  their  lengths.  The  r.se  of 
eye-bars  and  built  members  in  unison  to  resist  tensile  strains  is  very 
doubtful,  especially  where  it  is  extended  over  a  great  many  panels.  Ihe 
built  member,  owing  to  its  continuity,  gets  more  than  its  share  of  the 
strain  in  every  case  I  have  seen.  This  is  partly  owing  to  the  play  the 
eye-bars  have  on  the  jDins,  the  bending  of  the  pins  themselves,  and  also 
to  the  strains  which  take  place  in  the  heads  of  the  bars,  which  do  not 
occur  in  the  built  member.  In  a  very  important  structure  recently 
built,  this  fact  is  exemplified  to  its  fullest  extent  in  the  excessive  de- 
flections obtained,  which  are  accountable  in  no  other  way.  In  the 
Kentucky  and  Indiana  Bridge  this  combination  of  eye- bars  and  built 
members  was  used  so  moderately  that  it  is  hardly  questionable  as  to  its 
efiects,  and  could  not  have  heen  avoided  without  very  much  increased 
cost  to  the  contractors. 

The  increased  unit  strains  which  were  allowed  by  the  Launhardt 
formula  is  another  striking  feature.  The  specifications  say:  "The 
maximum  and  minimum  stresses  in  compression  and  tension,  as  found 
by  the  before-mentioned  loads,  with  a  factor  of  safety  of  not  less  than 
five,  are  to  be  used  in  determining  the  permissible  working  stress  in 
each  j)iece  of  the  structure,  according  to  Launhardt's  formula,  as  fol- 
lows: 

/i     •        minimum  stress  in  member      \ 

\      '    2  X  maximum  stress  in  member/ 
in  which 

Tension  is  algebraically  — 

ComiDression    "  "  -(- 

a  =  permissible  stress  per  square  inch. 

For  double  refined  iron  in  tension  (links  or  rods) : 

u  ^ 9  000  pounds  per  square  inch. 

For  double  refined  steel  in  tension : 

u= 14  000       *'         "  " 

For  rolled  iron  in  tension  (plates  or  shapes) : 

u= 8  500  pounds    "  ** 
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For  rolled  steel  in  tension : 

"  = 14  000  i)0und8  i)er  square  inch. 

For  rolled  iron  in  comi)ression: 

f(  ■= 7  500       "         *♦ 

For  rolled  steel  in  comi)ression : 

u= 13  000        "         "  '' 

The  Lauuhardt  formula,  as  before  given,  embodies  the  two  formulas 
given  bj  Wejiancl],  inasmuch  as  the  formula  becomes,  when  the  min- 
imum and  maximum  stresses  have  the  same  sign  -^  or  — . 

a  =  //  Cl  +       minimum  B      \ 
\         2  X  maximum  B  ) 
■when  they  have  o^^posite  signs 

/i           maximum  B^     \ 
a  ^  u  \v  — I 

\         2  X  maximum  B  / 

in  which 

Max.  B  ■=.  the  greatest  stress  upon  the  member,  whether  tension  or 

compression. 
Min.  B  =  the  least  stress  of  the  same  kind. 
Max.  l?^  =  the  greatest  stress  in  the  opj^osite  sense. 

See  paper  of  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Wilson,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  page  391, 
Vol.  XV.  However,  Weyraueh  savs  that  u  ==  ultimate  strength  per 
unit  of  section  for  any  number  of  repetitions  of  load.  In  the  Kentucky 
and  Indiana  Bridge  u  =  for  rolled  steel  in  tension  14  000  X  5  (factor  of 
safety)  =  70  000  pounds  per  square  inch,  which  should  be  the  ultimate 
strengh  for  any  number  of  repetitions  of  load.  What  do  the  tests  on 
full-sized  eye-bars  show  ?  The  ultimate  strength  of  12  bars  tested  to 
destruction  varied  from  63  500  to  78  500  pounds  per  square  inch. 

I  presume  the  bars  were  tested  in  the  usual  manner,  which  is  prac- 
tically a  single  application  of  the  load.  Judging  from  the  results  of  the 
tests,  were  the  values  of  i/.  here  properly  taken  ? 

In  the  267-foot  skew  cantilever  span  we  find  in  one  case  a  working 
stress  of  17  500  pounds  per  square  inch  in  tension.  Granting  the  ulti- 
mate strength  of  large  bars  at  70  000  pounds,  we  obtain  a  factor  of  safety 
of  four  for  dead  load  and  live  load  combined.  Here  the  ratio  of  dead 
load  to  live  load  strain  =  1.  Therefore,  if  5  be  the  factor  of  safety  for 
live  load,  the  factor  of  safety  for  dead  load  must  be  3.  Or  if  6  be  the 
factor  for  live  load,  the  factor  for  dead  load  must  be  2,  and  so  on. 

The  aim  of  the  Launhardt  formula  is  certainly  very  scientific,  but 
would  it  not  be  simpler  to  fix  upon  a  factor  of  safety  for  dead  load,  and 
a  factor  of  safety  for  live  load,  obtain  separately  the  sections  required 
for  each,  and  add  them  together  for  a  final  result  ?  This  would  be  very 
simple  for  members  subject  to  only  one  kind  of  strain.  For  members 
subject  to  alternate  strains  we  could  use  a  certain  percentage  of  the  les- 
ser strain  and  add  it  to  the  greater  for  the  resultant  live  load  strain.     As 
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the  Launliardt  formula  requires  the  maximum  and  minimum  strains  to 
be  determined  for  each  member,  it  would  seem  that  in  an  ordinary  dis- 
continuous span  the  dead  load  strains  would  be  the  minimum.  How- 
ever, it  is  easy  to  see  that  for  the  web  members  the  counter-strains  would 
tend  to  reduce  the  dead  load  strains,  as  the  live  load  is  backing  off 
the  bridge.  This  necessitates  finding  the  counter-strains  for  all  web 
members  and  combining  them  with  the  dead  load  strains  to  obtain  the 
minimum  strains  for  web  members.  Does  a  refinement  like  this  seem 
rational?  Would  it  not  be  simpler  to  say,  for  example,  the  factor  of 
safety  for  live  load  shall  be  6  and  the  factor  for  dead  load  shall  be  3,  and 
the  sections  for  each  shall  be  added  for  a  final  result? 

The  specifications  required  steel  for  comjDression  at  80  000  pounds 
ultimate,  and  steel  for  tension  at  70  000  pounds  ultimate.  Would  it  not 
be  advisable  to  use  the  same  material  for  both  tension  and  compression, 
especially  where  members  are  subject  to  alternate  strains.  In  the 
Lachine  bridge,  recently  completed,  no  distinction  was  made,  and  a 
uniform  steel  at  60  000  pounds  ultimate  was  used  throughout. 

The  tests  made  by  Mr.  Moulton  as  to  the  effects  of  shearing  and  ham- 
mering steel  plates  are  very  interesting,  and  tend  to  establish  a  valuable 
precedent.  The  specifications  required  all  holes  to  be  punched  and  then 
reamed  one- eighth  inch  larger,  leaving  the  holes  of  the  proper  diameter 
as  required  by  the  size  of  the  rivet.  As  the  ultimate  strength  for  steel 
is  gradually  being  reduced,  it  is  to  he  hoped  that  practice  will  eventu- 
ally establish  a  uniform  steel  at  60  000  pounds  ultimate,  and  avoid  the 
expensive  processes  of  planing  the  edges  of  sheared  j^lates  and  reaming 
holes  for  rivets. 

PAI.MER  C.  RiCKETTS,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — The  difference  between 
the  allowed  shearing  resistance  of  steel  and  iron  in  the  specifications 
under  which  this  bridge  was  built,  10  000  and  7  000  pounds  per  square 
inch,  seems  to  be  too  great.  This  is  here  referred  to  because  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  difference  usually  allowed  in  favor  of  steel,  about  33  per 
cent.,  is  greater  than  the  conditions  existing  in  steel  and  iron  structures 
and  the  strength  of  the  material  warrant. 

Although  the  Watertown  experiments  seem  to  show  generally  that 
this  amount  may  be  allowed,  most  of  them  were  made  with  single  riveted 
quarter-inch  plates,  with  smaller  pitch  and  rivets  than  is  generally 
permissible  in  bridge  practice;  and  if  the  difference  in  resistance  of 
either  metal  in  punched  and  drilled  joints  be  considered,  the  few 
directly  comparable  experiments  on  double  riveted  joints  with  thicker 
plates  made  there  reduces  this  percentage  appreciably. 

The  results  of  English  experimenters  bear  out  this  inference  and 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  if  7  500  x^ounds  iDer  square  inch  be  taken  for 
iron  rivets  in  shear,  the  amount  allowed  for  steel  should  be  more  nearly 
9  000  than  10  000  pounds. 

As  far  as  failure  by  nearly  pure  shear  is  concerned,  experiments  of  the 
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writor,  publisheil  in  the  Transactions  of  this  Society  for  March,  1887, 
on  iron  and  stoel,  tliroo  qnnrt(^r  incli  round  rivot  nuitorial,  Homo  of  the 
latter  tak('n  from  h)ts  used  for  rivets  in  thel)ridg(Mvhich  is  th(5  subject  of 
this  paper,  show  that  the  resistance  of  steel  of  0.10  per  cent,  to  0.14  per 
cent,  carbon  and  about  0.40  i)er  cent.  manf>:aiiese,  with  58  000  to  G4  000 
pounds  ultimate  tensile  intensity,  is  not  more  than  15  per  cent,  greater 
than  that  of  iron.  The  considerable  diilerence  in  resistance  when  the 
cutting  edges  are  sharp  and  rounded,  is  also  shown  there. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  if  in  the  results  of  the  tests  of  the  two 
ong  columns  given  on  i)ages  100  and  161  we  disregard  the  strain  for  the 
stress  on  the  column  below  20  000  i)ound8,  regarding  this  amount  as 
necessary  to  begin  a  somewhat  uniform  strain  in  the  central  measured 
length  which  the  first  compressive  increments  in  the  tables  show  to  be 
the  ca'-e,  we  get,  by  using  the  mean  of  the  remaining  strain  increments 
up  to  14  000  pounds  per  square  inch,  beyond  which  the  column  would 
not  be  liable  to  be  stressed,  co-efficients  of  elasticity  of  27  200  OOO 
and  28  GOO  000,  and  for  stresses  up  to  30  000  pounds  per  square  inch 
26  500  000  and  27  400  000. 

The  mean  compressive  co-efficient  for  the  eight  built  steel  posts  given 
by  Mr.  J.  G.  Dagron,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  in  his  paper  read  at  the 
Annual  Convention  in  July,  1887,  had  an  average  value  of  27  600  000, 
varying  from  25  800  000  to  29  500  000. 

In  these  experiments  it  is  seen  that  the  value  of  this  quantity  for 
these  built  pieces  of  structural  steel,  stressed  as  they  would  be  in  i^lace, 
is  not  very  much  less  than  its  average  value,  about  29  000  000,  deter- 
mined by  experiments  on  small  pieces. 

A  consideration  of  the  tests  of  the  eye-bars  given  in  this  paper,  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  three-quarter  inch  rounds  from  the  test  ingots, 
together  with  a  comparison  of  other  results  of  the  same  kind  from  some 
Watertown  experiments,  shows  that  the  difference  in  elastic  limit  in 
favor  of  the  metal  from  the  test  ingot  varies  in  these  cases  from  10  to  33 
per  cent.,  and  in  ultimate  resistance  from  0  to  about  15  per  cent.,  in  one 
case,  reacliing  26  per  cent.  The  elastic  co-efiicients  seem  to  remain 
practically  the  same. 

Samuel  Tobias  Wagnek,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — Among  the  extremely 
interesting  and  well-presented  features  of  Mr.  Moulton's  paper  is  the 
record  of  tests  where  comparison  is  made  between  those  made  on  a 
i-inch  round  bar  and  those  cut  from  the  section  as  finally  rolled,  and  again 
is  this  comparison  more  beautifully  shown  where  the  tests  are  given  on  a 
|-inch  round  on  a  specimen  cut  from  the  bar,  and  on  a  full-sized  manufact- 
ured eye-bar.  If  in  steel  a  closely  approximate  relation  can  be  estab- 
lished between  tests  prepared  on  f -inch  round  bars  and  several  sizes  of 
rolled  shapes,  plates  and  bars,  all  from  the  same  heat,  so  that  upon  the 
f-inch  round  tests  the  heat  could  be  at  once  accepted  or  rejected;  the  time 
saved  in  the  completion  of  such  a  contract  as  Mr.  Moulton's  j^aper  de- 
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scribes,  would  be  considerable,  and  the  satisfaction  to  both  inspectors  and^ 
manufacturers  would  be  of  great  value. 

Some  four  years  ago  this  point  was  presented  very  forcibly  to  the 
writer  at  a  prominent  steel  works  in  Pennsylvania,  while  he  was  acting- 
as  inspector  under  some  rather  jooorly  prepared  specifications,  where,  for 
want  of  some  suflSciently  prepared  and  discussed  matter  on  this  subject, 
the  test  pieces  to  determine  the  acceptance  of  the  heats  were  prej^ared 
from  plates  rolled  to  certain  widths  and  thicknesses  in  order  to  give  on 
them  approximately  the  same  amount  of  work  as  the  final  section  would 
have,  and  no  tests  were  made  on  a  J-inch  round,  although  the  steel  makers 
claimed  that  the  results  obtained  from  these  tests  would  be  satisfactory. 
The  material  was  a  60  OOO-jJound  steel,  with  a  required  elongation  of  2S 
per  cent,  in  8  inches,  and  had  to  be  accepted  from  the  steel  mills  in  the- 
shape  of  blooms,  'ranging  in  size  from  3  by  3  to  7  by  10  inches,  and 
which  were  to  be  rolled  down  at  another  mill  into  sizes  varying 
from  1?  by  l^-inch  L  to  9-inch  deck  beams.  Upon  these  the  final  tests 
were  to  be  made  under  a  very  rigid  inspection.  It  became  necessary 
therefore  to  have  several  different  sizes  of  rolled  specimens  from  which 
to  cut  tests  in  order  even  to  approximate  the  amount  of  work  and  reduc- 
tion from  the  ingot. 

From  a  careful  examination  of  Mr,  Moulton's  results  on  ten  different 
heats,  I  have  selected  some  eighteen  different  characteristic  tests,  and 
striking  a  rough  average  from  these,  I  find: 

First. — The  elastic  limit  is  higher  in  the  f-inch  round  than  the  other 
tests,  by  about  2  100  pounds  in  thirteen  tests,  while  it  falls  to  about 
1  100  pounds  below  in  five  others. 

Second. — The  ultimate  strength  shows  in  fourteen  tests  a  greater 
strength  in  the  plate  specimens  than  in  the  J-inch  round,  averaging  2  300' 
pounds,  while  in  four  tests  the  ^-inch  round  shows  a  greater  average 
strength  of  3  100  pounds. 

Third. — The  elongation  is  decidedly  the  least  fluctuating,  and  always- 
shows  greater  in  the  J-inch  round  than  in  the  plate  test,  but  the  average 
in  the  eighteen  tests  is  only  about  2.4  per  cent,  higher. 

Mr.  Moulton's  results  are  extremely  interesting  and  valuable,  and 
agree  with  what  experience  I  have  had  and  results  I  have  seen  on  the 
subject,  although  his  are  by  far  the  most  complete.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  some  one  else  will  give  us  more  data  on  this  subject,  so  that  these 
results  may  be  confirmed,  although,  I  believe,  for  steels  from  say  60  OOO 
to  85  000  pounds  per  square  inch  ultimate  strength,  the  fluctuations  will 
coincide  very  closely  with  the  results  shown  here.  Mr.  Moulton  remarks- 
that  the  specifications  called  for  the  tests  to  be  made  on  a  J-inch  round,, 
and  this  is  an  encouragement  for  its  future  use,  where  the  check  tests, 
are  as  good  as  these  are. 

The  results  obtained  from  the  7  by  7  inch  sqaare  ingots,  I  think,  are 
unusually  good  for  such  a  severe  method  of  testing  the  quality  of  the 
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mat(n*ial,  althoiiu^h  I  am  ^lad  to  sec;  tlioy  wore  abandoned,  as  certainly 
tlio  danger  of  nnjnst  rosnlts  from  them  is  very  great. 

Tlu»  matter  of  cast-stoi^l  clevises  is  one  of  great  interest  to  bridge 
bnilders.  as  it  is  a  step  toward  the  substitution  of  steel  castings  for  what 
are  now  expensive  fovgiiigs.  Tiic  results  obtained  arc  not  surprising,  as 
there  seems  to  be  very  great  difficulties  attendant  ui)on  the  manufacture 
of  small  steel  castings,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  steel  makers  will 
soon  solve  the  problem.  It  would  be  of  interest  to  know  under  how 
great  a  head  of  metal  these  clevises  were  poured,  and  in  what  i^osition 
they  were  moulded. 

If  in  the  discussion  Mr.  Moulton  could  tell  us  something  about  the 
method  of  working  the  steel  in  the  shops,  that  is,  whether  it  Avas  drilled 
or  i>unched  and  reamed,  or  simply  punched,  and  also  whether  special 
caution  was  taken  to  avoid  sharp  corners  and  edges,  it  would  add  a  few 
more  interesting  items  to  his  already  complete  description. 

Joseph  M.  Wilson,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — I  should  say  that  the  mov- 
ing train  load  assumed  for  this  bridge,  in  view  of  modern  service  re- 
quirements, or  even  those  of  ten  or  more  years  ago,  was  too  little. 
After  considering  carefully  the  lengths  of  spans,  I  should  not  have 
made  it  less  than  3  000  pounds  per  foot,  and  i^erhaps  more. 

The  formula  adopted  for  the  maximum  and  minimum  stresses  in 
compression  and  tension  appears  to  be  for  stresses  only  of  one  kind 
(all  compression  or  all  tension).  No  modification  is  made  for  stresses 
acting  in  opposite  directions,  although  from  the  type  of  the  structure  I 
should  judg\^  that  such  stresses  did  occur.  I  hardly  understand  why 
the  paper  should  make  use  of  the  term  "  factor  of  safety  of  not  less  than 
five  "  in  connection  with  the  use  of  this  formula.  The  stresses  intro- 
duced into  the  formula  for  the  various  cases  must  evidently  be  the 
actual  stresses,  not  these  stresses  divided  by  five,  and  the  value  of  u  is 
assumed  at  various  quantitias  for  different  materials  so  as  to  give  the 
permissible  stress  a  i)er  square  inch.  While  the  process  of  calculation 
may  have  been  correctly  followed  out,  the  expla^iation  of  the  use  of  the 
formula  is  certainly  not  clear.  Also,  on  page  136,  there  appears  to  be  a 
misprint.     It  should  be: 

a  ■=  permissible  stress  per  square  inch. 

u  =  for  double  refined  iron  in  tension  (links  or  rods)  9  000,  etc. 
u  is  here,  as  I  take  it,  an  assumed  permissible  stress  per  unit  of  section 
for  any  number  of  repetitions  of  load,  adopted  from  experience  or  j^re- 
cedent,  and  not  by  any  means  one-fifth  of  a  supposed  ultimate  strength 
for  the  material  in  question. 

The  values  of  ii  given  in  this  jiai^er  for  iron  are  the  same  as  I  used 
some  years  ago  with  the  same  formula,  although  I  also  used  Weyrauch's 
second  formula  for  pieces  subjected  to  stresses  acting  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. These  values  were  j^rinted  in  specifications  of  mine,  issued  for 
private   use  only  in  connection  with  the  Pennsylvania  Eailroad.     The 
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formulas  and  values  of  u  were  afterwards  modified  to  those  given  in  my 
publislied  si)ecifit'ations  (see  Transactions  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  XV, 
Juue,  188G),  as  presentiui?  in  my  view  an  improved  practice. 

The  formulas  for  reduction  of  members  in  comju-ession  vary  slightly 
from  those  which  have  been  used  by  myself.  The  question  of  requiring 
the  lines  of  the  neutral  axis  of  all  pieces  meetin.u:  at  a  joint  to  meet  in 
the  same  point,  or  the  placing  of  pins  where  used,  in  the  neutral  axis, 
and  if  not  so  arranged,  the  necessity  of  considering  the  bending  stresses 
so  produced,  seems  to  be  ignored. 

In  the  provision  for  wind  strains  and  vibration,  no  computation 
seems  to  be  mide  for  the  case  of  a  moving  train.  The  results  with  a 
moving  train  will  be  different  from  those  of  a  static  load  for  the  whole 
length  of  the  span. 

The  method  of  computing  the  shearing  stress  on  girders  with  stiffen- 
ers  differs  from  my  own  theory  on  the  subject  (see  Transactions  Am. 
Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  XV,  June,  1886). 

The  requirements  of  the  s23ecification  for  iron  and  timber  and  for 
workmanship  are  very  meagre.  The  mere  statement  that  they  should 
be  "as  usual  in  first-class  work"  would  seem  to  me  hardly  sufficient  in 
a  "  first-c'.ass  "  specification. 

I  regret  that  Mr.  Moulton  has  not  given  us  a  summary  of  what  prac- 
tical inferences  he  would  gather  from  the  results  of  his  tests  as  shown 
in  his  tables.  Of  course  any  one  can  by  an  examina*:ion  of  these  tables 
draw  inferences,  but  I  would  rather  have  seen  his  own  conclusions. 

On  page  163  the  drawing  of  clevis  appears  to  be  inaccurate.  The 
connections  of  the  arms  with  the  nut  are  evidently  not  correct. 

Concerning  the  question  of  adopting  tests  from  the  ingot  or  the  fin- 
i>5hed  material,  for  the  acceptance  of  the  latter,  it  would  appear  from 
the  results  on  images  165-6  that  ingot  tests  give  higher  results  than  fin- 
ished material  tests.  If  the  former  are  adojDted,  as  seems  to  be  urged 
upon  engineers  by  manufacturers,  an  allowance  should  be  made  for  sub- 
sequent deterioration,  which  might  be  some  established  percentage. 

C.  L.  Strobel,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — A  record  of  the  construction  of  a 
large  bridge  in  such  detail  as  presented  by  Mr.  Moulton  is  very  inter- 
esting and  valuable,  and  he  merits  oar  thanks  for  his  labor,  which  has 
been  very  considerable. 

Mr.  Moulton's  exiDerience  with  east-steel  agrees  with  my  own.  In 
the  present  stage  of  its  manufacture,  and  in  all  i3robability  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  this  material  is  not  suitable  for  use  in  bridges  when  sub- 
jected to  tension,  because  its  strength  is  too  uncertain.  I  have,  how- 
ever, used  it  for  such  i^arts  as  bolsters,  shoes  and  jDier  boxes,  to  great  ad- 
vantage. These  parts  are  mainly  in  compression,  massive  in  size,  and 
the  stresses  are  low,  so  that  there  is  ample  margin  for  safety  even  if 
honeycombing  or  the  other  defects  to  which  this  material  is  subject 
exist.     Cast-steel  has  the  great  advantage  over  cast-iron,  that,  if  a  suit- 
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able  fj:ra(lo  is  selected,  and  it  is  properly  annealed,  it  is  tough  and 
mall('ii1)l(\  It  does  not  havo  the  brittloness  of  ciist-iron,  and  it  has  tlie 
advantage  over  wrought-iron,  that  it  can  Ik;  cast  into  massivt;  and  com- 
plicated forms,  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  by  riveting 
together  plates  and  angles  and  obtain  equal  efficiency. 

The  results  obtained  with  sheared  and  planed  steel  plates  indicate 
simply  less  elongation  for  specimens  having  one  edge  sheared  and  the 
other  planed,  as  compared  with  specimens  having  both  edges  planed, 
the  ultimate  strength  remaining  about  the  same.  A  marked  difference 
would  have  been  found,  however,  in  the  ultimate  strength  and  other 
qualities  of  the  specimens  had  they  been  subjected  to  vibratory  action 
while  under  stress.  A  slight  crack,  rent,  or  a  sharp  indenture  on  the  edge 
of  a  bar  or  plate  is  a  point  of  weakness  in  steel  greater  than  in  wrought- 
iron  (provided  the  direction  of  the  break  in  the  latter  case  is  across  the 
fiber)  for  the  reason  that  steel  is  a  homogeneous  material  and  readily 
yields  to  new  conditions,  so  that  incipient  fracture  acts  like  an  entering 
wedge,  and  failure  gradually  takes  place  by  an  accretion  of  small  incre- 
ments of  fracture.  One  of  the  striking  features  of  the  behavior  of-  steel 
columns  when  tested  to  their  ultimate  strength  is  their  sudden  collapse 
soon  after  the  elastic  limit  has  been  exceeded.  The  metal  bulges  between 
rivets  or  other  point  of  support,  flowing  away  from  the  line  of  stress 
suddenly  and  freely,  therein  acting  very  dififerently  from  the  behavior  of 
wrought-iron  under  similar  conditions.  The  latter  retains  its  form 
longer  after  the  elastic  limit  has  been  exceeded,  and  is  more  apt  to  fail 
by  bending  as  a  whole;  or,  if  it  gives  way  by  bulging  or  buckling 
locally,  it  does  not  do  so  as  freely  nor  as  suddenly  as  steel. 

I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Moulton  what  object  there  was  in  using  pine 
for  the  upper  layer  of  plank  in  the  wagon  way,  and  oak  for  the  lower 
layer  placed  diagonally  ?  The  reverse  is  the  usual  practice;  the  lower 
layer  is  made  of  pine  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  joists  so  as  to  make  the 
span  between  them  as  small  as  possible,  and  the  uppsr  layer  is  made  of 
oak  so  as  to  have  a  hard  material  as  the  wearing  surface,  and  the  plank  in 
this  layer  is  placed  diagonally  or  lengthwise  of  the  bridge.  I  should 
also  like  to  ask  whether  the  floor-beams  are  without  connection  to  the 
lower  chords,  as  drawn  on  Plate  XIX,  in  which  case  it  is  difficult  to  see 
that  there  is  any  chord  to  the  lateral  system. 

In  both  the  designs  of  superstructure  as  adopted  and  as  originally 
proposed,  double  systems  of  triangnlation  are  used,  which  give  rise  to  a 
certain  amount  of  ambiguity  in  the  stresses  not  desirable  though  not 
seriously  objectionable.  How  much  of  the  weight  of  the  suspended 
span  in  the  cantilever  system  is  carried  by  one  and  how  much  by  the 
other  of  the  two  systems  of  triangulation,  is  dependent  upon  their  rela- 
tive deflection  and  the  accuracy  of  length  and  fit  of  their  parts.  The 
design  adopted  is  certainly  more  economical  of  material  thm  the  other, 
and  it  has  the  further  advantage  that  the  chord  lines  are  straight  be- 
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tween  the  apexes  of  each  system  (not  broken  as  in  the  top  chord  of  the 
other  (lesif^ii),  Avhereby  one  of  the  elements  of  abiguity  existing  in  the 
hitter  is  eliminated. 

Henry  B.  Seaman,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  —If  it  is  at  all  feasible  to  use 
steel  rods  with  screw  ends,  the  precaution  of  a  soft  steel,  with  fillets  at 
the  bottom  of  the  threads,  would  seem  to  make  it  so;  but  even  then  a 
roughly  cut  thread  is  unavoidable  occasionally,  and  is  an  element  of 
weakness. 

The  real  test  tor  the  rods  will  be  in  the  bridge,  where  they  are  sub- 
jected to  a  repetition  of  strain  and  to  vibration,  rather  than  in  a  testing 
machine,  where  the  strain  is  continuous;  as  vibratory  strains  will  more 
effectually  develop  cracks. 

The  fact  that  the  upset  ends  are  of  greater  diameter  than  the  body  of 
the  bar,  tends  to  relieve  the  screws  from  the  effect  of  imj^act  and  thus 
to  prolong  the  life  of  the  bar;  but  experience  has  shown  that  with  ordi- 
nary threads,  this  relief  is  not  always  sufficient  to  save  the  rods,  as  they 
have  broken  in  the  thread,  showing  in  the  fracture  rings  of  rust,  and 
indicating  that  the  bar  was  broken  in  increments. 

Mr.  Moulton's  tests  of  annealed  specimens  show  in  every  case  a 
deterioration  by  annealing.  The  elongation  is  reduced,  while  the  reduc- 
tion of  area  at  the  jooint  of  fracture  is  increased,  indicating  a  more 
plastic  but  less  tenacious  material.  This  is  probably  more  marked  in  a 
small  test  specimen  than  it  would  be  in  a  finished  bar,  but  would  also 
occur  in  the  latter  to  some  degree.  It  is  probably  due  to  decarboniza- 
tion,  either  by  being  kept  too  long  at  the  refining  heat,  or  being  cooled 
too  slowly,  possibly  in  the  air.  When  we  consider  the  great  influence 
heat  has  upon  the  quality  of  steel,  it  would  apj^ear  advisable  to  anneal 
with  every  lot  of  bars  a  specimen  of  the  same  material,  of  full  section 
of  the  bars,  and  about  18  inches  long,  which  may  be  afterwards  tested 
for  over  annealing;  the  test  is  inexpensive  and  easily  made. 

There  is  a  clause  in  the  specifications  for  superstructure  which  j^ro- 
vides  that  "rivets  will  not  be  used  where  they  maybe  subjected  to 
tensile  strain."  This  is  not  an  uncommon  sj^ecification,  but  if  it  were 
strictly  enforced,  it  would  throw  out  the  connection  for  lateral  bracing 
shown  on  Plate  XIX.  Rivets  are  preferable  in  shear  ou  account  of  the 
additional  resistance  of  friction;  but  where  tension  is  necessary,  as  is 
shown  here,  I  think  it  is  better  to  specify  some  limiting  tensile  strain. 

Rivets  are  made  of  the  best  quality  of  material,  and  when  shop- 
driven,  the  shank  of  the  rivet  undergoes  less  "  j^unishment "  than  an 
ordinary  upset  rod.  If  sufficiently  strained,  rivets  will  work  loose  under 
shear,  as  well  as  under  tension;  and  if  rivet  heads  of  hard  steel  drop  off, 
it  would  seem  to  be  the  fault  of  the  material  rather  than  the  kind  of 
strain,  for  they  drop  off  under  either  strain. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  advocating  tension  on  rivets.  It 
should  be  avoided  wherever  possible.     But   I  do   not   think  it   such  dx 
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"  Imgboar, "  as  is  oftoii  considonvl.     I  think  tlio  tdisilc  value  of  a  rivet 
should  bo  considered  a  function  of  the  shearinf^  vahn'. 

C.  E.  Emery,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C  E. — The  ultimate  tensile  stren^'th  of 
steel  boiler  plates  for  the  ITnit(Hl  States  Navy  and  the  bettor  class 
of  marine  works  has  for  a  number  of  years  b:^cn  limited  to  GO  000  pouncls; 
a  latitude  of  from  one  to  one  and  one-half  thous.ind  ])ound3  al)0ve  and 
below  that  li<>ure  having  however  been  allowed  to  meet  practical  con- 
ditions at  the  mills.  Substantially  these  limits  have  been  fixed  also  for 
the  steel  used  in  the  new  naval  cruisers.  Even  with  steel  as  low  as  this, 
initial  strains  are  introduced  by  punching  and  shearing  which  materially 
reduce  the  strength  of  the  plates,  though  the  difficulty  may  be  i)racti- 
cally  overcome  by  reaming  the  holes  and  planing  the  edges. 

It  is  believed  that  a  reaction  will  soon  set  in  in  regard  to  increasing 
so  largely  the  sections  of  members  subject  to  reverse  strains.  The  ques- 
tion is  very  materially  modified  by  the  periods  of  rest  available  between 
the  applications  of  strains.  In  the  experiments  on  which  the  original 
formulas  were  founded,  the  reverse  strains  necessarily  followed  each 
other  in  comparatively  rapid  succession  in  order  to  get  results  in  a 
reasonable  time,  and  moreover  the  applications  were  kept  up  continu- 
ously until  failure  resulted  or  particular  experiments  were  abandoned. 
Had  there  been  periods  of  rest  after  the  application  of  reverse  strains 
for  a  time,  the  molecules  would  have  te-established  their  equilibrium 
and  the  material  been  as  good  as  before.  My  recollection  is  that  in  the 
exj)eriments  it  was  necessary  to  carry  the  strains  nearly  up  to  the  elastic 
limit  of  the  material  to  produce  rupture  under  conditions  of  continuous 
application.  Bridge  members  cannot  receive  such  severe  tests  when 
the  reverse  strains  are  well  within  the  elastic  limit,  the  j^eriods  of  rest 
between  maximum  loads  allowing  the  strength  to  become  restored  with- 
out fail.  This  is  proved  by  the  life  of  iron  and  steel  rails,  which  even  on 
a  bad  foundation  remain  intact  under  reverse  strain^  very  much  greater 
than  ever  occur  in  any  other  form  of  construction. 

Mr.  Theodore  Cooper.— Allow  me  to  ask,  did  I  understand  you  to 
say  that  your  experience  was  to  ream  the  holes  in  steel  ? 

Mr.  Emery. — In  the  construction  of  boilers  we  permit  the  builders 
to  punch  the  holes  in  steel  of  60  000  pounds  tensile  strength  and  after- 
wards ream  them. 

Mr.  Cooper. — Do  you  recommend  it  ? 

Mr.  Emery. — I  do  not  recommend  it.  I  would  rather  see  the  holes 
drilled.  I  can  only  say  that  it  seems  a  necessity  to  permit  it.  as  plenty 
of  boilers  are  made  from  steel  in  the  same  way  as  iron  without  even 
reaming  the  holes.  The  method  of  reaming  seems  to  answer  under 
practical  conditions  and  therefore  under  the  circumstances  is  allowed. 
Steel  is,  however,  so  much  abused  in  boilers  that  I  sympathize  strongly 
with  those  who  will  not  permit  its  use  at  all. 
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Theodore  Cooper,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — I  am  rather  i)leased  with  Mr. 
Schaub's  remarks  in  regard  to  the  Launhardt  formula,  but  he  dcm't  go  far 
enough.  What  are  Launhardt  and  other  similar  formulas  based  upon  ?  In 
all  the  discussions  which  have  recently  taken  place  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
this  form  of  formula  I  have  found  no  evidence  that  the  writers  have 
studied  the  original  experiments  from  which  this  form  of  formula  has  been 
derived.  The  discussion  has  not  been  upon  the  merit  of  the  form  but 
rather  upon  the  proper  constant  1,  2  or  3  to  be  inserted  before  the  ratio 
of  the  minimum  and  maximum  stresses. 

The  very  interesting  experiments  made  by  Wohler  in  1867,  and  first 
l)ublished  in  English  in  Eurj'tneeriitg  of  1871,  are  the  basis  upon  which 
these  formulas  are  built. 

Wohler  extended  his  tests  over  several  years,  and  submitted  some  of 
his  test  pieces  to  as  high  as  132  000  000  applications  of  the  strain.  He 
made  some  of  his  tests  by  direct  tension,  but  the  largest  number  were 
made  by  tensional  and  bending  tests  very  ingeniously  arranged  so  as  to 
confine  the  tests  within  limited  ranges.  While  he  formulates  his  results 
in  strain  per  unit  of  area,  any  one  must  recognize  that  these  fiber  strains 
would,  under  any  method  of  calculation,  be  very  doubtful  in  their 
amount.  After  years  of  investigation  he  was,  like  every  true  experi- 
menter, very  cautious  in  drawing  any  deductions.  He  does  state  that 
"  variations  of  strain  may  with  equal  security  take  place  within  the  fol- 
lowing limits,  it  being  of  course  assumed  that  in  all  cases  the  maximum 
strain  is  less  than  that  required  to  produce  fracture  under  a  static 
load." 

For  iron  subjected  to  tension  and  compression. 

—  17.120  pounds  to  +  17.120  pounds 

0  "  +  35.310 

+  25.680        *'  4-47.080       " 

etc.  for  other  cases. 

The  discovery  of  this  apparent  anomalous  action  of  a  metal  which 
had  an  elastic  limit,  as  result  determined,  of  35  000  jDOunds,  breaking 
when  subjected  to  strains  not  exceeding  one-half  of  this  amount,  led  to 
the  absurd  and  unscientific  term  "  fatiglie  of  metals."  This  result  was 
totally  at  variance  with  the  acceptance  of  the  perfect  elasticity  of  the 
metals  as  heretofore  accepted. 

A  careful  study  of  the  original  experiments  led  me  at  that  time  to  the 
belief  that  the  true  explanation  of  this  so-called  fatigue  of  metals  was  in 
the  idea  that  this  iron  did  have  an  elastic  limit  somewhere  near  35  000 
pounds,  but  that  it  must  be  measured  not  from  the  zero  point  of 
strain  each  way,  but  between  the  extreme  strains,  algebraically  consid- 
ered. I  have  also  believed  that  what  some  experimenters  claim  to  be  a 
raising  of  the  elastic  limit  of  a  bar  by  strain  is  simply  a  shifting  of  this 
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elastic  ranf^o.  If  this  belief  is  the  true  one,  this  whole  doctrine  of  the 
fatigue  of  motiila  falls  to  the  groniul,  and  with  it  all  those  theoretical 
formulas  deduced  from  such  a  theory. 

Another  argument  made  by  the  authors  for  this  form  of  formula  is 
the  old  American  practice  of  allowing  a  larger  "factor  of  safety"  for 
live  loads  than  for  dead  loads, 

A  careful  examination  of  the  evolution  of  the  original  Launhardt 
formula  will  show  that  the  tendency  is  fast  bringing  the  formula  back 
to  an  identical  form  with  the  old  American  practice,  to  allow  double  the 
unit  strain  for  dead  loads  that  wo  do  for  live. 

This  is  in  accordance  with  my  own  views  and  the  princijile  I  have 
adopted  in  my  recent  bridge  specifications.  The  reason  for  this  practice 
is  not,  however,  based  upon  any  faith  in  the  fatigue  of  metals,  but  upon 
the  relative  uncertainty  of  the  loads  and  the  strains  induced.  "We  can 
very  exactly  determine  the  dead  load  of  a  structure,  and  can  have  con- 
siderable faith  in  the  strains  determined  therefrom ;  but  for  the  live  load 
there  is  much  uncertainty  as  to  its  amount,  and  also  as  to  the  strains  in- 
duced by  this  live  load  in  rapid  motion  over  a  structure.  We  are, 
therefore,  justified  in  accepting  a  "  factor  of  ignorance,"  and  with  one- 
half  of  the  allowed  strain  for  dead  loads.* 

I  am  just  reminded  by  a  member  that  I  have  not  made  myself  plain 
in  regard  to  the  reversal  of  strains  in  a  bridge  structure. 

As  long  as  we  do  not  work  our  material  by  any  manner  of  stress 
beyond  the  range  of  elasticity,  I  do  not  consider  it  can  be  injured,  but 
of  course  we  still  have  the  doubt  in  regard  to  our  live  loads  and  their 
action.  We  should  therefore  keep  well  within  the  actual  range  in  pro- 
portion to  our  ignorance  of  the  absolute  strains  produced  upon  any 
members  of  the  structure. 

The  reversal  of  strains  therefore  cannot  hurt  a  bar  with  this  i^roviso. 

I  do   consider   it   very  important  to  provide  for  extra  strong  con- 

*  Note  (added  by  letter). — Since  making  the  above  remarks,  I  find  in  Engineering,  Novem- 
ber 25, 1887,  the  following:  "  Professor  Bauschinger  has  made  a  series  of  experiments  en  the 
alternation  of  the  elastic  limit,  the  experiments  extending  over  several  years.  He  concludes 
that  "the  elastic  limit  in  tension  is  in  general  very  different  fi-om  that  of  the  material  when 
subjected  to  compression,  and  artificially  raising  the  elastic  limit  in  tension  causes  the 
limit  in  compression  to  be  decreased,  and  this  may  even  pass  through  the  point  of  zero 
stress.  In  other  words,  a  bar  of  steel  or  iron  has  two  elastic  limits,  and  whatever  position 
these  occupy  on  the  scale  of  loads,  the  rauge  between  them  is  nearly  a  constant  quantity. 
By  alternately  stressing  a  bar  in  tension  and  compression  just  beyond  the  elastic  limits, 
these  after  a  certain  number  of  repetitions  occupied  positions  equally  distant  from  the  point 
of  zero  load,  and  the  limits  thus  obtained  are  called  by  Bauschinger  the  natural  elastic  limits 
of  the  bar.  It  was  then  noted  that  the  stress  corresjionding  to  these  limits  Eensibly  coin- 
cided with  that  found  by  Wohler  as  the  limiting  stress  to  which  a  bar  could  be  subjected 
to  alternate  tension  and  compression.  It  would  thus  appear  that  a  bar  will  bear  an  in- 
definite number  of  repetitions  of  stress,  provided  the  range  of  stress  does  not  exceed  the 
elastic  range  mentioned  above." 

This  is  a  very  strong  confirmation  of  the  views  above  expressed,  and  which  I  have  held 
for  more  than  fifteen  years. 
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nections  where  the  strains  can  be  reversed.  The  alternate  action  upon 
the  pins,  rivets  and  other  connections,  are  much  more  injurious  in 
■comparison  to  the  same  equivalent  strain  in  one  direction.  In  rivet  con- 
nections, owing  to  this  alternate  action  tending  to  work  them  loose,  I 
ihink  we  should  allow  a  greater  number  than  where  they  are  only  pulled 
in  one  direction.  The  same  would  also  apply  to  other  connections  where 
there  will  be  more  or  less  lost  motion. 

Mr.  Emeky. — Mr.  Cooper's  remarks  recall  my  original  reading  of  the 
experiments.  My  recollection  at  present — and  I  would  like  to  be 
corrected  if  wrong — is  that  they  did  not  succeed  in  breaking  a  member, 
under  reverse  strains,  until  it  was  loaded  by  the  method  of  compu- 
tation up  to  or  beyond  the  elastic  limit.  The  ridiculousness  of  formulas 
extending  within  elastic  limit,  when  based  upon  experiments  with- 
out, is  warranted  by  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cooper.  His  explanations 
coincide  with  my  remarks  in  regard  to  the  intermittent  apj^lication  of 
reverse  strains.  When  there  is  time  for  the  metal  to  rest  it  assumes  its 
former  state;  so,  even  if  it  be  strained  up  to  the  elastic  limit  in  tension 
and  then  be  allowed  to  rest,  it  can  safely  afterward  be  carried  to  the 
elastic  limit  in  compression.  "When,"  however,  the  strains  repeatedly 
alternate  from  plus  to  minus,  the  algebraic  difference  must  be  taken, 
giving  the  numerical  sum  of  the  two,  and  the  evidence  seems  to  be  that 
such  sum  cannot,  for  continued  repetitions  of  strain,  ever  exceed  the  dif- 
ference between  zero  and  the  elastic  limit  in  either  direction;  but  jDcriods 
of  rest  between  the  intermediate  api^lications  of  reverse  strains  change 
the  rule  entirely.  The  effect  of  flexing  metals  beyond  the  limit  of  elas- 
ticity, without  rest,  is  readily  seen  with  a  material  like  brass,  which 
hardens  each  time  it  is  so  bent.  It  is  weU  known  that  such  material 
cannot  be  bent  back  and  forth  in  the  same  jDlace  many  times  without 
breaking.  The  rails  of  railroads,  however,  which  must  at  times  be 
strained  as  high  on  the  outer  fibers  as  25  000  pounds  per  square  inch  in 
each  direction,  under  the  jDassage  of  a  heavy  locomotive  on  a  yielding 
road-bed,  rarely  break,  simply  because  the  material  has  a  period  of  rest 
between  the  i^assage  of  trains,  and,  at  some  hours  of  the  day,  very  long 
periods  of  rest,  so  that  on  the  whole  the  rails  periodically  resume  their 
normal  condition  and  are  prepared  for  the  next  series  of  abuses. 

It  is  well  known  that  we  must  prevent  motion.  As  soon  as  the  par- 
ticles are  allowed  to  move,  the  jars  may  bring  the  strains  beyond  the 
limit  of  elasticity  and  an  actual  set  take  place,  which,  after  a  series  of 
repetitions,  will  cause  failure.  Persons  here  present  will  recollect  that 
in  one  of  Mr.  Metcalf's  paj)ers  it  is  stated  that  different  materials  were 
tried  for  the  connecting  rods  in  a  machine  running  at  a  high  sj^eed  in 
which  the  weight  of  the  i^arts  brought  a  bending  action  on  the  rods.  It 
was  found  eventually  that  high  steel  stood  much  better  than  any  other 
material,  the  reason  being  that  it  was  stiff  enough  to  prevent  the  actual 
motion  of  jDarticles,  and  there  being  no  sudden  jars,  there  was  no  danger 
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of  rni^turo.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  strains  on  the  outer 
fibers  of  bars  subjoet' to  transverse  strains  are  never  as  liigli  us  sliown 
by  t'ormulas,  for  the  reason  tliat  the  fibers  between  the  same  and  tlie 
neutral  axis  can,  on  aceount  of  the  bending  of  the  bar,  take  ui)  a  greater 
portion  of  the  load  than  shown  by  the  customary  formulas,  on  the  prin- 
ciple set  forth  in  my  pai)er  several  years  ago  on  "The  Transverse  Re- 
sistance of  Materials. 

Wm.  H.  Burr,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — Aside  from  the  general  character 
of  a  work  of  this  magnitude,  the  excellence  of  its  general  design  and  the 
skill  and  energy  displayed  in  the  erection  of  these  parts  recpiiring  false 
work  over  a  river  subject  to  great  and  violent  changes  of  stage  during 
the  most  dangerous  season  of  the  year,  all  of  Avhich  reflect  great  credit 
on  the  engineers  and  contractors  for  the  "work,  those  portions  of  the 
paper  outlining  the  results  of  special  treatment  of  the  steel  members 
at  different  stages  of  their  fabrication  are  of  unusual  interest  and  im- 
portance at  the  present  time. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  regular  tests  are  only  such  as 
are  usually  reached  iu  the  ordinary  testing  of  the  material  for  steel  plates 
and  angles.  The  ingot  tests  of  J-incli  rounds  do  not  give  results  essen- 
tially different  in  any  respect  from  those  of  specimen  tests  of  the  rolled 
material,  p^-ovided  always  that  the  amount  of  work  expended  on  the 
material  is  essentially  the  same  in  the  two  cases. 

The  elastic  limit  runs  a  little  over  six-tenths  the  ultimate,  and  the 
final  contraction  is  roughly  twice  the  final  stretch,  api^roximate  ave- 
rages being  considered.  The  excei3tions  to  the  latter  ratios  confirm 
the  general  priuci23le  preceding,  since  they  occur  in  connection  with 
the  tests  of  eye-bar  steel.  In  the  case  of  this  material,  the  steel  of  the 
bars  naturally  received  much  less  work  than  that  of  the  f-incli  rounds; 
hence  the  elastic  limit  of  the  latter  in  general  considerably  exceeds  that 
of  the  former,  while  the  ultimate  resistances  are  not  very  different. 
The  differences  between  the  elastic  limits  decrease  as  the  bars  become 
smaller  and  thinner. 

The  final  contractions  and  stretches  are  about  the  same  for  the  |-inch 
rounds  as  for  the  specimens  from  the  bars.  The  effects  of  annealing  are 
well  shown  iu  the  tests  of  full  sized  eye-bars,  which  give  an  appreciable 
although  not  great  decrease  of  elastic  limit  and  ultimate  resistance  below 
the  values  yielded  by  the  specimens  taken  from  the  bars  before  anneal- 
ing. The  final  reduction  is  but  little  if  anybalow  that  of  the  test  speci- 
mens, except  in  one  or  two  special  cases,  but  the  final  stretch  is  of  course 
much  less. 

The  special  tests,  however,  on  shearing  and  cold  hammering,  and 
incidentally  those  on  steel  cast  clevises,  are  of  more  than  ordinary  in- 
terest and  importance.  In  noting  the  effect  of  these  operations  the 
grade  of  steel  used  is  to  be  particularly  observed,  for  there  are  good 
reasons  to  believe  that  the  operations  indicated,  as  well  as  some  others 
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incidental  to  the  i)ioduction  of  finished  bridge  members,  and  which  are 
usually  excluded  by  specifications,  may  with  propriety  be  employed 
with  mild  structural  steel  used  under  compression,  but  should  be  care- 
fully avoided  with  a  higher  grade  of  metal,  however  it  may  be  used. 

In  this  paper,  for  example,  on  pages  165  and  166,  the  sheared  edge 
specimens  with  edges  not  planed  belonged  to  metal  varying  from  66  000 
to  75  000  pounds  in  ultimate  tensile  resistance,  yet  the  elastic  limit  and 
ultimate  resistance  were  not  appreciably  affected.  The  final  stretch 
and  reduction,  however,  were  reduced  35  to  50  per  cent.  This  Avould 
be  a  matter  of  little  consequence  in  a  compression  member,  but  would 
scarcely  be  permissible  in  tension.  In  60  000  pound  steel  the  effect  of 
tha  shears  would  be  still  less,  while  in  the  80  000  pound  metal  used  in 
this  structure  it  would  b3  materially  increased  and  could  not  be  ignored. 

The  effects  of  hammering  steel  plates,  as  shown  on  page  167,  are  far 
less  than  we  are  led  to  believe  would  result,  if  we  observe  the  great  care 
with  which  hammering  is  excluded  by  specifications  from  shop  pro- 
cesses. In  fact,  it  is  very  difficult  to  draw  from  thes3  tests  the  evidence 
of  any  deleterious  effects  resulting  from  the  hammering  of  si^ecimens. 
Some  were  hammered  w^hile  hot  and  then  cooled  in  ashes;  others  were 
hammered  while  cold,  some  of  them  beiug  subsequently  annealed,  and 
the  remainder  allowed  to  remain  as  left  by  the  hammer. 

Those  hammered  hot  and  cooled  in  ashes  seemed  to  gain  slightly  in 
ultimate  resistance  and  lose  a  very  little  in  final  stretch,  while  those 
hammered  cold  and  untreated  subsequently  seemed  to  lose  a  little  in 
elastic  limit,  which  was  a  rather  remarkable  result. 

The  sum  total  of  the  twelve  tests  does  not  reveal  any  essential  effect 
of  the  hammering,  nor  anything  that  could  not  proj)erly  be  ignored  in 
any  considerations  affecting  structural  design. 

Nor  could  any  apj)reciable  effect  of  the  hammer  be  discovered  in  the 
tests  recorded  on  page  168.  The  annealing  clearly  reduced  the  elastic 
and  ultimate  resistances  and  increased  the  ductility,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  detect  any  influence  of  the  hammer. 

Some  recent  experiences  of  the  writer  also  point  strongly  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  preceding  tests,  and  confirm  the  oj)inion  that  mild 
structural  steel  may  be  hammered  cold  with  impunity  under  easily  ful- 
filled conditions.  I  had  a  iVicich  plate  5  feet  9  inches  long  and  12 
inches  wide  severely  hammered  with  heavy  sledges  in  the  hands  of  three 
men.  These  men,  operating  together,  pounded  the  middle  of  the  plate 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  until  that  portion  of  it  was  completely 
covered  and  indented  with  hammer-marks  and  the  plate  very  much  bent 
out  of  its  original  plane  shape.  The  end  portions,  however,  were  in 
their  normal  condition.  The  plate  was  now  straightened  cold  and  six 
strips  18  X  -i\  X  2f  inches  cut  from  it.  Two  of  these  were  from  the  end 
portions,  untouched  by  the  hammer  and  in  a  perfectly  normal  condi- 
tion. 
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The  other  four  were  cut  from  the  central  portion  of  the  hanimerctl 
])art  and  hiul  sustained  th«^  heaviest  harnnieiin^,  so  far,  at  least,  as  could 
be  determined  from  the  marks  and  indentations.  Four  of  these  pieces 
were  then  ^julled  apart  in  a  testing  machine  with  the  n  suits  given  for 
Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  4  in  the  following  table: 

Results  of  Tests  of  Unannealed  Strips  op  -i%-inch  Steel  Plates. 

All  Ti'st  Ph'cos  18x2gxA  inches. 


*The  elastic  limit  of  No.  4  is  shown  too  low  in  consequence  of  an  accident  to  the 
machine  at  this  point  of  the  test.  These  elastic  limits  are  not  well  defined  for  the  hammered 
specimens  and  indicate  only  the  points  at  which  the  scale  beam  ceased  to  be  quite  stiflfly 
held  off  its  rest. 

Specimens  Nos.  5  and  6  were  then  taken  back  to  the  anvil  for  a  second 
severe  li  immering  cold  w4th  the  sledges,  and  their  subsequent  appear- 
ance showed  that  they  had  been  most  thoroughly  abused.  In  some 
places  the  thickness  was  reduced  nearly  -iV-inch  and  numerous  indenta- 
tions were  of  the  most  violent  character.  The  results  of  pulling  these 
in  the  testing  machine  are  shown  in  the  table  as  Nos.  5  and  6. 

Now  the  results  of  these  tests  show  that  the  cold  hammering  without 
subsequent  annealing  materially  raises  the  elastic  limit  and  slightly  the 
ultimate  resistance,  but  decreases  the  ductility.  The  amount  of  the 
latter  effect,  however,  is  uncertain,  as  failure  in  every  hammered 
specimen  took  j^l^ce  outside  the  gauge  marks,  between  which  the 
stretch  was  measured.  In  all  cases  the  contraction  is  well  up  to  that  of 
the  normal  specimens.  As  near  as  could  be  observed  the  specimens 
were  a  little  less  fiiarked  by  the  hammers  near  one  end  at  which  failure 
took  place,  showing  that  the  metal  flowed  easiest  where  it  was  ham- 
mered least. 

The  intensified  effects  of  the  second  hammering  are  easily  seem  by 
the  increased  elastic  and  ultimate  resistances  in  Nos.  5  and  6.  But  all 
the  unreasonable  torture  to  which  these  specimens  were  subjected  did 
not  at  all  injure  it  for  duty  in  a  comj)ression  member,  if,  indeed,  it  has 
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reduced  its  tensile  capacity.  This  liamnieriug  was  done  with  ordinary 
sledges,  but  in  no  case  was  a  crack  started,  and  that  fact  undoubtedly 
explains  the  process  of  the  tests.  If  steel  plates  are  straightened  cold, 
however,  it  should  always  be  done  with  a  "flatter,"  in  order  to  avoid 
the  possibility  of  starting  any  crack, 

I  also  had  some  double  counter-sunk  steel  rivets  driven  so  as  to  pro- 
duce the  plates  shown  iu  the  adjoining  sketches.  Two  plates  were 
riveted  together  with  y^-inch  steel  rivets,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  with 
counter-sunk  heads  on  both  sides. 


Fig^l. 


Two  joints  of  3  by  H-inch  j)lates,  with  yf-inch  double  counter-sunk 
steel  rivets,  were  also  made,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2. 
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All  these  counter-sunk  heads  were  driven  by  hand  and  hammered 
until  and  after  they  were  comj^letely  black,  or,  as  the  workmen  say, 
"  until  there  was  no  heat  in  them." 

The  rivets  shown  in  Fig.  1  were  then  driven  out  by  placing  against 
the  driven  head  a  hammer  with  a  round  nose  less  in  diameter  than  the 
shaft  of  the  rivet,  and  sledging  it  until  the  rivet  yielded.  Persistent 
and  heavy  blows  given  by  two  men  striking  continuously  for  about  ten 
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minutes  were  required  for  eat'h  of  three  of  the  rivets,  and  tlie  fourth  on 
was  acting  similarly  when  the  oi)Gration,  about  half  completed,  was  sui 
pendod  for  the  ]>uri)ose  of  chip])ing  olV  the  head  in  order  to  discover  i 
this  manner,  if  i>ossible,  any  evidence  of  brittleness.  The  heads  of  tli 
rivets  driven  out  i)resented  the  ai^pearauce  in  the  sketch,  Fig.  3. 


©^ 
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The  round  nose  of  the  hammer  sheared  its  way  through  the  head  an 
forced  a  jjurely  tensile  failure  in  the  ring  around  it.  Every  rivet  hea 
showed  extraordinary  toughness,  and  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  britth 
granular  or  crystalized  material,  and  developed  a  resistance  far  beyon 
that  of  the  best  wrought-iron. 

The  fourth  head  showed  in  chipping  just  as  much  toughness  an 
freedom  from  granular  character  as  the  others. 

The  joints  shown  in  Fig.  2  were  pulled  apart  in  a  testing  machine 
The  first  failed  by  shearing  the  rivets  at  about  57  000  pounds  per  squar 
inch  of  the  original  y^-inch  section.  The  second  broke  in  detail  at 
total  stress  of  68  000  pounds,  by  first  shearing  one  rivet  and  then  pullin 
the  head  off  the  other,  in  consequence  of  the  large  leverage  afforded  b 
the  thickness  of  the  plates,  very  much  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  i 
if  the  central  case  were  not  punclied  out.  The  fracture  was  wholly 
tensile  one,  and  purely  silky  in  character.  In  none  of  these  cases  wa 
there  the  slightest  evidence  of  a  granular  character  or  of  any  deteriors 
tion  whatever  from  hammering  the  rivet  in  driving  until  and  after  it  wa 
black. 

While  the  number  of  these  special  tests  is  not  large,  they  indicate 
as  do  those  of  Mr.  Moulton's  paper,  that  mild  structural  steel  will  sus 
tain  far  more  torture  cold  without  injury  than  is  frequently  supposed 
provided  always  that  no  cracks  are  formed  in  the  manipulation,  ani 
these  experiences  show  clearly  that  they  are  not  easily  so  formed  ani 
may  be  readily  avoided, 

F.  W.  Skinner,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — There  is  one  point  in  the  pape 
Tegarding  which  I  have  a  record  that  may  be  of  interest. 

As  I  remember  the  paper,  an  objection  made  was,  that  in  proportior 
ing  the  lengths  of  main  diagonals  for  camber  an  objectionable  diffe] 
ence  would  arise  between  the  lengths  (normally  equal)  into  which 
middle  pin  divides  the  members. 

A  parallel  instance  is  that  of  the  St.  J  ohn's  Eailroad  cantilever  bridg 
in  New  Brunswick,  built  by  the  Dominion  Bridge  Company,  Montrea 
P.  Q.,  in  whose  service  I  had  charge  of  computations  and  drawings 
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don't  remember  the  exact  dimensions,  but  there  were  two  nne(iual  armed 
cantilevers  of  six  and  eight  j^anels  respectively  and  a  100- foot  center 
truss,  making  a  total  span  of  about  475  feet;  it  was  a  through  bridge 
with  towers  60  and  80  feet  high,  cantilever  diagonals,  double  inter- 
section. 

A  camber  of  6  inches  at  ends  of  cantilever  arms  under  dead  load 
was  required,  provided  it  came  within  certain  limits  when  under  train 
load.  The  deflections  due  to  distortion  of  members  were  figured,  and 
then  the  decrements  calculated  that  would  give  the  members,  when  dis- 
torted by  the  given  load,  the  required  camber  length. 

The  distortion  calculations  were  based  on  values  of  moduli  of  elasti- 
city obtained  from  tests  especially  made  upon  the  steel  used,  those  in 
compression  from  full  sized  columns  tested  at  Watertown  Arsenal,  and 
those  for  tension  from  small  pieces  broken  at  the  works,  both  on  Emery 
machines. 

The  maximum  difference  between  the  lengths  of  bars  of  the  same 
diagonal  was  certainly  not  above  -nr  inch,  and  I  have  a  very  strong  im- 
pression that  it  was  almost  exactly  -jV  inch ;  at  any  rate  it  was  decided  to 
neglect  it  in  the  shop,  and  the  work  went  together  entirely  satisfactorily 
and  camber  did  not  vary  more  than  10  per  cent,  from  what  was  com- 
puted. 

Mace  Moulton,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  — I  will  preface  my  closing- 
remarks  by  stating  that  I  was  not  called  in  to  assume  charge  of  the 
superstructure  (as  maybe  noted  on  page  120),  nor  were  any  details  sub- 
mitted for  checking  until  a  year  after  the  closing  of  the  contract,  based 
on  the  specification  and  general  plans,  and  was  not  consulted  regarding 
either  specifications,  plans  or  contract;  and  whatever  changes  in  specifi- 
cations were  made  subsequently  were  necessarily  such  as  should  not 
materially  increase  the  cost  to  the  contractors.  Whatever  opinions  I  may 
have  held  as  to  the  vital  features  of  the  specifications  or  design  were  not 
solicited  or  offered,  and  consequently  my  duty  was  to  see  that  the  best 
structure  iDOssible  to  get  under  the  existing  contract  was  obtained. 

The  result  is  certainlv  far  from  being  a  discredit  to  either  the  de- 
signers  or  the  builders,  and  may  properly  be  considered  a  first-class 
structure.  Mr.  Schaub  deplores  the  fact  that  no  discussion  was  offered 
regarding  the  general  design.  The  skeletons  of  original  and  final  de- 
signs give  data  for  any  one  interested  enough  in  the  matter  to  go  into 
it  to  see  the  relative  economy  of  the  two. 

The  specifications,  in  using  Launhardt's  formula,  certainly  allow- 
high  stresses  in  some  members  w'ith  small  proportion  of  live  load,  but 
also  provide  well  for  members  first  affected  by  the  live  load  by  adding 
percentages. 

I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  defend  the  use  of  Launhardt's  formula 
either  with  his  values  for  "  u"  or  those  given  in  the  specifications,  and  I 
have  never  designed  a  structure  under  it  unless  so  instructed  by  the 
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piirohascr.  I  think,  hoAvever,  that  tlic  proviilont  tloprocatioii  of  the;  great 
hihor  involvotl  in  its  uso  is  uncalled  lor.  We  are  certainly  neariiif^  the 
time  when  all  will  admit  that  we  Khould  treat  the  live  and  dead  loads 
separately,  either  to  ditVerent  factors  of  "ij^uoranee,"  as  Mr.  Cooper 
calls  them,  or  to  some  other  a])i)lic'ation,  to  cover  the  eflects  of  im]»act 
and  repetitions  of  stress,  and  having  the  stresses  calculated  separately 
it  is  easy  to  place  them  in  whatever  relation  seems  most  exact. 

I  studied  the  record  of  Wohler's  and  Spaneuburg's  experiments  care- 
fully some  years  since,  and  did  not  become  a  convert  to  the  formula  as 
Lauuhardt  made  it  either  in  his  value  of  "u"  or  in  the  co-eihcient  in 
the  denominator.  Regarding  the  loads  used  in  the  specifications  which 
Mr.  Wilson  considers  too  low,  I  would  say  that  in  getting  together  the 
test  train,  I  was  able,  by  waiting  two  or  three  days,  to  get  the  eni^ines 
corresjjonding  to  the  diagram  given,  but  no  railroad  running  into  Louis- 
ville coiild  furnish  a  train  averaging  2  240  pounds  per  track  foot. 

The  projectors  of  the  enterprise  needed  a  bridge  Ijadly,  and  they 
built  what  they  considered  would  answer  their  requirements  and  at  the 
same  time  come  within  the  apjjropriation.  Mr.  Schaub  objects  to  the  use 
of  the  close  driven  pin  at  the  intersections  of  the  diagonals,  and  makes 
some  statements  regarding  the  condition  of  comjn-ession  members  at 
points  so  pinned  that  I  am  unable  to  discuss  for  want  of  actual  knowl- 
edge regarding  the  true  state  of  affairs.  I  regret  that  he  has  not  pre- 
sented his  new  facts  to  accompany  his  assertions  so  that  we  might  learn 
■exactly  how  the  case  stands.  In  construction,  I  was  assured  that  the 
intersecting  pins  were  so  located  that  the  compression  members  should 
be  least  distorted  when  spans  were  fully  loaded,  /.  e.,  when  camber  was 
nearly  taken  out  and  members  under  nearly  maximum  stress.  I  had  no 
opportunity  to  go  into  the  calculation  at  the  time,  but  have  great  confi- 
dence in  the  accuracy  of  the  engineer  who  adjusted  the  matter.  The  con- 
tract was  based  on  design  with  intersection  pins,  and  the  members  were 
calculated  on  the  basis  that  the  po3t  was  held  at  the  pin  and  as  flat-ended 
at  that  point  with  a  length  equal  to  the  distances  between  pin  centers. 

The  tests  on  posts  were  made  long  after  every  feature  of  design  was 
settled,  and  were  in  no  sense  used  to  determine  points  in  the  design,  but 
were  made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  they  would  stand  and 
how  they  would  act  in  the  testing  machine.  The  test  on  compression 
steel  post  proved  by  its  slight  set  after  stresses  sufficient  to  distort  rivets 
in  splice  that  we  are  getting  satisfactory  compression  joints  from  the 
rotary  planer.  I  don't  remember  seeing  a  record  of  a  spliced  test  post 
heretofore. 

I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Schaub  in  wishing  we  may  ever  get  to  the 
point  of  ceasing  to  ream  or  drill  rivet  holes.  The  injury  to  the  hole 
from  punching  is  certainly  there,  even  in  iron,  as  experiments  have 
plainly  shown;  and  in  steel,  of  whatever  grade,  the  injuries  will,  in  my 
opinion,  seriously  impair  the  strength  of  the  piece,  owing  to  the  ten- 
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dency  of  every  crack,  though  infinitesimal,  to  start  a  fracture.  I  have 
often  noted  the  fact  that  pieces  subjected  to  breaking  stress  would  start 
a  facture  at  some  slight  scratch  or  punch  mark,  and  in  some  cases  the 
fracture  would  occur  at  a  point  where  its  sectional  area  exceeded  that  of 
some  other  place  in  the  piece. 

Regarding  the  planing  the  edges  of  plates:  The  specifications  called 
for  universal  mill  plates,  and  there  was  no  case  in  the  construction  of  the 
entire  structure  where  any  other  plate  was  put  in  to  take  direct  stresses. 
In  case  of  shearing  oft"  corners  in  com^Dression  members,  such  as  in  ends 
of  posts  or  ribs  of  shoes,  both  beyond  the  pin,  I  did  not  ask  them  to  be 
l^laned.  In  cases  of  links  made  of  plate-steel  or  any  other  small  pieces, 
they  were,  if  sheared  or  punched  out,  put  into  the  annealing  furnace 
and  annealed  with  the  eye-bars. 

I  do  not  remember  a  single  case  where  it  was  considered  necessary 
to  plane  the  edge  of  a  plate  on  account  of  its  having  been  sheared.  The 
tests  in  sheared  plates  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  our  stock 
of  information  on  the  subject.  The  points  which  Mr.  Wilson  brings 
out  as  not  being  mentioned  in  si^ecifications  were  all  properly  attended 
to  in  the  working  up  of  the  designs.  The  specifications  w^ere  so  long 
that  only  extracts  were  given  in  the  paper,  several  points  which  are  com- 
mon to  almost  every  good  specification  being  omitted.  The  lateral 
stresses  were  calculated  under  a  live  load,  but  its  efifect  was  smaller 
than  usual,  as  the  train  must  be  nearly  covered  by  the  8-foot  high  close 
fence  between  track  and  highway  on  either  side. 

I  cannot  inform  Mr.  Strobel  why  the  pine  plank  were  placed  upper- 
most, except  that  it  was  so  settled  in  the  contract.  Regarding  the  con- 
nection of  floor  beams  to  bottom  chords,  they  are  screwed  up  tight 
against  the  chords,  and  a  plate  was  in  every  case  put  on  the  lower  side 
of  the  chord,  through  which  and  the  top  splice  plate  of  floor  beam  the 
lateral  pins  passed.  The  rivets  in  the  connection  of  these  plates  to  the 
chords  were  in  all  cases  proportioned  according  to  the  longitudinal 
component  of  the  lateral  stress  at  that  joint. 

I  am  sorry  to  note  a  tendency  to  make  light  of  experiments  on  full 
size  parts  in  the  the  testing  machine  shown  by  Mr.  Schaub  regarding 
the  posts,  and  Mr.  Seaman  in  case  of  upset  ends.  In  my  opinion  the 
more  we  test  the  more  we  know,  and  if  we  cannot  get  stresses  near  the 
elastic  limit  of  the  parts  in  the  structure,  the  next  best  thing  is  to  put 
the  piece  in  a  machine  w^hich  will  break  it.  We  can  certainly  get  some 
idea  as  to  what  to  expect  of  a  member  when  placed  in  a  structure  if  we 
get  tests  enough  of  similar  members  in  a  testing  machine.  Now  in  case 
of  steel  lateral  bars  I  took  particular  pains  to  have  a  test  made  of  one  of 
the  regular  bars,  selected  at  random,  because  I  had  no  knowledge  of 
upsets  on  steel  bars  having  been  tested  before,  and  I  think  that  this 
structure  was  the  first  in  which  steel  upsets  were  used. 

Great  pairs  were  taken  in  shaping  the  upset  dies  to  avoid  sudden 
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chimgos  of  sliupo,  and  the  result  of  tlio  test  (iilthougli  only  a  singlo  one) 
was  very  satisfactory.  Kouglily  cut  or  poor  tiiroails  of  any  kind  were  not 
l)assed  by  inspectors.  Ah  the  steel  was  only  used  in  very  large  bars  (for 
lateral  stresses),  the  upsets  and  the  threads  cut  in  them  were  very  much 
in  excess  of  the  usual  sizes,  and  their  use  was  amply  justified. 

Information  asked  for  by  Mr.  Wagner  regarding  shoj)  manipulation 
will  be  found  on  page  140.  The  clevises  were  cast  from  crucibles  with  a 
head  of  metal  about  the  same  as  Avould  be  obtained  in  an  iron  casting  of 
the  same  size,  and  subsequently  thoroughly  annealed.  In  response  to  Mr. 
Wilson's  request  for  my  deductions  from  tests,  I  should  say  that  the 
only  point  not  already  touched  upon  is  the  important  one  of  how  we 
shall  inspect  steel  with  a  view  to  its  acceptance  or  rejection.  My  judg- 
ment is  based  not  only  on  tests  made  for  this  structure,  but  on  observa- 
tions in  and  about  the  mills,  and  of  other  structures  under  contract  at 
the  same  time  and  later,  the  specifications  for  which  differed  materially 
from  those  of  this  bridge. 

1st.  Settle  on  what  is  desired  as  to  the  physical  qualities  of  the  steel 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be  used. 

2d.  Buy  material  Avith  those  physical  qualities,  the  same  to  be  deter- 
mined by  tests  from  the  finished  material,  taking  not  crop  ends,  but 
good  material  for  the  tests.  Steel  manufacturers  can  produce  structural 
steel  of  any  desired  grade,  and,  as  they  know  more  than  any  one  else 
about  the  amount  and  eftect  of  work  on  the  steel,  they  must  be  allowed 
to  make  their  steel  as  they  like,  provided  they  produce  the  desired  re- 
sult. That  they  can  get  results  to  suit  the  purchaser  was  forcibly  im- 
pressed on  me  on  being  shown  tests  two  years  ago  under  a  specification 
for  a  very  large  quantity  of  varied  material  which  required  that  the  fin- 
ished plates  and  angles  should  have  the  same  physical  properties  as  the 
i-inch  round  ingot  test-pieces  within  narrow  limits.  The  manufacturers 
did  it,  and  that,  too,  with  Bessemer  steel;  and  if  they  could  do  it  then 
they  can  do  it  again,  and  hence  I  think  a  buyer  may  with  justice  expect 
to  get  what  he  is  paying  for  and  not  be  asked  to  accept  something 
which  simply  was  once  like  what  he  demands,  but  which  now,, 
owing  to  variations  in  work  put  upon  it,  may  vary  10  or  15  per  cent,  from 
what  is  designed  to  use  in  the  structure.  The  lower  the  grade  of  steel 
called  for,  the  more  certain  are  the  results  and  the  fewer  rejections  liable 
to  occur,  and  hence  the  cheaper  for  the  mill  and,  of  course,  for  the  jDur- 
chaser.  Excej^t  in  large  structures  the  difierence  in  favor  of  quite  high 
steel  is  small,  and  there  is  w^here  it  seems  reasonable  to  exercise  the 
greatest  caution  in  the  use  of  the  high  grades. 
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TRIPLE  THERMIC  MOTOR  :  DESCRIPTION,  OPER- 
ATION AND  RESULTS  OF  A  SINGLE  EX- 
PANSION, NON-CONDENSING  STEAM  ENGINE, 
SUPPLEMENTED  BY  THE  EVAPORATION  OF 
THE  BISULPHIDE  OF  CARBON  AND  EXPAN- 
SIGN  OF  ITS  VAPOR,  AT  BRUSH  ELECTRIC 
LIGHT  COMPANY,    CLEVELAND,   OHIO. 


By  Chakles  H.  Haswell,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 
Read  at  the  Annual  Convention  July  1st,  1887. 


CONSTKUCTIQN. 


First. — An  ordinary  horizontal  and  cylindrical  fire  tubular  boiler. 

Second. — A  tubular  generator  in  form  of  a  cylinder  boiler  set  hori- 
zontal in  which  the  material  of  vajoorization,  known  as  bisulphide  of  car- 
bon (formula  GS^),  is  vaporized,  having  attached  in  the  vapor  space  an 
ordinary  perforated  dry  pipe. 

All  of  which  is  inclosed  in  a  shell  having  a  diaphragm  plate  between 
the  outer  and  inner  shells  at  both  sides  and  at  one  end,  thus  forming 
an  upijer  and  lower  chamber  around  it.  The  opposite  end  is  inclosed  with 
a  deep  disc  or  bonnet,  thus  forming  a  communication  between  the  lower 
and  upper  series  of  tubes,  for  the  proper  circulation  of  the  steam  with 
which  the  CS^,  is  vaj^orized. 

Third. — An  ordinary  horizontal  non-condensing  jacketed  steam  en- 
gine. 

Fourth. — Conduit  or  vapor-pipe,  steam  jacketed  by  being  concentrio 
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with  one  extending  from  the  generator  to  the  cylinder  of  the  engine,  the 
jacket  of  tlie  conduit  coninninicatin^'  Avith  the  jacket  of  the  cylinder,  and 
from  thence  the  condensed  steam  is  led  by  a  pipe  to  a  steam  trap  com- 
municating with  the  feed  pump  of  the  boiler. 

Fifth. — An  automatic  regulator  or  pressure  reducing  valve,  for  con- 
trolling the  admission  of  steam  to  the  shell  surrounding  the  generator; 
operated  by  the  i)rossure  assigned  to  the  generator;  thus  holding  the 
vapor  iiressure  uniform,  by  admitting  more  or  less  steam  to  the  shell  as 
the  variation  of  the  load  on  the  engine  may  require. 

Sixth. — An  automatic  reducing  valve  for  controlling  the  i)ressure  in 
the  jacket  around  the  vapor  conduit  and  cylinder. 

Seventh. — A  heater  having  within  it  a  coil  pijie,  through  which  the 
condensed  CSo  is  forced  back  into  the  generator. 

Eighth. — An  ordinary  surface  condenser. 

Ninth — Three  ordinary  and  small  independent  steam  pumps,  and  a 
connection  to  a  water  main  or  centrifugal  j^ump,  from  which  the  water 
of  condensation  is  obtained. 

The  generator,  i.  e.,  the  vessel  in  which  the  material  of  vaporization 
C  S'>  is  vaporized,  and  by  which  the  expansive  force  is  obtained  where- 
with to  operate  an  engine  for  motive  power,  is  charged  with  it  to  a  little 
over  one-half  its  caj)acity. 

Steam,  previously  generated  in  a  boiler  or  primary  motor,  is  led  by  a 
pipe  to  and  through  the  automatic  regulating  valve,  where  it  is  reduced 
in  pressure  and  consequent  temperature;  thence  to  the  generator  through 
a  perforated  pipe  between  the  shells  below;  thence  flowing  around  the 
lower  half  of  the  generator  shell;  thence  through  the  lower  series  of 
tubes;  thence  through  the  upper  series;  and  thence  between  the  shells 
above;  thus  circuLating  through,  and  radiating  heat  to  the  entire  surface 
of  the  generator:  CSo  taking  up  the  latent  heat  and  a  portion  of  the 
sensible,  thus  the  steam  is  condensed  and  gravitates  to  the  bottom  of  the 
outer  shell;  from  thence  to  the  boiler  feed  pump  (being  one  of  the  three 
referred  to),  with  the  condensation  from  the  jacket  of  the  conduit  and 
cylinder,  as  delivered  through  the  steam  trap;  and  from  thence  returned 
to  the  boiler. 

Steam  is  also  admitted  through  the  reducing  or  regulating  valve,  to 
and  through  the  jacket  of  the  conduit  to  the  jacket  of  the  cylinder,  where 
it  is  restricted  to  a  reduced  pressure,  and  as  it  is  at  a  temjjerature  due  to 
this  pressure,  it  is  at  a  temperature  in  excess  of  that  surrounding  the 
generator,  thus  imj^arting  an  increased  temperature  to  the  vapor  and  effec- 
tively superheating  it  in  its  course  to  and  in  the  cylinder  of  the  engine. 
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The  vapor  generated  from  CS^  in  the  manner  described,  is  delivered 
through  the  drv  pipe  to  and  through  the  conduit  to  the  cylinder  of  the 
engine,  and  from  the  greater  temi:)erature  surrounding  the  conduit  and 
cylinder,  the  vapor  is  increased  in  temperature  and  consequent  volume 
from  its  admission  into  the  conduit  and  cylinder,  until  it  reaches  the 
point  of  cutting  off,  after  which  it  continues  to  take  up  the  surrounding 
heat,  thereby  supporting  its  expansive  force  until  it  has  completed  its 
function  in  the  cylinder. 

The  exhaust  vaj)or  from  the  cylinder  passes  around  a  coiled  tube  in 
the  heater  referred  to;  thence  to  and  through  a  surface  condenser,  from 
which  it  is  dra-svn  off  by  the  second  of  the  three  i^umps  and  delivered 
into  an  auxiliary  condenser  (through  the  tubes  of  which  the  circulating 
water  is  first  introduced  from  the  main;  from  thence  through  the  tubes 
of  the  condenser;  and  thence  discharged,  as  in  a  sewer),  thus  attaining 
perfect  condensation  of  the  vapor. 

Any  air  drawn  from  the  condenser  by  the  air  pump  passes  through  a 
vessel  termed  the  washer  (which  is  partially  filled  with  water)  and  thence 
to  a  waste  pipe. 

The  liquid  CS.,  gravitates  from  the  auxiliary  condenser  to  a  reser- 
voir. From  thence  it  is  drawn  by  the  third  of  the  three  pumps  and 
delivered  through  the  coil  in  the  heater  (where  it  absorbs  heat  from  the 
•exhaust  vapor  on  its  passage  to  the  condenser) ;  thence  to  the  generator, 
where  it  is  again  vaporized.- 

An  entire  i^lant  designed  for  the  development  of  the  practicability 
and  economy  of  this  design  of  engine  has  lately  been  constructed  for 
the  Brush  Electric  Light  Company,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  on  the 
31st  of  May  a  test  of  it  was  made  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Isaac  Y. 

Holmes,  representing  the  Light  Comj^any. 

• 

Elements  of  the  Plant. 

An  ordinary  horizontal  fire  tubular  boiler  set  in  masonry  having 
a  grate  surface  of  16.5  square  feet  and  a  shell  and  tube  surface  of  225 
square  feet. 

Combustion,  natural  draught.     Coal,  anthracite. 

An  ordinary  jacketed  non-condensing  engine,  single  expansion,  hav- 
ing a  diameter  of  cylinder  of  14  inches  and  a  stroke  of  piston  of  36 
inches. 

Generator,  having  a  diameter  of  54  inches,  a  length  of  15.25  feet  and 
a  steam  heating  surface  of  1  550  square  feet. 
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Surface  coriden.ser  having  tube  surface  of  1  000  square  feet. 

The  operation  of  the  engine  was  contined  without  interruption  for 
a  period  of  five  hours,  which,  inasmuch  as  that  period  involved  the 
cleaning  of  the  fire  in  tlie  furnace  of  the  boiler,  was  held  to  afford 
full  time  for  a  test  of  the  operation  and  the  effects  of  the  elements  under 
investigation. 

Results. 

Pressure,  steam — Boiler 75.8  pounds. 

Shell 15.3 

*  *         vapor — Engine 7G  " 

Mean,  by  indicator 31.35 

Water  evaporated 5.71  cubic  feet. 

Revolutions  per  minute 100 

Vacuum 9.85  pounds. 

Coal  consumed 600        *' 

Horse  power  indicated 86.64. 

Note. — Pressures  are  given  in  pounds  mercurial  gauge,  and  temperatures  in  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit. 

From  which  it  appears  that  steam  at  a  pressure  of  75.8  pounds  per 
square  inch,  passed  through  the  automatic  regulating  valve  to  the  shell 
surrounding  the  generator  at  the  reduced  pressure  ef  15.3  pounds,  due 
to  a  temperature  of  250.4  degrees,  produced  a  vapor  in  the  generator  of 
76  pounds. 

Sum  of  sensible  and  latent  heat  of  steam  at  one  at- 
mosphere    1 178. 1  degrees. 

Sum  of  sensible  and  latent  heat  of  CSo 274.4        " 

Latent  heat  of  steam  at  one  atmosphere 965.2         ** 

Latent  heat  of  vapor  of  CS2  at  one  atmosphere 156.4         " 

Sum  of  sensible  and  latent  heat  of  steam  at  45  pounds 
(the  pressure  of  the  steam  surrounding  the  vapor 

in  the  conduit) 1206.6 

Sum  of  sensible  and  latent  heat  of  the  exhaust  steam  at 

one  atmosphere,  as  defined  by  the  indicator  cards  1 178.1         " 

Hence,  1206.6  minus  1178.1  equals  28.5  degrees  expended  in  the 
cylinder. 

Sum  of  sensible  and  latent  heat  of  CS2  vapor  at  76 
pounds  pressure,  and  superheated  by  steam  at  a 
temperature  of  292.3  degrees  (45  pounds)  is 443     degrees^ 

Sum  of  sensible  and  latent  heat  of  CSo  at  one  atmos- 
phere, that  being  the  temperature  of  the  exhaust, 
is 274.4 
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Area,  3.07 


Ao-t 


Card  Illusteativk  of  Expansion  of  the  Vapor. 

PLATE  XXII. 
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Houce,  44:3  minus  274.4  equals  1G8.G  degrees  expended  in  the  cylin- 
der, and  1G8.G  divided  bj  28.5  equals  5. DIG. 

Therefore,  the  relative  theoretical  value  of  the  vapor  of  CS.,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  steam  is  an  5.91G  to  1;  or,  in  other  words,  the  heat 
admitted  to  the  shell  around  the  generator,  additionally  heated  by  the 
excess  of  that  of  the  steam  around  the  conduit  and  cylinder,  will  pro- 
duce an  elastic  vapor  in  the  cylinder  of  an  engine  5.91G  times  greater 
than  if  steam  alone  was  used. 

Or,  steam  at  15.3  pounds  pressure  generates  a  vapor  of  76  pounds 
Ijressure,  which  when  additionally  superheated  by  being  enveloped  in 
steam  at  45  pounds,  its  volume  is  increased  and  its  pressure  of  76  pounds 
is  fully  maintained  at  the  cylinder  of  the  engine. 

In  the  test,  the  elements  of  wiiich  are  here  recorded,  the  consump- 
tion of  coal  per  hour  was  120  pounds. 

Indicated  horse  power,  86.64. 

Hence  120  divided  by  86.64  equals  1.385  pounds  per  indicated  horse 
power  per  hour. 

The  volume  of  water  at  50  degrees  (the  ordinary  or  mean  temperature 
of  condensing  water)  required  to  condense  steam  at  the  temperature  of 
that  of  the  vapor  which  passed  through  the  heater  (212  degrees,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  indicator  card)  and  deliver  it  to  the  boiler  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  100  degrees,  is  as  22.95  to  1,  the  volume  evaporated. 

The  volume  under  like  conditions  for  the  condensation  of  the  vapor 
is  but  as  3.67  to  1,  to  the  volume  evaporated. 

Hence,  when  GS2  is  compared  with  steam,  a  less  area  of  condensing 
surface  and  less  volume  of  condensing  water  is  required,  both  of  which 
conditions  Involve  an  economy  in  the  cost  and  endurance  of  an  engine. 

Keviewing  then  the  elements  submitted,  it  is  presented,  that  by  the 
use  of  the  vapor  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  in  a  vessel  connected  to  an. 
ordinary  steam  boiler  and  engine,  condensing  or  non-condensing,  an 
elastic  vapor  can  be  attained  greatly  in  excess  both  in  pressure  and 
volume  of  that  of  the  steam  that  generated  it;  and,  as  an  evident  and 
infallible  consequence,  both  increased  power  and  economy  of  fuel  are 
attained  with  less  boiler  surface  and  consequent  wear. 
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THE    DAVIS    (CEEYASSE)    LEVEE 


By  Sidney  F.  Lewis,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 
Eead  Jult  7th,  1886. 


On  March  8th,  1884,  at  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  break 
occurred  in  the  Davis  Levee,  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  some  twenty-three  miles  above  the  City  of  New  Orleans. 

The  crevasse,  in  the  official  rej^ort  of  the  Board  of  State  Engineers 
for  the  years  1882-83,  and  to  April  20th,  1884,  is  said  to  have  been 
caused  by  the  washing  out  of  loose  earth  in  an  imperfectly  refilled  rice 
flume  cut  in  the  levee.  The  levee  at  this  j)oint  was  upwards  of  eight 
feet  high,  and  the  water  in  the  river  on  that  date  was  within  eighteen 
inches  of  the  top  of  the  levee.  The  gauge  at  New  Orleans^  read  one 
foot  one  inch  below  high  water  mark  of  1874. 

The  position  of  the  break  was  near  midway  in  a  bend  of  the  river, 
where  the  current  impinges  directly  against  the  bank.  The  width  of 
foreshore  about  sixty  feet,  with  a  depth  abrupt  to  it  of  over  fifty-eight 
feet  at  a  low  stage  of  the  river.  This  sixty  feet  of  foreshore  was  cut 
away  in  a  short  time. 


*  The  zero  of  river  gauge  at  New  Orleans  was  changed  on  November  1st,  1885,  from  high 
water  of  1874  to  low  water  of  1876.  This  change  makes  the  readings  16.2  feet  lower  than 
those  made  previous  to  November  1st,  1885. 
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Ou  March  27tli  the  (liiueuHions  of  the  crevasso  was  f(Hincl  to  be  as 
follows  : 

lliver  below  Hood  stage 0.5  feet. 

Width  of  outlet 557 

Area  of  outlet 11  G40     square  feet. 

Reduced  mean  velocity  per  second 12,0  feet. 

Discharge  through  outlet  per  second 140  15G     cubic  feet. 

After  subsidence  of  high  water  it  was  found  to  be  1  400  feet  wide. 

In  the  incipient  stage  of  the  break  an  attempt  was  made  to  close  it 
by  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company  and  Morgan's  Louisiana 
and  Texas  Railroad  Company,  their  tracks  being  submerged  by  the 
waters  of  the  crevasse,  but  after  considerable  exi)ense  in  labor  and  ma- 
terial their  efforts  proved  futile.  In  a  few  weeks  a  section  of  country 
(as  represented  by  the  accompanying  map,  Plate  XXIII)  some  thirty-three 
hundred  square  miles  in  area  became  an  inland  sea,  separated  from  the 
river,  as  it  were,  by  a  green  ribbon  of  levee.  Sugar  and  rice  planta- 
tions, with  the  many  vegetable  and  fruit  farms,  for  over  sixty  miles 
above  the  city,  and  to  the  limit  of  i^lanting  interests,  some  sixty-five 
miles  below  the  city,  were  covered  with  water  from  three  to  five  feet 
deejD.  It  may  be  interesting  to  state  that  the  U.  S.  steamer  Patrol,  a 
stern-wheeler  110  feet  long,  drawing  over  four  feet  of  w^ater,  whilst  in 
the  service  of  gauging  the  crevasse,  was  carried  through  the  break  with- 
out injury,  and  was  afterwards  piloted  safely  across  the  overflowed 
country  to  Bayou  La  Fourche,  and  thence  back  to  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  suburbs  of  New  Orleans,  Gretna,  Gouldsboro  and  Algiers  were 
mostly  under  water,  with  here  and  there  isolated  spots,  which,  by  their 
favored  positions  or  back  levees,  were  able  to  keep  the  crevasse  water 
out  of  the  dwellings  and  yards. 

The  road-bed  of  the  Morgan's  Louisiana  and  Texas  Railroad  Com- 
j)any  was  damaged  and  submerged  for  forty-eight  miles.  The  road-bed 
of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company  was  damaged  and  submerged 
for  over  twenty  miles.  For  a  period  covering  more  than  four  months 
these  sections  of  roads  could  not  be  utilized,  and  passengers  and  freight 
had  to  be  transported  by  boats  to  their  respective  termini  above  overflow. 

The  following  estimated  losses  of  the  Morgan's  Louisiana  and  Texas 

Railroad  from  Davis  crevasse  is  transmitted : 

"The  loss  in  business  is  based  on  the  decrease  in  net  . -".^r'  ^  , 
amounting  to  ^693  972.48,  which  result  was  brought  about  by: 
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**  Fi7'st. — Increased  cost  of  operation  by  roundabout  ami  expensive 
routes. 

*'  Second. — Diminished  revenue. 

"  Third. — The  small  volume  of  business  done  after  the  reopening  of 
the  road,  on  account  of  the  country  tributary  to  it  having  been  ruined. 

"Trains  stopped  running  on  March  11th,  1881,  and  commenced 
running  again  on  July  26th,  1884. 

"  It  would  not  be  out  of  proportion  to  estimate  the  cost  of  protect- 
ing the  forty-eight  miles,  and  of  putting  them  in  first-class  order  after 
the  overflow,  at  five  hundred  dollars  per  mile,  or  S24  000. 

"  Money  actually  si)ent  in  attempting  to  close  Davis  crevasse,  $22  500. 

"It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  losses  incurred  by  the  Texas  and 
Pacific  Railroad  from  this  crevasse  alone.  On  March  20tli  the  Atcli- 
afalaya  Eiver  overflowed  its  banks  and  submerged  the  track  in  the 
swamps,  so  that  the  New  Orleans  Division  was  not  operated  south  of 
Bunkie  from  March  20tli  until  August  15th,  when  the  repairs  of  road- 
bed at  Davis  crevasse  were  completed,  and  the  line  operated  through 
to  Gouldsboro. 

"  Amount  exi:)ended  by  Texas  and  Pacific  Eailroad  in  efforts  to  close 
the  crevasse,  including  labor  and  material,  about  fourteen  thousand 
dollars." 

It  was  not  until  the  latter  end  of  August  of  that  year  that  the  water 
over  the  land  and  in  the  river  had  sufficiently  declined  to  make  instru- 
mental surveys  for  a  line  of  levee  to  inclose  the  break.  As  engineer  in 
charge  of  that  levee  district,  the  surveys  were  intrusted  to  me.  Tw^o 
lines  for  a  levee  w^ere  located,  one  to  circumvent  the  washout  or  gulch 
caused  by  the  crevasse,  as  represented  by  the  dotted  line  A  B^  C^  JD  (see 
Plate  XXIV),  requiring  about  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  cubic 
yards  of  earth;  and  the  one  finally  adopted  and  built  across  the  channels, 
as  represented  by  the  line  A  B  C  D,  three  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
one  feet  in  length,  requiring  some  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  thousand 
cubic  yards  of  earth. 

This  line  offered  considerable  difficulties  in  surveying,  as  the  surface 
of  the  ground  was  very  much  honeycombed  by  the  waters  of  the  cre- 
vasse, and  the  channels  at  that  stage  of  the  river  averaged  sixteen  feet 
•deep. 

On  the  decline  of  the  river  in  August,  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Eail- 
road Company,  whose  track  was  nearest  the  break,  had  trestled  over  the 
channels  of  the  crevasse  in  pretty  much  the  same  line  as  their  original 
road-bed,  and  this  trestle  served  the  purjDose  of  a  base  to  arrive  at  an 
accurate  survey  and  cross-section  of  the  ground  adjacent  thereto.  This 
line,  after  due  deliberation,  was  adopted  by  the  Board  of  State  Engineers, 
not  only  because  it  was  much  the  shorter  of  the  two  and  contained  less 
yardage,  but  that  the  levee  on  this  line  could  the  more  easily  and  readily 
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hv  l)uilt,  as  the  existing  trestle  of  tlie  Texas  and  Pacifier  Hailrond  Com- 
pany was  utilized  for  the  constructiosi  of  tl.o  hirger  sections  of  the  em- 
bankment across  the  channels,  by  hauling  earth  in  flat-bottom  cars, 
using  a  steel  plow  and  cable  to  unload  tliem,  whilst  the  apj)roaclies  or 
wings  could  be  built  with  wheelbarrows,  atid  the  construction  of  these 
different  sections  of  levee  kept  in  progress  independent  of  each  other. 

With  this  purpose  the  following  designs  of  sections  for  the  embank- 
ment were  devised  and  adopted  by  the  Board  of  State  Engineers.  (Plate 
XXV). 

Fif/.  1. — Average  cross-section  of  levee  for  upper  wing  or  approach. 

Fi(/.  2. — Average  cross-section  of  levee  for  lower  wing  or  approach. 

Fif/.  3. — Cross-section  of  levee  for  deepest  portion  of  channel  on 
river  side  of  railroad  trestle. 

Fi(/.  4. — Cross-section  of  levee  for  deej^est  poitionof  channel  on  land 
side  of  railroad  trestle. 

On  September  5th,  1884,  a  force  of  about  one  hundred  able-bodied 
men  began  breaking  ground  and  wheeling  earth  on  the  upper  wing  or 
approach  C  D. 

On  September  11th,  1884,  a  similar  force  was  put  to  work  on  the 
lower  wing  or  approach  ^4  B.  Another  camp  of  about  eighty  men  later 
on  were  put  to  excavating  a  pit  for  loading  the  cars. 

The  approaches  or  wings,  aggregating  some  thirty-eight  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  yards  of  earth,  were  completed  about 
October  1st,  1884. 

The  camps  were  then  concentrated  on  the  curtain  or  main  line  of 
levee,  which  was  partially  built  with  earth  hauled  in  flat-bottom  cars, 
and  then  topped  off  with  wheelbarrows. 

In  the  months  of  January  and  the  early  portion  of  February,  1885,  the 
lower  Mississippi  Eiver  attained  an  unprecedented  height  for  that  time 
of  the  year,  averaging  some  two  feet  below  the  hi^h  water  mark  of  1874 
at  New  Orleans. 

During  this  period  some  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length  of  the 
embankment  across  the  ujjper  and  deepest  portion  of  the  channels  of  the 
crevasse  was  in  a  precarious  condition,  as  scarcely  more  than  one-third 
of  the  earth  required  had  been  placed  in  x>osition,  and  in  consequence 
gave  rise  to  great  anxiety  to  the  railroad  authorities  and  other  x^arties 
interested.  The  river  subsided  as  quickly  as  it  had  risen,  and  subse- 
quently during  the  spring  floods  never  attained  its  February  height. 
This  uneasiness  led  the  railroad  authorities  to  drive  a  row"  of  sawed  piles 
twelve  inches  square  and  fifty  feet  long  across  the  upper  channel. 
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At  the  suggestion  of  the  Superintendent  and  Engineer  of  the  Mor- 
gan's Louisiana  and  Texas  Railroad  Company,  they  were  driven  on  the 
river  side  forty  feet  from  center  of  levee  when  completed,  some  fifteen 
feet  in  the  solid  ground,  six  feet  from  centers,  and  cajiped  with  an 
horizontal  piece  of  twelve  by  twelve-inch  bolted  through  the  head  of 
the  piles. 

Sections  of  the  embankment  across  this  upper  channel  taken  on 
February  9th,  1885,  showed  the  piles  to  be  leaning.  As  the  earth  was 
placed  in  position  these  piles  continued  to  give  way,  until  finally  they 
were  completely  overturned.  A  second  row  of  round  piles  outside  of 
these  were  then  driven,  which  met  with  a  similar  fate.  The  river  half 
of  this  section  of  the  embankment,  as  referred  to  above,  would  crack 
and  slide  with  a  slow  motion  towards  the  river,  the  tendency  and 
amount  of  slide  increasing  or  decreasing  with  the  fall  and  rise  of  the 
water,  whilst  the  half  section  on  the  land  side  remained  firm  and  steady 
with  no  disposition  to  change  its  slope  of  three  to  one. 

In  consequence  of  this  it  became  necessary  to  keep  a  wheeling  force 
of  upwards  of  sixty  men  during  high  water  season  to  keex)  the  dump 
above  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  river.  TVhen  the  river  had  suffi- 
ciently declined  so  as  to  leave  this  section  of  the  embankment  out  of 
danger,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  relieve  the  wheeling  force,  as  it  was 
presumed  that  the  summer  months  would  dry  up  and  hel^D  this  sliding 
portion  of  levee.  It  was  also  found  that  there  had  been  over  twelve  feet 
of  deposit  from  the  river  in  the  main  channel  of  the  crevasse. 

In  the  following  fall  a  force  of  about  twenty  wheelbarrows  were  put 
to  work  to  complete  this  section  of  the  embankment,  it  being  estimated 
that  some  twenty  six  hundred  cubic  yards  of  earth  would  be  required  to 
bring  it  up  to  grade. 

On  October  27th  the  sliding  of  this  section  of  the  embankment  began 
to  reshow  itself;  the  wheeling  force  was  kept  at  work  to  April.  1886, 
when  it  was  relieved,  as  the  embankment  had  about  come  to  its 
bearings. 

The  cost  of  this  levee  up  to  date  amounts  to  838  115.  It  is  probably 
the  cheapest  levee  for  its  magnitude  ever  constructed  in  this  State. 
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EEPLACING    THE    STONE    TOWERS    OF    THE 

NIAGARA     RAH^WAY      SUSPENSION 

BRIDGE,  WITH  IRON  TOWERS. 


By  L.  L.  Buck,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 
Kead  November  2d,  1887. 


It  is  not  the  inteution  in  this  paper  to  give  a  minutely  detailed 
description  of  the  old  stone  towers  of  the  bridge,  but  merely  such  a  brief 
descrij)tion  as  will  explain  their  condition,  the  causes  which  led  to  their 
replacement  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  done. 

The  stone  towers  rested  on  the  rock  which  forms  the  banks  of  the 
gorge  spanned  by  the  bridge.  On  the  New  York  side  they  were  about  90 
feet  in  height,  from  the  rock  to  the  center  of  the  cables,  where  they  rest 
in  the  saddles.  On  the  Canadian  side,  the  rock  being  about  10  feet 
higher  than  on  the  New  York  side,  the  towers  were  about  80  feet  high. 
Each  tower,  of  a  pair  on  either  side  of  the  river,  had  a  heavy  base  of 
rock  faced  ashlar,  extending  to  about  the  level  of  the  upper  chords  of 
the  stiffening  trusses  of  the  bridge,  and  the  two  bases  were  connected 
by  an  arch  to  support  the  railway  track,  between  the  towers,  and  allow 
of  the  passage  of  pedestrians  and  vehicles  to  the  lower  floor.  The 
portion  of  each  tower  above  the  base  approximated  to  the  frustrum  of  a 
pyramid  15  feet  square  at  the  base  and  8  feet  square  at  the  top.  They 
were  built  of  dressed  limestone,  laid  in  Thorold  cement  mortar.  The 
top  of  each  tower  was  entirely  covered  by  a  cast-iron  bed-plate  2^ 
inches  thick.  On  the  upper  surface  of  this  bed-plate  were  cast  three 
ribs,  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  cables,  2^  inches  thick  by  7^  inches 
high,  and  extending  across  the  plate.     The  two  spaces  thus   left  be- 
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tween  the  ribs  were  2  feet  2  inches  wide,  and  truly  planed  on  their 
bottoms  and  sides.  In  each  space  were  ten  cylindrical  cast-iron  rollers, 
turned  to  5  inches  diameter  by  2  feet  1 J  inches  long,  laid  close  together, 
side  bv  side,  and  transversely  to  the  ribs.  On  each  set  of  rollers 
rested  a  saddle  of  cast  iron,  5  feet  long  bv  2  feet  Ij  inches  wide  at  the 
base,  the  under  side  of  which  was  planed  to  rest  on  the  rollers.  The 
upper  portion  of  the  saddle  was  provided  with  the  usual  U  shaped 
groove  in  which  the  cable  was  laid  with  an  easy  curve.  Through  the 
upper  portion  of  the  saddle,  between  the  base  and  U  shaped  gi-oove, 
were  cored  nine  holes,  extending  from  side  to  side.  These  holes  are 
mentioned  here  for  the  reason  that  they  served  an  important  jDurpose  in 
securing  the  cables  to  the  lifting  apparatus. 

The  stone  of  which  the  towers  were  built  was  limestone,  quarried  near 
the  site  of  the  bridge.  A  few  of  the  first  stones  laid  at  the  bottoms  of  the 
towers  were  taken  from  the  surface  stratum  and  remained  sound;  but,  for 
some  reason  not  explained,  all  the  remaining  stones  were  taken  from  a 
stratum  below,  which  would  not  bear  exposure  to  the  weather. 

Sometime  after  the  completion  of  the  towers  the  defective  character 
of  the  stone  began  to  manifest  itself.  Irregular  shaped  joieces  would 
become  detached  and  cracks  appeared  in  various  parts  of  the  surface. 
Painting  was  resorted  to  as  a  preservative,  and  was  continued  at  inter- 
vals, as  long  as  the  towers  were  retained. 

My  first  experience  with  the  bridge  was  in  1877.  At  that  time  the 
surfaces  of  the  towers  were  considerably  disintegrated,  and  pieces  had 
fallen  off  here  and  there.  Most  of  the  cracks  were  in  every  conceivable 
direction,  but  there  were  a  number  of  cracks  which  took  a  nearly  verti- 
cal direction,  generally  indicative  of  pressure  being  their  cause. 

But  little  attention  was  given  to  the  towers  at  the  time  of  their  in- 
spection that  year,  for  the  reason  that  the  condition  of  other  portions  of 
the  bridge  was  apparently  of  more  imj^ortance. 

New  face  stones  had  from  time  to  time  been  inserted.  But  in  1880, 
while  the  work  of  rebuilding  the  suspended  superstructure  was  in  prog- 
ress, the  surfaces  of  the  towers  were  in  bad  condition,  numerous  pretty 
large  pieces  having  fallen  off",  and  a  good  many  more  were  loosened  and 
ready  to  fall.  At  that  time  I  noticed  that,  in  external  appearance,  the 
most  defective  portions  of  the  towers  were  those  located  about  one-third 
the  distance  from  the  level  of  the  railway  floor  to  the  top,  and  that  the 
disintegration  gradually  decreased  as  the  distance  above  and  below  this 
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point  increased.  This  iipi)etuance  could  only  be  accounted  for  by  suj)- 
posing  that  the  towers  were  being  subjected  to  a  considerable  bending 
stress,  which  by  opcMiing  the  joints,  cracking  the  i)aint  and  admitting 
water,  coupled  with  the  increased  pressure  at  the  surface,  and  the  bad 
character  of  the  stone,  would  fully  ai-count  for  it.  Moreover  this  was 
the  part  of  the  tower  subjected  to  the  greatest  bending  stress. 

The  cause  of  this  bending  stress  was  the  elongation  and  contraction 
of  the  cables  between  the  towers  and  the  anchorage,  produced  by  live 
load  stress  and  changes  of  temperature.  This  portion  of  the  cable 
is  as  nearly  straight  as  its  own  weight  alone  will  allow  the  tensive  stress 
to  Avliich  it  is  subjected  to  make  it ;  the  deflection  averaging  about  15 
inches.  The  maximum  movement  at  the  top  of  the  tower,  produced  by 
the  live  load,  is  about  ^  inch,  while  that  i)roduced  by  temperature, 
between  extremes,  is  a  little  over  two  Inches.  As  these  two  act  in  concert 
only  at  the  higher  temperature,  it  is  evident  that  the  greatest  movement''^ 
of  the  saddle  at  extreme  high  temperature  would  be  about  1|  inches 
from  its  normal  position  and  toward  the  river,  while  in  the  opposite 
direction  it  would  move  from  the  normal  position  to  that  at  extreme  low 
temperature,  about  1  inch. 

In  1880  the  greatest  movement  of  the  saddles  with  respect  to  the  bed- 
plate was  ^  inch.  The  rollers  were  so  situated  as  to  be  inaccessible 
excepting  by  cutting  away  the  outer  ribs  of  the  bed-plate,  but  these  ribs 
were  the  only  guides  to  prevent  the  saddles  from  working  laterally,  and 
as  events  have  since  proved,  it  could  not  have  been  of  any  benefit. 

After  completing  the  suspended  superstructure  of  the  bridge,  I  was 
requested  by  the  Board  of  Direction  to  report  upon  the  condition  of  the 
towers  and  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done  upon  them. 

My  examinations  had  already  convinced  me  that  any  plan  for 
buttressing  the  towers  or  otherwise  attempting  to  prevent  their  bending 
would  prove  abortive.  If  encased  in  sheet  iron  nothing  could  be  known 
of  the  changes  taking  x^lace  within,  and  as  the  motion  would  still  con- 
tinue, it  was  very  doubtful  whether  such  covering  could  be  kept 
water-proof. 

The  only  plan  that  promised  any  success  appeared  to  be  that  of  cut- 
ting away  the  defective  portions  of  the  stone  to  various  depths  or  till 
the  sounder  portions  within  were  reached,  and  then  reface  the  towers 

*  Since  the  above  was  written  the  movement  for  the  present  winter  between  -j-  40  degrees 
and  zero  has  been  li  inches. 
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with  new  stones,  tlioroughlj  anchored  to  the  interior  portion,  and  cement 
and  grout  all  interstices. 

There  appeared  to  be  a  possibility  that  if  this  work  was  well  and 
carefully  done,  the  new  covering  would  possess  sufficient  flexibility  to 
allow  of  the  swaving  of  the  tower  without  crushing  the  new  stone.  At 
that  time  it  was  supposed  that  the  interior  portions  of  the  towers  were 
sound. 

My  report  favored  this  plan  as  an  experiment,  and  it  was  decided  to 
have  the  work  done.  The  refacing  was  comjDleted  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  year  1883;  the  last  tower  treated  being  the  north  one  on  the 
Canadian  side. 

During  the  summer  and  fall  of  that  year  I  was  in  Portland,  Oregon, 
and  consequently  saw  very  little  of  the  interior  portion  of  this  last 
tower,  as  dis?losed  by  the  cutting  away.  On  my  return  from  the  West 
I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Patten,  who  had  charge  of  the  work,  that  this 
last  one  had  two  cracks  in  it  of  such  a  serious  nature  that  they  gave  him 
considerable  uneasiness.  One  of  these  cracks  started  at  the  middle  of 
the  toj)  of  the  south  side,  and  the  other  at  the  middle  of  the  tojD  of  the 
west  side.  Both  extended  downward,  gradually  approaching  the  south- 
west corner,  where  they  met  at  a  point  above  the  railway  floor  about 
one-third  the  height  of  the  tower  above  that  floor. 

A  close  watch  was  kej)t  upon  the  towers  to  detect  any  change  that 
might  occur. 

In  September,  1885,  I  inspected  the  towers.  At  that  time  the  north 
tower  on  the  Kew  York  side  was  apparently  in  fair  condition.  The  south 
tower,  on  the  same  side,  had  opened  some  of  its  joints  slightly,  and  two 
or  three  of  the  new  facing  stones  were  slightly  cracked.  On  the  Cana- 
dian side  the  south  tower  had  opened  some  joints  and  cracked  some  of 
the  new  stones.  A  serious  crack  had  also  started  in  the  old  stones  on 
the  east  face,  beginning  about  twelve  inches  from  the  northeast  corner. 
Thence  it  extended  upward  and  toward  the  middle  of  the  face,  through 
three  courses.  This  was  more  serious  than  the  cracks  in  the  new  fac- 
ing, for  the  reason  that  as  the  old  stones  were  originally  very  large, 
such  a  crack  must  necessarily  extend  to  a  great  depth. 

The  north  tower  was  in  a  far  worse  condition  than  any  of  the  others. 
Many  of  the  joints  in  the  new  faces  had  opened;  but,  on  the  south  and 
west  faces,  the  joints  had  not  only  opened  but  many  of  the  stones  were 
badly  cracked,  and  the  southwest  corner,  at  the  point  above  mentioned, 
appeared  about  ready  to  fall  out. 
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At  this  time,  motion  of  the  saddles  on  the  rollers  had  about  ceased. 
This  could  have  been  remedied  by  liftinj^  the  saddles,  removing  the  old 
rollers,  and  by  using  a  larger  number  of  rollers  of  less  diameter  with 
new  planed  i)lates  above  and  below  them,  and  then  by  refacing  the 
towors,they  might  bo  made  to  stand  .some  time  longer.  But  the  expense  for 
api)aratiis  and  refacing  would  be  considerable,  while  the  internal  condi- 
ion  of  the  towers  would  still  be  uncertain.  Moreover,  all  the  rollers  on 
top  of  one  tower  only  covered  an  area  of  3  feet  4  inches  by  4  feet  7  inches 
equaling  17.18  square  feet.  The  bed- plate  could  not  effectually  increase 
the  area  of  distribution  of  the  weight  to  more  than  25  square  feet.  The 
maximum  weight  of  about  900  tons  resting  on  the  rollers  would  cause  a 
pressure  of  36  tons  per  square  foot  on  the  masonry.  As  shown  by 
souuding  the  jDlates  around  the  edges  with  a  hammer,  the  area  given 
above  as  actually  being  pressed  upon  is  certainly  not  understated. 
There  was  consequently  a  jDrobability  that  (considering  the  character  of 
the  stone  in  the  towers)  the  interior  stores  at  the  tops  of  the  towers 
would  be  found  unsound. 

These  considerations  decided  me  to  report  in  favor  of  replacing  the 
towers  with  iron. 

The  following  winter  I  prepared  plans  for  the  new  towers,  and  the 
Board  of  Direction  having  decided  to  act  upon  the  recommendation,  the 
contract  for  the  iron  work  was  let  to  the  Detroit  Bridge  andiron  Works. 

The  plans  for  the  new  towers,  method  of  erection  and  of  transferring 
the  cables  were  according  to  the  following  description  (see  Plate  XXVI). 

Each  iron  tower  is  made  up  of  four  wrought-iron  columns,  braced 
transversely  and  longitudinally  by  wrought-iron  struts  and  rods.  Each 
column  rests  upon  a  limestone  i3edestal,  founded  on  the  rock  and 
ca23j)ed  with  granite.  The  outer  jjortions  of  the  old  bases  were  cut 
away  to  make  room  for  the  new  jDcdestals.  The  tops  of  each  pair  of 
columns  are  connected  by  a  heavy  web  plate  secured  to  each  web  of  each 
column  by  angles  and  rivets.  Their  toj^s  are  covered  by  a  wrought-iron 
plate  truly  planed  to  present  a  level  surface  when  in  position,  thus 
forming  a  cap.  On  the  caps  of  the  two  pairs  of  columns  rests  the  main 
bed,  built  up  of  wrought-iron  plates  and  angles.  It  is  in  plan  9  feet  2 
inches  long  by  5  feet  3  inches  wide  and  in  height  3  feet  8  inches.  Its 
weight  is  about  9^  tons.  The  whole  of  its  top  surface  is  truly  planed. 
On  it  are  laid  flat,  with  no  fastening,  two  steel  plates,  each  2  feet  2  inches 
wide,  I  inch  thick  by  7  feet  long,  with  both  sides  and  both  edges  planed 
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parallel.  These  plates  are  laid  with  their  long  sides  parallel  with  the 
direction  of  the  cable.  On  •top  of  the  steel  plate,  and  laid  transversely, 
are  eighteen  steel  rollers,  turned  truly  cylindrical,  with  diameters  of  4 
inches  and  length  between  shoulders  equal  to  the  width  of  the  steel  iilate. 
The  ends  of  each  roller  have  trunions  which  enter  into  holes  in  the  side 
pieces  of  the  roller  fnime.  The  side  pieces  of  this  frame  are  1  inch 
thick  by  scant  5i  inches  wide,  and  have  their  inner  faces  and  both  edges 
planed  so  as  to  come  into  neat  contact  with  the  edges  of  the  steel  plates 
and  shoulders  of  the  rollers.  Resting  on  the  rollers  is  a  cast-iron  bed 
whose  base  is  7  feet  long  by  2  feet  4  inches  wide,  height  18  inches,  and 
top  5  feet  by  2  feet  2  inches.  The  top  and  bottom  surfaces  are  planed 
parallel,  and  to  the  under  surface  is  riveted  a  planed  steel  plate  of  the 
same  dimensions  as  that  under  the  rollers.  By  this  arrangement  the 
rollers  are  protected  from  water  and,  as  far  as  possible,  from  dust.  On 
this  casting  rests  the  old  saddle.  In  addition  to  the  bracing  of  each 
tower,  each  pair  of  towers  is  braced  together  transversely. 

The  transferring  apparatus  consisted  of  four  cast-iron  columns,  two 
transverse  and  two  longitudinal  girders,  six  125-ton  hydraulic  jacks,  a 
quantity  of  wrought-iron  shim  plates  and  of  fine  quality  of  No.  8  cast- 
steel  wire. 

When  the  columns  of  the  towers  had  been  erected  in  j^lace,  the 
transverse  bracing  was  put  in  immediately,  but  the  longitudinal  bracing 
could  not  be  put  in  till  the  stone  towers  were  removed.  Consequently 
their  place  was  temporarily  supplied  by  clamping  the  iron  work  to  the 
stone  towers. 

After  the  columns  had  been  so  placed  and  cliimped,  the  temporary 
cast-iron  columns  were  set  up,  one  at  each  end  of  each  caj),  when  their 
upper  ends  extended  above  the  cable,  and  the  space  between  a  pair  of 
the  cast  columns  was  such  as  to  allow  of  passing  the  large  bed!  between 
them.  On  top  of  each  pair  of  cast-iron  columns  rested  a  transverse 
girder,  and  on  the  two  tranverse  girders  rested  the  ends  of  the  two  lift- 
ing girders.  When  in  position,  each  lifting  girder  was  directly  over 
and  parallel  to  a  saddle.  The  saddles  were  then  secured^to  the  lifting 
girders  by  passing  the  steel  wire  through  the  before-mentioned  holes  in 
the  saddles  and  up  over  cast-iron  blocks  on  the  lifting  girders.  The 
wire  was  thus  passed  continuously  around  with  three  hundred  and  fifty 
turns  for  each  saddle. 

The  six  jacks  were  then  set  under  the  transverse  girders  and  resting 
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on  the  caps  of  the  wrought-iron  columns,  in  the  space  through  which  the 
bod  was  to  pass — tliroe  jacks  under  each  transverse  girder.  The  bed 
was  then  hoisted  on  the  side  toward  the  river  and  temporarily  sup- 
ported, close  under  the  cables,  by  a  wrought-iron  frame,  the  end  of  the 
bed  next  to  the  tower  resting  on  rollers  to  allow  of  its  being  easily 
moved.  The  cast-iron  saddle  beds,  rollers  and  steel  plates  were  then 
raised  and  conveniently  placed  on  the  staging,  betw  een  the  towers. 

The  .six  jacks  were  then  operated  simultaneously,  thus  lifting  the 
transverse  girders,  which  raised  the  longitudinal  girders,  carrying  the 
saddles  and  cables  with  them.  As  the  transverse  girders  raised, 
the  iron  shim  plates  were  inserted,  between  their  ends  and  the 
tops  of  the  cast-iron  columns,  till  a  sufficient  number  of  the  plates  had 
been  inserted  to  keep  the  saddles  clear  of  the  old  rollers,  when  the  jacks 
Lad  been  discharged.  As  this  required  a  considerable  number  of  the 
plates,  it  w\as  necessary  to  drive  them  in  pretty  firmly  with  a  hammer, 
otherwise  their  irregularities  would  keep  them  sufiiciently  sejiarated  to 
allow  the  heavy  weight  to  fall  through  a  considerable  distance  and  iDro- 
duce  a  disagreeable  shock.  After  the  whole  weight  had  been  thus 
tranferred  to  the  cast-iron  columns,  the  jacks  were  again  forced  up 
against  the  girders,  with  a  fair  pressure,  for  additional  safety.  The 
weight  now  rested  on  the  iron  work. 

The  old  bed  was  next  raised,  clear  of  the  masonry,  and  suspended 
by  rods  to  the  lifting  girders.  The  upper  three  courses  of  masonry 
■were  then  removed.  The  jacks  were  then  set  to  one  side,  and  into  the 
olear  space,  thus  made  for  it,  the  large  wrought-iron  bed  was  moved, 
correctly  placed,  and  bolted  to  the  caps.  The  old  bed  "sv as  then  lowered 
onto  the  new  one,  the  rollers  taken  out  and  throw^n  to  the  ground,  and 
the  old  bed-jdate  temporarily  placed  on  the  iron  frame  which  had  sup- 
ported th^  new  bed. 

It  now  remained  only  to  x^lace  the  steel  plates,  rollers  and  saddle 
beds  on  the  new  bed,  sat  the  jacks  on  the  ends  of  the  new  bed,  under- 
neath the  transverse  girders,  lift  them  high  enough  to  release  the  shims, 
which  were  then  removed,  and  by  simultaneously  discharging  the  jacks, 
the  saddles  were  allowed  to  settle  i^ermanently  onto  their  new  beds.  This 
completed  the  transfer  for  that  tower.  Each  of  the  four  towers  were 
•successively  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

The  stone  towers  had  then  to  be  removed.  While  this  was  being 
done  it   was   necessary  to   temi3orarily  supply  the  place  of  the  longi- 
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tucUnal  bracing,  bv  woolen  shores  against  various  parts  of  the  masonry. 
As  rapidly  as  the  sections  of  iron  work  were  uncovered,  the  iron  struts 
and  rods  were  put  in  and  secured. 

After  all  the  prej^arations  for  a  transfer  were  completed,  the  time 
consumed  in  making  the  change,  including  the  removal  of  the  top  three 
courses  of  masonry  and  the  old  bed-plate,  was  eight  and  one-half  hours, 
excepting  in  the  case  of  the  first  one  which  required  longer  time. 

Trains  were  not  allowed  on  the  bridge  while  the  transfer  was  being 
made. 

The  total  weight  raised  by  the  six  jacks  was  about  650  tons.  Two 
men  were  at  each  jack  to  operate  it. 

Condition  of  the   Old    Towers  as  Developed  by   the   Progress  of 

THE  Work. 

In  cutting  away  the  faces  of  the  old  towers  at  the  tops,  the  stones 
were  found  to  be  cracked  through  vertically,  some  of  them  in  several 
places.  Some  of  the  stones  were  not  more  than  half  bedded  near  the 
top,  so  that,  in  some  cases,  a  two-foot  rule  could  be  inserted  its  whole 
length  and  swung  around  in  the  space.  In  such  cases  the  sjDace  had  to 
be  filled  with  cement  before  the  cutting  was  allowed  to  proceed. 

When  the  weight  was  lifted  from  the  old  bed-jDlate,  it  raised  in  the 
middle  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  In  removing  the  top  three  courses, 
the  interior  stones  were  found  to  be  badly  shattered  in  every  direction, 
and  in  barring  them  out  they  flaked  into,  spawls.  While  the  stones 
were  thus  broken  uj),  the  cement  gave  indications  of  having  been  ex- 
cellent. 

When  access  to  the  old  rollers  was  obtained  they  were  found  to  be  em- 
bedded in  cement  and  iron  rust,  the  spaces  between  them  and  between 
their  ends  and  the  ribs  of  the  bed-plate  being  filled  with  this  cement, 
which  had  become  so  firm  that  a  chisel  bar  was  required  in  extricating 
the  rollers.  Thus  each  roller  was  lying  in  a  trough,  and  whatever  water 
found  its  way  in  there  could  only  escape  by  evaporation.  While  this 
cement  had  originally  allowed  the  roller  some  motion,  the  corrosion 
■caused  by  the  water  operating  upon  the  iron  surface,  kept  clean  hj  the 
heavy  rolling  pressure,  had  flattened  the  bottom  sides  of  the  rollers  more 
than  aV  inch,  and  produced  de^Dressions  in  the  bed  j^late  to  the  dejDth 
of  3%  inch,  and  in  these  depressions,  assisted  by  the  iron  rust  and 
cement,  the  rollers  had  come  to  have  a  very  snug  bed.     The  top  of  the 
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roller  and  nador  sido  of  the  saddle,  although  Hlightly  rusty,  were  all  right 
and  true. 

In  view  of  the  condition  of  the  top  courses  of  masonry  and  of  the 
rollers,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  had  any  successful  i)lan  been 
adopted  to  resist  the  swaying  of  the  towers,  it  must  liave  n^sulted  in 
their  prompt  destruction  by  the  consequent  grinding  down  of  the  top. 

On  the  day  Avhen  the  second  transfer  was  made  the  thermometer 
stood  at  +  7°.  Ou  lifting  the  saddles  from  tlie  rollers  the  top  of  the 
tower  suddenly  sjn'ung  toward  the  river  f  inch.  It  can  only  be  con- 
jectured as  to  how  much  stress  was  imposed  upon  the  anchorage  in 
producing  this  bending  of  the  tower.  But  it  must  have  been  con- 
siderable. One  circumstance  which  occurred  will  aid  such  conjecture 
to  some  extent.  The  tojis  of  the  towers  on  the  Canadian  side  were 
found  to  be  about  two  inches  nearer  together  than  their  bases,  and  an 
effort  was  made  to  force  them  apart  with  one  of  the  large  jacks.  The 
distance  Avas  increased  jr  inch  with  little  trouble,  but  when  it  had  in- 
creased I  inch  the  timber  struts,  against  which  the  jack  was  pressing, 
began  to  buckle  and  the  attempt  was  abandoned.  There  wa^  at  that 
time  a  probable  pressure  of  60  tons  on  the  jack.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  'i  inch  is  the  amount  Avhich  60  tons  increased  the  distance 
by  bending  the  two  towers  in  opposite  directions  it  will  be  seen  that 
bending  one  alone  ^  inch  would  require  a  very  much  greater  force. 

The  removal  of  the  old  towers  was  a  somewhat  tedious  process  for 
the  following  reasons: 

First. — The  work  was  done  among  the  columns,  rods,  struts,  clamps 
and  temporary  wooden  shores. 

Second. — It  was  done  in  freezing  winter  weather. 

Third. — Each  course  was  connected  with  the  course  below  it  by 
several  iron  dowels. 

So  far  as  I  could  learn  no  whole  stone  was  found  in  taking  the  towers 
down  to  the  level  of  the  new  pedestals,  which  was  as  low  as  they  were 
removed. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  express  my  satisfaction,  at  the  disposition 
manifested  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Detroit  Bridge  and  Iron  Works  to 
make  the  workmanship  first-class,  and  also  to  thank  their  erecting  fore- 
man, Mr.  J.  H.  Stoughtion,  for  his  uniform  caution  in  erecting  the  iron, 
work  and  for  his  valuable  assistance  while  making  the  transfers. 
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REPORT  OF  PROGRESS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE^ON 
THE  COMPRESSIVE  STRENGTH  OF  CEMENTS 
AND  THE  COMPRESSION  OF  MORTARS  AND 
SETTLEMENT  OF  MASONRY. 


Presented  at  the  Annual  Convention,  July  iin,  1887.* 


Your  Committee  have  been  able  to  make  .some  j)rogress  during  ther 
past  six  months,  but  not  so  much  as  they  had  hoped,  and  beg  leave  to 
make  a  partial  report  and  continue  their  work,  deferring  a  final  report 
until  such  time  as  they  feel  they  have  accomplished  that  for  which  they 
were  appointed. 

Professor  Swain,  by  the  aid  of  two  of  his  students  (Messrs.  William 
C.  Gushing  and  Walter  F.  Thompson),  has  extended  the  experiments 
upon  changes  of  dimension  during  induration  to  our  American  cements. 
From  an  extensive  memoir,  comprising  as  well  their  experiments  upon  a 
number  of  other  points  foreign  to  our  investigation,  we  condense  the 
following  statement.  This  was  partially  reported  upon  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  January,  and  we  omit  the  description  of  apparatus  which 
was  then  given,  f 

*  Committee:  Messrs.  F.  CoUingwood,  D.  J.  Whittemore,  W,  W.  Maclay,  T.  C.  McCollom. 
George  F.  Swain,  and  A.  V.  Abbott. 
t  Proceedings,  January,  1887,  p.  5, 
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The  ciMiients  used  were  F.  ( ).  Norton's  liosendalo  (marked  L);  New- 
ark and  Ro8endal('((N);  James  (E);  Hoffman  (W);  Anclior(T);  Standard 
(Y);  Taylor's  Portland  (X);  and  Keystone  Portland  (/). 

From  each  mixture  of  each  cement  two  ^-iiicli  cubes  were  made,  tli*- 
mixtures  being,  1st,  neat  cement,  2d,  one  cement,  one  sand.  Of  two  ot 
the  cements,  one  cement  and  three  sand  were  also  tried. 

The  i)oints  over  which  measures  were  taken  by  the  instrument  de- 
scribed in  our  last  report  were  conical-headed  brass  tacks  driven  in  aftei- 
a  set  of  from  one  hour  to  one  day.  It  was  here  that  the  first  difhcultv 
arose,  as  in  a  few  cases  irrejjfularities  in  measurements  were  traced  to 
imperfect  setting  of  the  tacks. 

One  specimen  of  each  jiair  of  cubes  was  left  in  the  air,  tlie  other  in 
•water. 

Both  horizontal  diameters  (the  measurements  are  marked  A  and  B 
respectively  in  the  table)  were  measured;  the  gauge  reading  taken  to 
the  ten-thousandth  of  an  inch  (this  being  the  unit  in  the  table  of 
differences  appended),  and  the  readings  were  repeated  at  each  observa- 
tion from  three  to  eight  times. 

The  intervals  of  the  observations  were  one  day,  two  days;  one,  two, 
four,  six,  eight  and  twelve  weeks.  A  careful  examination  of  the  correc- 
tions, due  to  unavoidable  moderate  differences  of  temperature  in  the 
measuring  apparatus  and  specimens  at  the  several  observations,  showed 
them  to  be  so  small  as  to  cause  no  change  in  the  result. 

An  examination  of  the  table  warrants  the  conclusions  already  reached 
hj  other  observers,  that  in  general : 

Fi?^st. — Cement  mortars  hardening  in  air  diminish  in  linear  dimen- 
rflions  at  least  to  the  end  of  twelve  weeks,  and  in  most  cases  progress- 
ively. 

Second. — Cement  mortars  hardening  in  water  increase  in  like  manner 
'but  to  a  less  degree. 

The  experimenters  claim  that  the  exceptions  to  these  rules  seen  in 
i;he  table  are  due  to  inaccurate  measurements,  the  first  measurements 
Toeing  in  some  cases  taken  too  soon,  when  the  tacks  were  not  rigid. 
Other  causes  were  mentioned  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  detail.  The 
•changes  for  the  first  two  weeks  are  not  so  regular  as  for  subsequent 
periods. 

Third. — The  contractions  and  expansions  are  greatest  in  neat  cement 
mortars. 
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Increase  or  decrease  in  sides  of  5-inch  cubes  from  the  first  day  after  mixing  up  to  the  age  of  twelve  weeks.   The  units  expressing  the  differences  are  each  i 

+  denotes  increase,  —  denotes  decrease. 
The  first  reading  in  each  case  is  for  the  neat  cement;  the  second  for  1  cement  to  1  sand;  the  third  for  1  cement  to  3  sand. 
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Fourth. — Tlio  quick  setting  cements  N  and  L  show  the  greatest  con- 
traction when  neat.  W,  which  is  also  quick  setting,  does  not  however 
follow  the  rule. 

The  expansion  of  the  quick  setting  cements  is  also  greater. 
Fifth. — The  changes  are  less  in  mortars  containing  sand. 
Sixth. — The  changes  are  less  in  water  than  in  air. 
Serenth. — The  contraction  is  at  the  end  of  twelve  weeks: 

For  neat  cement 0 .  14  per  cent,  to  0 .  32  per  cent. 

"    one  cement,  one  sand  .  .0.08  "  0.17        " 

Eighth. — The  expansion  at  the  end  of  twelve  weeks  is: 

For  neat  cement 0.04  per  cent,  to  0.25  per  cent. 

"   one  cement,  one  sand  .  .0.0  "  0.08       " 

Ninth. — The  contraction  or  expansion  is  essentially  the  same  m  all 
directions, 

By  comparing  these  figures  for  American  cements  with  those  given 
by  Bauschinger  for  foreign  brands,  there  is  a  strking  agreement. 

He  gives  (see  our  previous  rej^orts)  for  neat  cement,  contractions  in 
air  in  sixteen  weeks  of  12  to  34  j)er  cent.,  and  for  one  cement  to  three  sand, 
8  to  15  per  cent.  For  expansion  of  neat  cement  in  water  in  sixteen 
weeks  1  to  15  per  cent, ,  and  for  one  cement  to  three  sand,  0  to  2  per  cent. 
The  expansions  being  less  in  his  experiments.  The  experimenters 
on  our  American  cements  however,  consider  the  25  per  cent,  expansion 
(Si3ecimen  N  in  the  table)  as  probably  erroneous,  for  reason  given  by 
them. 

Comparing  the  average  co-efficients  of  expansion,  we  have: 
For  nine  cements,  neat,  by  Prof.  Bauschinger..   0.00048  in  16  weeks. 

"   English  Portland,  neat,  by  Mr.  Grant 0.00084  "     3  months. 

"   American  cements,  neat,  by  present  table .. .   0.00105  "  12  weeks. 
"  "  "  omitting  the  one  claimed 

in  error 0.00085  •'  12       " 

agreeing  closely  with  Mr.  Grant's. 

Plates  XXVII  to  XXX  have  been  prepared  from  the  table  to  illus- 
trate the  subject  graphically,  and  the  Plate  XXXI  shows  the  same 
for  Professor  Bauschinger's  table. 

Mr.  Maclay,  of  the  committee,  has  sent  a  few  results  of  experiments 
on  absorption  which  are  of  interest.  From  accurate  weighings  he  gives 
the  following  table  of  gains  in  weight  in  perfectly  dry  mortars  after 
immersion  in  fresh  water  for  the  times  stated. 


2l(i 
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romcnt. 


Sand. 


IU)8cu»lale 1  2  parts. 

I 

"        11  part. 

Portlaud 1  3  parts. 

"  ueat 10  part. 


12  hours' 
imiiK'rHioD. 


36  hmirR'    !      7  day** 
iiiiincrHlon.i  immcrsioD. 


11  per  cent.  11  per  cent.  11  per  cent. 
11        "  11        "  11 

9.2     "  10.9     "  ,10.9     <■ 


11. i 


11.2 


12.06 


79  days' 
iiniiiorHion. 


15.40  per  cent. 
15.06 

'l.-).08 
13  08 


The  mortars,  it  is  seen,  gained  less  tlia^n  the  neat  Portland  up  to 
seven  days,  after  which  the  neat  Portland  absorbs  least. 

Mr.  Maclay  also  sends  some  results  of  compression  tests  on  cylinders 
24 i  inches  long  and  4^  inches  diameter. 

TABLE    No.  2. 
Compression  tests  of  three  cylinders  24^  inches  long  and  4}  inches  in 
diameter  (area  13i^o%  square  inches)  made   from  (Hammil  &   Gil- 
lispie's)  Portland  cement. 


Neat  Cement,  10-i  days  old. 

1  Cement,  2  Sand,  3  mos.  old. 

1  Cement,  3  Sand,  2  mos.  old. 

Load  lbs. 

Comp . 

Differ- 

Compression 

1 
Differences. 

Compression 

Differences. 

sq.  iQ. 

inches. 
0.0237 

ences. 

inches. 

inches. 

100 

0.0062 

150 

.0250 

13 

0.0010 

.0095 

33 

200 

.0267 

17 

.0023 

13 

.0135 

40 

250 

.0283 

16 

.0035 

12 

.0175 

40 

300 

.0300 

17 

.0050 

15 

.0220 

45 

350 

.0323 

23 

.0073 

23 

.0253 

33 

400 

.0352 

29 

.0097 

24 

.0290 

37 

450 

.0375 

23 

.0115 

18 

.0330 

40 

500 

.0402 

27 

.0142 

27 

.0383 

53 

550 

.0427 

25 

.0168 

26 

.0433 

50 

600 

.0450 

23 

•019(t 

22 

.04S0 

47 

650 

.0473 

23 

.0210 

20 

.0567 

87 

700 

.0495 

22 

.0230 

20 

.06.53 

86 

750 

.0515 

20 

.0270 

40 

750  pounds 

800 

.0.^35 

20 

.0290 

20 

crushed. 

850 

.0553 

18 

.0310 

20 

900 

.0570 

17 

.0330 

20 

950 

.0587 

17 

.0367 

37 

1000 

.0600 

13 

.0403 

36 

1050 

.0610 

10 

.0450 

47 

1  100 

.0630 

20 

1  125  pounds 

1  150 

.0643 

13 

crushed. 

1200 

.  06.50 

7 

1250 

.0677 

27 

1300 

.0697 

20 

1350 

.0710 

13 

1400 

.0737 

27 

1450 

.0753 

16 

1  500 

.0760 

7 

1  550 

.0770 

10 

16U0 

.0777 

7 

1650 

.0780 

3 

1700 

.0793 

13 

1  750 

.0813 

20 

1  800 

.0840 

27 

1  850 

.0.-47 

7 

4  358 

Crushed. 

I 
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The  first  test  in  the  table  is  of  neat  cement  at  a  little  over  three 
months  old.  The  results,  it  will  be  seen,  are  somewhat  irregular,  and  no 
one  point  can  be  assigned  as  a  limit  of  elasticity. 

On  the  contrary,  the  compressions  for  equal  increment  of  strain  grow 
gradually  less. 

At  200  pounds  per  square  inch  the  co-efficient  of  compression  per  100 
pounds  of  load  is  0.00054;  at  500  pounds  it  is  0.00033;  at  700  pounds 
it  is  0.00029;  at  1000  pounds,  0.00024;  at  1500  pounds,  0.00021;  and 
at  1  850  pounds,  or  just  before  crushing,  it  is  0.00019. 

Examining  the  similar  prism  mixed  of  one  cement  and  two  sand,  we 
find  co-efficient  at  200  pounds  is  0.000047;  at  500  pounds,  0.000116;  at 
700  pounds,  0.000138;  at  1  000  pounds,  0.000164;  the  specimen  crushing 
at  1 125  pounds. 

Here  we  see  the  change  is  in  the  opposite  direction,  gradually  in- 
creasing; beginning  with  less  than  one-tenth  of  that  of  neat  cement,  and 
at  1  000  pounds  being  two-thirds  of  that  of  neat  cement. 

Examining  the  prism  mixed  three  to  one,  and  two  months  old,  we  get 
at  200  pounds,  0.000276;  at  500  pounds,  .000313;  at  700  pounds,  0.000381; 
being  one-half  that  of  the  neat  cement  at  200  pounds,  and  one-third 
greater  at  700  pounds. 
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PORTLAND    CEMENT    TESTING 


By  Heney  Faija,  M.  Inst.  C.  E. 
Read  December  1st,  1886. 


The  object  of  testing  cement  is  to  determine  its  constructive  value, 
while  the  necessities  of  a  test  are  that  it  should  be  expeditious,  com- 
plete, and  reliable.  That  all  tests  should  be  carried  out  in  a  similar 
manner  is  desirable,  so  that  the  comparative  value  of  different  cements 
may  be  determined.  Most  large  users  of  cement  have  each  a  system 
peculiar  to  themselves  for  carrying  out  a  cement  test,  so  that  the  results 
they  obtain  are  of  value  to  themselves  as  comi^arative  tests.  Each  of 
these  therefore  acknowledges  indirectly  the  value  of  a  uniform  system  of 

These  remarks  on  Cement  Testing  have  been  suggested  by  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  a  Uniform  System  for  Tests  of  Cement, 
appointed  by  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  (Trans. ,  Vol. 
XIV.)  They  can  scarcely  be  considered  a  criticism,  nor  can  they  be 
taken  as  forming  any  part  of  a  discussion  on  any  of  the  points  mentioned 
in  the  report;  for,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  author  agrees  with  the  sug- 
gestions and  advice  given  therein.  They  are  really  only  a  resume  of  the 
author's  system  of  carrying  out  a  cement  test,  a  system  which  he  has 
adopted  and  develoj^ed,  after  many  years'  experience  in  testing  cement, 
as  being  simple,  expeditious,  and  enabling  a  just  estimation  being 
arrived  at  of  the  value  of  the  sample  under  consideration  for  con- 
structional purposes,  and  as  such  they  may  throw  a  little  additional  light 
on  a  subject  which  the  committee  have  already  so  fully  and  ably  dealt 
with. 
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carrying  out  a  test.  Now,  clearly,  that  which  is  good  for  and  of  use  to 
the  individual,  must  be  of  ecjual  use  to  the  multitude,  /.  c. ,  the  whole 
of  the  professions  and  trades  that  are  connected  with  the  cement 
industry,  whether  as  buyers,  sellers,  makers,  or  users.  In  fact  it  is 
generally  acknowledged  that  a  uniform  system  for  carrying  out  a 
cement  test  is  a  desirable  object  to  attain.  But  there  seem  to  be  so 
many  prejudices  to  be  overcome,  both  among  users  and  manufacturers, 
for  the  systems  which  they  have  each  individually  adopted,  that  at  all' 
events  in  England  it  does  not  seem  at  all  likely  that  any  uniform  system 
will  ever  be  adopted,  though  in  course  of  years  the  rationale  of  a  cement 
test  may  be  more  generally  understood  and  appreciated,  in  which  case 
it  may  be  expected  that  tests  will  be  carried  out  on  somewhat  ajiproxi- 
mate  lines. 

In  most  countries  on  the  Continent  of  EurojDe  a  uniform  system  has 
been  devised  and  put  in  force  by  the  respective  governments,  and  the 
report  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers  to  investigate  the  matter  is  a  paper  which  deserves  the  most 
serious  and  careful  consideration  of  all  persons  interested  in  the  subject. 
Without  giving  a  specification,  it  supplies  all  the  information  necessary 
to  enable  each  user  to  draft  such  a  specification  as  will  suit  his  special 
requirements,  and  gives  most  carefully  considered  and  valuable  instruc- 
tions for  the  guidance  of  those  who  have  to  carry  out  the  test.  If  any- 
thing in  the  report  is  to  be  regretted,  it  is  the  modesty  with  which  the 
committee  put  forward,  as  recommendations  only,  the  result  of  their 
labors. 

There  are  one  or  two  points  in  the  report  which  invite  discussion^ 
notably  where  it  is  suggested  that  the  quality  of  a  cement  may,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  be  determined  b}^  the  brand  on  the  outside  of  the  barrels, 
A  maker  may  have  a  great  reputation,  and  may,  as  a  rule,  produce  good 
cement,  but  it  is  out  of  all  reason  to  suppose  that  the  quality  of  his 
manufacture  does  not  occasionally  vary.  In  the  author's  opinion  the 
value  of  any  lot  of  cement  should  be  determined  by  properly  takea 
samples,  fairly  representing  the  delivery,  and  that  its  value  should  be 
determined  by  the  absolute  results  obtained  in  testing,  independently  of 
brand  or  other  knowledge  resj^ecting  the  manufacture. 

The  value  of  a  cement  may  be  determined  by  its  fineness,  and  its^ 
tensile  strength  at  two  dates.  The  greater  or  lesser  increase  in  strength 
between  the  two  dates  defines  the  growth,  and  determines  approximately 
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the  ultimate  strength  which  may  be  oxi)e(;ted  from  it.  In  i)ractico, 
a  test  at  three  days  from  ganging,  and  another  at  weven  <lay.s,  ('nal)h\s  a 
fiurticiently  accurate  determination  to  he  arrived  at.  The  greater  the  in- 
orease  in  strength  shown  between  those  two  dates,  the  longer  it  may  be 
expected  that  the  cement  will  continue  to  increase  in  strength,  and  the 
greater  the  ultimate  strength  obtained.  To  make  this  clearer,  tli(^ 
results  of  tests  of  twelve  diflferent  cements  are  given  in  Table  No.  1  in 
the  Appendix,  whereby  it  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  between  the 
three  and  seven  days  in  all  cases  fairly  indicates  the  strength  which  will 
be  develoi)ed  at  the  longer  dates. 

The  actual  strength  demanded  of  a  sample,  and  whether  it  shall  be 
quick  or  slow  setting  cement,  must  of  course  be  determined  by  the 
special  requirements  of  the  work.  But  clearly  a  quick  setting  cement, 
which  shows  but  a  small  increase  between  its  strength  at  three  and  seven 
days,  and  which  will  probably  acquire  its  greatest  strength  in  a  short 
time,  should  develop  a  greater  strength  at  the  seven  days  than  a  slower 
setting  one,  which  may  continue  to  increase  in  strength  for  a  consid- 
erably longer  period. 

It  may  be  here  added  that  quick  setting  cements  as  a  rule  attain  their 
greatest  strength  in  about  six  months;  after  then  there  seems  to  be  a 
slight  falling  off  in  strength,  but  to  what  cause  this  is  due  has  yet  to  be 
determined,  as  there  seems  no  reason,  theoretical  or  practical,  why  a 
strength  once  attained  should  be  partially  lost. 

The  adhesive  test  is  unquestionably  an  uncertain  and  untrustworthy 
one.  The  adhesion  of  a  cement  to  any  material  depends  as  much  on 
the  nature  of  the  other  material  as  on  the  cement,  and  even  where  seem- 
ingly similar  surfaces  are  secured,  it  is  impossible  to  be  sure  that  there 
•may  not  exist  slight  differences  which  will  affect  the  result  obtained. 

The  same  argument,  in  the  author's  opinion,  applies  to  what  is  known 
liere  as  the  sand  test,  with  the  further  additional  disadvantage  that  a 
considerably  greater  amount  of  skill  is  required  to  gauge  a  sand  bri- 
quette than  to  gauge  one  of  neat  cement.  The  ordinary  practice  for 
carrying  out  a  sand  test  here  is  by  gauging  one  part  of  cement  with 
three  parts  of  standard  sand  by  weight,  using  as  little  water  as  practi- 
cable; and  the  usual  specification  is  that  briquettes  gauged  in  this  man- 
ner shall  be  placed  in  water  in  twenty-four  hours,  where  they  shall 
remain  until  due  for  testing,  and  that  they  shall  be  tested  at  twenty- 
eight  days  from  gauging,  and  carry  a  tensile  strain  of  two  hundred 
pounds. 
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The  standard  sand  used  here  is  a  clean  white  sand  which  is  found  at 
Leighton  Buzzard.  It  is  washed  and  sifted,  and  only  that  which  is  re- 
tained between  a  20  and  30-mesh  sieve  is  used  for  testing.  It  is  perhaps 
the  best  sand  which  can  be  readily  obtained  for  the  puri)0se,  but  that 
it  is  absolutely  constant  and  uniform  of  grain  and  nature  is  not  to  be 
expected.  Certainly  a  sand  test  made  with  other  sand  than  this,  though 
sifted  to  the  required  degree  of  fineness,  would  not  give  similar  results. 

The  principal  objection  to  the  sand  test  however,  is  the  difficulty  of 
manipulation.  It  is  hardly  skill  and  knowledge  of  cement  which  enables 
a  manipulator  to  obtain  a  good  result  from  a  sand  briquette;  it  seems  to 
be  a  peculiar  knack,  impossible  to  teach,  which  some  possess,  and  others 
ean  by  no  amount  of  jjractice  acquire.  It  is  further  questionable  if  the 
sand  test  gives  any  better  guide  as  to  the  value  of  the  cement  for  prac- 
tical purposes  than  the  three  and  seven  days'  neat  test,  for  it  will  readily 
be  admitted  that  a  standard  sand  is  an  impossible  sand  to  use  in  i:»rac- 
tical  work. 

The  fineness  suggested  in  the  report  is  the  same  that  has  been 
adopted  by  the  author,  viz. ,  ten  per  cent,  on  a  sieve  having  2  500  holes 
to  the  square  inch,  it  being  as  much  as  can  be  expected  of  the  manufact- 
urer, unless  an  additional  price  is  paid  for  extra  grinding,  as  modern 
machinery  will  not  allow  of  a  good  hard  clinker  being  economically 
ground  to  a  greater  fineness  than  this.  And  it  seems  to  be  rather  a 
question  for  the  user,  should  he  require  a  greater  degree  of  fineness, 
whether  it  is  more  economical  to  pay  the  manufacturer  an  extra  price 
for  finer  grinding,  or  use  more  cement  in  ijroportion  to  his  aggregate. 

The  most  imj^ortant  point  however,  is  in  the  first  instance  to  deter- 
mine the  soundness  of  a  cement,  i.  e.,  absence  of  "checking  or  crack- 
ing," or  what  is  called  in  this  country  "blowing."  Given  that  a  cement 
shows  that  it  will  at  some  future  day  blow,  it  is  evidently  of  no  value, 
no  matter  to  what  degree  of  fineness  it  may  be  ground,  or  what  tensile 
strength  it  may  develop  within  the  limits  of  time  of  a  test.  Many 
cements  will  give  good  results  at  the  three  and  seven  days,  and  even 
sometimes  at  the  twenty-eight  days,  but  will  eventually  "blow,"  and 
the  ordinary  means  of  determining  the  soundness  of  a  cement  are,  in 
the  author's  opinion,  insufficient.  For  this  purpose  the  author  devised 
an  apparatus  which  he  calls  a  steamer,  and  which,  through  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  T.  C.  McCollom,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  has  been  presented  to  the 
society.     The  apparatus  is  strictly  accurate  in  theory.     The  causes  of 
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"blowing"  in  the  cemont  aro  that  it  may  have  an  actual  exc^ess  of  lime 
in  its  conii)03iti(>n;  or  it  may  be  that  the  manufacture  in  one  or  other  of 
its  stn^es  has  not  boen  i)roi)(»rly  carried  out.  But  in  all  cases  the  blow- 
ing- is  due  to  a  portion  of  the  lime  bcinf(  uncombined  with  the  silica 
aud  alumina,  aud  the  action  which  takes  place  in  iho  ai)paratuH  is  either 
the  rapid  development  of  the  setting  properties,  if  the  cement  be  sound; 
or,  in  the  case  of  the  cement  being  unsound,  the  rapid  development  of 
those  characteristics  which  render  it  so. 

The  apparatus  has  been  in  constant  use  in  the  author's  laboratory 
for  the  last  four  years,  and  he  is  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that  once  or 
twice  when  he  has  ignored  the  warning  given  by  the  apparatus  he  has 
found  himself  in  error. 

The  author  generally  makes  three  pats  on  pieces  of  glass  or  other 
uon-porous  substance.  Pat  No.  1  may  be  left  in  the  air  for  the  deter- 
mination of  color,  if  such  is  of  any  value.  Pat  No.  2  is  put  in  water  as 
soon  as  it  is  considered  set;  this  is  more  to  determine  the  time  of  set 
than  for  any  other  purpose,  Pat  No.  3  is  treated  in  the  apjjaratus,  a 
sketch  of  which  is  given  in  Fig.  1,  Plate  XXXII.  It  consists  of  two  vessels, 
one  within  the  other,  a  water  space  being  thus  maintained  between 
them,  which  assists  in  equalizing  the  temperature  of  the  inner  or  work- 
ing vessel,  which  vessel  contains  water  up  to  the  level  shown,  and  above 
the  w^ater  are  racks  on  w  hich  the  pats  are  first  placed.  By  means  of  a 
gas  jet  the  water  in  the  inner  vessel  is  maintained  at  an  even  temjDera- 
ture  of  110  degrees  Fahr. ,  the  space  above  the  water  being  therefore 
filled  wdth  vapor  rising  therefrom,  which  is  at  a  temperature  of  about 
100  degrees  Fahr.  The  apparatus  is  covered,  and  through  the  cover  a 
thermometer  is  inserted,  so  that  any  rise  or  fall  in  temperature  may  be 
immediately  observed  and  corrected  by  raising  or  lowering  the  gas  jet. 

Directly  the  pat  is  gauged  it  is  placed  on  the  racks  in  the  upper  jDart 
of  the  vessel.  It  will  be  found  that  even  very  slow  setting  cements  will, 
in  this  moist  heat,  be  perfectly  set  in  a  few  hours;  it  is  however  usual 
to  leave  the  j)ats  on  the  racks  for  six  or  seven  hours,  when  they  are  re- 
moved from  the  racks  and  placed  in  the  warm  water.  This  time  how- 
ever is  only  a  matter  of  convenience,  as  by  this  arrangement  pats  gauged 
in  the  morning  are  left  on  the  racks  all  day,  and  are  placed  in  the  water 
before  leaving  in  the  evening.  They  are  left  in  the  water  (the  tempera- 
ture being  maintained  throughout  the  night),  and  are  examined  the 
next  morning.  Tf  the  pats  are  then  perfectly  sound,  the  author  has  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  the  cement  is  a  perfectly  sound  and  safe  one  to 
use,  and  the  briquettes  are  then  made  to  ascertain  whether  the  sample 
complies  with  the  other  conditions  of  the  specification.  Should  any 
indications  of  blowing  appear  in  the  pat,  the  cement  is  laid  out  in  a  thin 
layer  to  cool,  as  it  is  possible  that  the  cement  may  have  blown  through 
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being  ovor  fresh,  aiul  that  a  few  davH'  cooling  would  render  it  sound. 
If,  however,  pats  made  from  cement  which  has  been  cooled  for  three  or 
four  davs  still  blow,  it  i.s  ab.solutelv  certain  that  the  cement  is  an  un- 
sound ()n(>,  and  will  at  some  future  day  blow  and  destroy  the  work  in 
which  it  has  been  used.  The  great  advantage  of  this  test  is  that  it  ena- 
bles the  soundness  of  a  cement  being  determined  with  c(>rtainty  in  a  few 
hours. 

In  manipulating  cement  for  testing,  the  author  finds  mechanical 
means  infinitely  sui)erior  and  more  constant  in  results  tlian  hand- 
gauging.  The  apparatus  which  he  uses  is  one  which  he  patented  some 
years  ago.  It  simply  consists  of  stirrers  revolving  round  their  own  axis 
in  one  direction,  and  round  the  pan  in  the  reverse.  Fig.  2,  Plate  XXXII, 
shows  generally  the  appearance  of  the  machine.  The  author  always 
gauges  five  briquettes  at  a  time,  as  by  that  means  a  better  average  result 
is  obtained  than  when  briquettes  are  gauged  separately.  For  this  pur- 
l)Ose  he  has  the  five  moulds  fixed  together  on  a  single  bed  i)late.  Ihe 
five  moulds  require  thirty  ounces  of  cement  to  fill  them.  The  stirrers 
are  removed  from  the  ganger  and  the  cement  put  in.  The  stirrers,  which 
are  fixed  to  the  top  framing  of  the  machine,  are  then  replaced,  and  the 
required  (piantity  of  water  added;  the  handle  of  the  machine  is  turned 
for  a  minute  or  so  until  the  cement  gives  indications  of  balling.  The 
stirrers  are  then  again  removed,  the  pan  taken  ofi"  the  bench,  and  the 
cement  knocked  uj)  with  a  spatula  to  one  side  of  it,  and  turned  out  on  to 
the  gauging  slate.  It  is  then  knocked  up  with  a  trowel  into  a  convenient 
form,  and  the  five  briquette  moulds  filled  and  lightly  rammed  in  the 
usual  way  to  remove  air  bubbles.  Sand  briquettes  are  gauged  in  an  ex- 
actly similar  manner,  beyond  that  the  sand  and  cement  are  mixed  dry  in 
the  machine  before  the  water  is  added. 

A  matter  which  is  of  great  importance  in  obtaining  the  best  results 
in  testing,  is  that  the  minimum  of  water  ^-liould  be  used  in  gauging. 
The  actual  amount  of  water  of  crystallization  found  in  a  perfectly  hard 
and  set  cement  is  only  about  ten  per  cent.  It  is  therefore  evident  that 
all  water  used  more  than  this  is  in  excess,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to 
manipulate  with  such  a  small  quantity,  added  to  which  di O'er ent  cements 
require  different  quantities  of  water  to  enable  them  to  be  properly 
gauged.  This  the  author  always  determines  by  experimental  jiats  made 
IDreviously  to  gauging  the  briquettes  for  testing. 

It  is  with  a  very  great  deal  of  satisfaction  that  the  author  finds  that 
your  committee  recommend  in  their  report  that  the  rate  of  speed  at 
which  the  strain  should  be  put  on  to  a  briquette  when  being  tested  is 
400  ijounds  per  minute,  it  being  the  same  which  he  has  adopted  for 
some  time,  and  which  he  recommended  in  a  paper  presented  to  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  here  three  years  ago.*  The  only  reason 
he  had  in  fixing  this  speed  was  that  it  was  a  convenient  one;  but  it  is 

*See  Proceedings  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  LXXV,  page  225  and  following. 
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most  important  that  a  standard  rate  of  speed  should  in  all  cases  be 
adopted.  In  the  paper  above  referred  to,  he  gave  the  results  of  several 
hundred  experiments  he  had  made  in  appl_vin<;  the  strain  at  different 
rates  of  speed.     The  different  speeds  at  which  he  worked  were: 

100  i^ounds  in   1  second.  100  pounds  in  30  seconds. 

100  "  15  seconds.  100  •♦  nO 

100  pounds  in  120  seconds. 

and  the  results  obtained  are  shown  in  Table  Xo.  2  in  Appendix. 

Taking  the  slowest  si3eed.  as  zero,  it  will  be  seen  that  an  increase  of 
nearly  twenty-five  per  cent  in  strength  is  obtained  by  adopting  the 
(piic-kest. 


Fig.  3. 

Fig.  3  gives  the  form  of  briquette  adojoted  by  the  author,  which 
seems  similar  in  form  to  that  recommended  by  your  committee.  So 
far  as  testing  machines  are  concerned,  there  is  nothing  much  to  say. 
They  are  simj^ly  weighing  machines,  and  that  one  which  is  the  most 
convenient  to  use,  the  least  liable  to  error,  the  easiest  to  check,  and  the 
most  economical  in  cost,  is  the  one  which  is  iDrobably  the  best  to  adopt. 
The  one  which  the  author  has  devised  and  patented  complies  with  most 
of  these  conditions,  and  as  he  has  had  the  honor  of  the  ac:-eptance  of 
one  by  your  society,  it  can  be  seen  by  any  of  its  members  at  the  society 
house. 

The  siDecification  which  may  be  deduced  from  the  foregoing  remarks 
is  as  follows: 

1.  Fin'^ness. — To  be  such  that  the  cement  will  all  pass  through  a  sieve 
having  625  holes  (25'-)  to  the  square  inch,  and  leave  only  ten  jDcr  cent, 
residue  when  sifted  through  a  sieve  having  2  500  holes  (50-)  to  the 
square  inch. 

2.  Expansion  or  Contraction. — That  a  pat  made  and  submitted  to  moist 
heat  and.  warm  water,  at  the  temperatures  and  in  the  apj^aratus  herein- 
before described,  shall  show  no  signs  of  blowing  in  twenty  four  hours. 

3.  Tensile  Strength. — Briquettes  which  have  been  gauged,  treated  and 
tested  in  the  prescribed  manner,  to  carry  an  average  tensile  strain,  with- 
out fracture,  of  at  least  176  pounds  at  the  expiration  of  three  days  from 
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gau^in^;  and  those  tested  at  the  expiration  of  seven  days  from  gauging 
to  show  an  iiicreaao  of  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  over  the  strength  of  those 
at  tliree  days,  but  to  carry  a  rainimuni  of  350  i)0und8  i)er  square  inch. 

It  will  be  found  that  this  si)ecificati()n  satisfies  most  rciiuircnieiits 
of  a  slow  setting  cement.  If  a  ([uick  setting  cement  is  wanted,  a 
greater  tensile  strength  (say  400  i)ound3)  might  be  asked  for  at  the  seven 
days,  but  the  increase  between  the  three  and  seven-day  tests  should  be 
reduced  to  say  twenty  or  twenty-five  per  cent.,  but  would  naturally 
vary  in  accordance  with  the  actual  (juickness  of  setting  developed  by 
the  cement. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  tensile  strengths  above  specified  are  low, 
but  to  ask  for  a  greater  strength  would  be  asking  for  that  which,  except 
under  special  conditions,  could  not  be  always  safely  attained.  Very  high 
tensile  strengths  at  early  dates  generally  indicate  a  cement  verging  on 
an  unsound  one.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  a  manufacturer  will 
always  try  to  be  well  on  the  safe  side  with  the  tensile  strength,  for  he 
not  only  has  to  comply  with  the  specification,  but  he  has  to  run  the 
risk  of  his  cement  being  gauged  and  tested  by  inexperienced  persons, 
who  w^ould  probably  be  more  likely  to  condemn  the  delivery  than  others 
of  greater  experience.  In  specifying  therefore  350  pounds,  the  user  may 
be  pretty  sure  that  he  will  obtain  a  cement  carrying  nearer  400  pounds, 
which,  for  a  slow  setting  cement,  is  certainly  ample  to  obtain  at  seven 
days;  while  with  the  quick  setting  cements  instead  of  400  pounds,  prob- 
ably 450  or  500  i^ounds  would  be  the  tensile  strength  developed. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  cannot  express  too  strongly  his  opinion  of 
the  desirability  and  importance  that  a  universal  and  standard  system  of 
testing  cement  should  be  adoi)ted,  in  order  that  results  obtained  in  test- 
ing may  be  of  value  and  for  comparison.  More  especially  does  this  apply 
between  two  countries  like  England  and  the  United  States,  where  a  large 
quantity  of  English  manufactured  cement  is  used.  A  test  is  made  here 
and  certain  results  obtained.  If  a  different  procedure  is  then  adopted  on 
its  arrival  in  the  United  States,  different  results  are  obtained,  and  unsat- 
isfactory arguments  follow.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  thanks  of  all 
makers  and  users  of  cement  in  the  two  countries  are  due  to  the  commit- 
tee appointed  by  your  society  for  the  very  serious  and  careful  attention 
which  they  have  given  to  the  subject,  and  the  lucid  way  in  which  their 
report  is  published,  and  it  is  only  his  full  conviction  of  the  importance 
of  this  subject  which  has  emboldened  the  author  to  address  your  society 
on  the  subject. 
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APPENDIX. 


TABLE  No.  1. 


No. 

3  days. 
Pounds. 

7  days. 

28  days. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

1 

360 

40() 

428 

2 

340 

388 

403 

3 

400 

448 

452 

4 

342 

350 

395 

5 

480 

551 

580 

6 

590 

658 

666 

7 

203 

381 

504 

8 

231 

420 

548 

9 

305 

515 

676 

10 

196 

387 

595 

11 

255 

518 

692 

12 

202 

458 

585 

13 

67 

312 

604 

14 

82 

380 

540 

Nos.  13  and  14  are  both  cements  tliat  were  not  set  in  twenty-four 
hours,  and  though  they  can  scarcely  be  considered  fair  cements  to  take 
as  examples  of  a  prineii^le,  they  undoubtedly  lend  considerable  weight 
to  the  argument.  The  results  obtained  are  very  peculiar,  more  especially 
in  the  case  of  No.  13,  where  the  seven  days'  test  is  five  times  greater  than 
the  three  days,  and  the  twenty-eight  days  twice  the  seven  days. 

TABLE  No.  2. 

100  iDOunds  in  120  seconds 400  pounds. 

100  ♦'  60         "       415 

100  "  30        "       430 

100  "  15        "       450 

100  "  1         ♦♦       493 
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THE  VENTUm  WATER  METER:  AN  INSTRUMENT 
MAKING  USE  OF  A  NEW  METHOD  OF  GAUG- 
ING WATER;  APPLICABLE  TO  THE  CASES  OF 
VERY  LARGE  TUBES,  AND  OF  A  SMALL  VALUE 
ONLY,  OF  THE  LIQUID  TO  BE  GAUGED. 


By  CiiEMENS  Herschel,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 
Eead  December  21st,  1887. 


"  Induction;  analogy ;  assumptions  founded  on  facts  and  unceasingly  rectified  by  additional 
observations:  a  genial  form  of  tact,  inborn,  but  strengthening  itself  by  making  nu- 
merous comparisons  between  its  indications  and  the  results  of  experiment;  euch  are  the 
principal  means  of  arriving  at  the  truth." — Laplace,  Des  divers  moyens  d'approcher  dela 
certitude. 


Some  additional  instrument  or  method  for  gauging  water  has  long- 
been  desired  by  h\draiilic  engineers.  In  the  case  of  water  flowing 
through  pipes,  as  in  city  water-works,  it  is  extremely  difficult  or  im- 
practicable to  meter  the  water,  as  soon  as  diameters  approaching  one 
foot,  or  quantities  approaching  one  million  gallons  daily,  are  reached. 
In  some  such  cases  the  stream  of  water  has  been  split  up  into  many 
smaller  ones,  each  of  which  was  then  furnished  with  a  meter,  and  the 
tail  water  of  these  meters  reunited — a  method  and  apparatus  so  cumber- 
some and  costly   as  to  be  rarely  applicable.     Taking  the  case,  on  the- 
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other  hand,  of  a  far  less  valuable  commodity,  viz.,  of  water  und  'r  littlo 
or  no  pressure,  about  to  be  or  after  it  has  been  used  for  power,  the  prac- 
tical difficulties  of  gauging  again  become  very  great.  Ordinary  meters 
iire  out  of  the  question,  owing  to  the  small  value  of  the  article  per  cubic 
foot,  and  to  the  i^roportionately  great  cost,  per  cul)ic  foot  of  water 
metered,  of  applying  a  mechanical  meter.  Still,  an  approach  to  meter- 
ing the  water  is  found,  when  the  turbine  or  other  water  motor  is  con- 
verted, by  previous  tests  or  experiments,  into  a  form  of  water  meter;  and 
this  method  is  doing  excellent  and  extensive  service  for  many  Avater- 
power  companies.  It  has  its  encumbrances,  as,  that  the  wheel  must  be 
sent  to  a  '*  testing  flume  "  before  it  is  set,  unless  it  can  be  tested  after 
setting,  at  a  cost  which  in  most  cases  is  prohibitory.  There  is  also 
some  water  used,  as  a  rule,  in  manufacturing  establishments,  which  does 
not  pass  through  the  wheel.  And  in  mills  that  use  cheap  wheels,  and 
change  their  wheels  frequently,  it  causes  considerable  work  and  exi:)eDse 
to  maintain  the  water  wheel  system  of  measurements. 

The  weir  is  seldom  iDcrmanently  applicable  to  such  cases,  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  setting  and  maintaining  it,  and  because 
it  diminishes  the  head  acting  on  the  wheel.  If  put  up-stream  from  the 
wheel,  it  must  take  the  form  of  a  movable  weir,  sliding  up  and  down  in 
grooves.  The  weir  edge  is  then  raised  or  lowered  until  the  quantity 
passing  the  weir  is  just  equal  to  the  draft  of  the  wheel ;  a  delicate 
operation,  and  applicable  only  in  the  case  of  experiments,  where  the 
engineer  has  full  control  of  the  wheel  as  well  as  of  the  rest  of  the  ap- 
paratus, and  as  a  last  resort.  Possibly  this  apparatus  has  a  future 
yet  before  it  for  restricting  the  use  of  water  in  those  cases  where 
some  slight  sacrifice  of  head  may  be  made,  and  where  an  overdraft 
on  the  part  of  any  water-taker  may  be  allowed  to  bring  about  its  own 
jDunishment,  in  the  shape  of  a  material  lowering  of  the  water-level  in 
the  penstock,  but  without  causing  other  damage.  When  not  needed 
for  purposes  of  restriction  or  of  metering,  it  could  be  lowered  out  of  the 
way  sufficiently  to  cause  scarcely  any  obstruction  to  the  draft  of  water;  or 
if  at  other  times  so  desired,  it  could  be  raised  sufficiently  to  act  as  a  head- 
gate.  Ice  in  the  winter  time  would  make  the  sliding  of  the  weir  portion 
in  its  grooves  somewhat  troublesome,  but  that  could  be  overcome  as 
it  is  overcome  in  the  case  of  similar  appliances.  PerhajDS  the  greatest 
objection  to  the  apparatus  in  actual  practice  is,  that  it  acts  so  harshly 
against  the  consumer,  when  moral  suasion,  with  constraining  forces  held 
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in  rt'Siuvc,  would  be*  moro  ailvisablo.  As  liiiiitiiif^  tlio  drut't  ol'  wator,  it  is- 
better,  Mian  for  inirposea  of  meterinfjj.  Liko  many  anotlicr  dovice,  it  lias 
its  advnntnf^es  and  its  disadvantages. 

If  tli(>  weir  bo  i)ut  in  its  usual  position,  down-stream  from  the  -wheel, 
the  ordinary  construction  of  tail-races,  wliicOi  are  generally  designed  to 
meet  the  wants  of  musk-rats  rather  than  those  of  hydraulic  engineers, 
becomes  a  serious  or  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  use  of  this  apparatus. 
In  some  few  cases  there  is  such  an  abundance  of  fall  that  a  i)ermanent 
Aveir  can  be  set  in  the  tail-race,  but  the  general  rule  permits  of  weirs 
only  during  experiments  made  on  wheels  after  they  are  set,  and  to  a  por- 
tion only  of  these  distinct  cases. 

To  establish  with  accuracy  an  economical  method  for  gauging  large 
quantities  of  flowing  water,  Mr.  James  B.  Francis,  Past  President  Am. 
Soc.  C.  E.,  some  thirty  years  ago  made  exj^eriments  Avitli  floating  tubes, 
in  rectangular  flumes,  as  recorded  in  his  "Lowell  Hydraulic  Experi- 
ments," third  edition,  1871.  And  his  method  has  since  then  done  good 
service  in  many  instances.  It  also  has,  however,  its  limitations;  requir- 
ing a  straight,  open,  rectangular  flume,  of  considerable  length,  in  which 
to  operate. 

Another  method  is  the  one  Avhicli  uses  the  current-meter,  an  ex- 
ample of  whose  best  work  is  described  in  "  Boston  Water-works,  Ad- 
ditional Supply,"  by  A.  Fteley,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  Its  limitations  con- 
sist in  delicacy  of  the  instrument,  which  renders  it  nigh  hopeless  to  ex- 
pect good  results,  or  even  to  save  the  instrument  whole,  when  it  is  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  average  engineer's  assistant;  and  in  the  fact  that 
instrument  makers  have  never  yet  been  brought  to  the  i^oint  of  selling 
current-meters  rated  and  ready  for  use;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  for 
each  one  who  wishes  to  use  the  current-meter,  to  build  and  maintain  a 
rating  apparatus  becomes  impracticably  onerous  and  exj)ensive. 

Still  another  method  lies  in  the  application  of  the  Pitot  tube,  and  of 
its  modified  forms,  one  of  which  makes  use  of  it  simultaneously  at  many 
points  distributed  over  the  cross  section  of  a  closed  or  other  conduit. 
And  there  are  other  instruments  described  in  hand-books  and  in  current 
literature  on  the  subject. 

It  has  long  seemed  to  the  wTiter  that  an  application  to  metering  water 
of  the  principle  involved  in  the  Bourdon  anemometer,  an  instrument 
which  has  been  used  to  measure  the  velocity  of  currents  of  air  in  mines, 
in  France,  would  yield  valuable  resiilts,  and  the  present  paper  is  in- 
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teudeJ  to  record  the  exi)erimeiits  made  and  the  residts  found  with  two 
sizes  of  water  meter  of  that  description.  Bourdon's  anemometer  is 
founded  upon  the  i3roperty  of  a  Vcnturi  tube  to  exercise  a  sucking 
action  through  holes  bored  into  its  narrowest  section.  Then  by  meas- 
uring the  intensity  of  this  aspiration  by  means  of  any  form  of  vacuum 
gauge,  and  establishing  the  relation  between  such  "vacuum  pressure" 
and  the  velocity  of  the  air  through  the  tube,  the  instrument  becomes  an 
anemometer. 

This  described  property  of  the  Venturi  tube  was  known  to  Venturi, 
and  may  be  found  detailed  at  length  in  the  account  of  his  experiments 
made  in  Modena  about  1791.  His  own  account  of  these  experiments 
was  iDublished  in  Paris  in  1797,  under  the  title  *'  Recherches  experimen- 
tales  sur  le  Princij^e  de  la  Communication  laterale  du  Mouvement  dans 
les  Fluids.'"^  But  Venturi  made  or  suggested  no  use  of  this  proi^erty, 
and  with  him  it  was  merely  a  curious  feature  in  the  working  of  his  appa- 
ratus. 

A  pump  made  upon  the  principle  of  the  Venturi  tube  may  be  found 
described  in  the  Zeitschrift  des  Ingenievr  ami  Arch.  Verein  in  Hanover, 
1873.  It  was  exhibited  by  Nagel  k  Co.,  of  Hamburg,  in  1869.  In  this 
case  the  orifice  into  the  throat  of  the  Venturi  tube  w^as  connected  by 
means  of  a  suction  pipe  with  the  water  to  be  pumped. 

And  the  following  schedule  gives   the  principal  dimensions  of  the 
apparatus : 

Fall  acting  through  the  Venturi  tube.   8  feet. 

Height  to  which  the  water  was  raised  8    " 

Diam.  of  suction  pipe 6  inches. 

Quantity  raised 1.75  cub.  ft.  per  sec. 

Area  at  outlet  of  Venturi  tube 33.3  square  inches. 

Area  at  smallest,  end 10. 1  " 

Area  at  throat,  or  narrowest  ^Dassage 
for  the  ' '  feed-water  " 3. 6 

Area  at  narrowest  section  of  suction 
water,  at  junction  with  the  '•  feed- 
water" i.O 

Note. — The  last  two  measurements  being  for  the  case  of  best  eflS- 
ciency  of  the  apparatus. 

This  pump  replaced  and  did  the  same  work  as  a  50  horse  power 
portable  engine  and  centrifugal  pump. 

*  See  Tracts  on  Hydraulics,  by  Thomas  Tredgold,  second  edition,  London,  1836;  or  Nichol- 
son's "Journal  of  Natural  Philoioi^hy,"  Vol.  Ill,  London,  1802,  for  English  translations.  Gil- 
bert's "  Annalen,"  Vol.  II  and  Vol.  Ill,  contain  a  German  translation. 
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Another  uao  made  of  the  Vonturi  tube  was  the  "  tliffusor,"  aR  applied 
by  Uriah  A.  Bovden  to  the  Fonrnevroa  tnrbino,  its  onico  haviiif^  boen 
to  increase  the  discharge  of  the  turbine,  and  (tonse(|Uciitly  its  eflfi- 
ciency;  which  ai>i)aratus  has  not,  however,  maintained  itself  in  practice, 
owing  to  its  cost  being  disproportionate  to  the  gain  accomplished  with 
it.* 

Then  came  the  Bourdon  Anemometer,  above  referred  to,  and  now  the 
instrument  herein  described,  the  Venturi  Water  Meter. f 

It  has  been  believed  by  some  that  the  Romans  made  use,  or  rather 
abuse,  of  the  properties  of  the  Venturi  tube,  to  take  water  unlawfully, 
the  Roman  water  rights  consisting,  generally,  of  the  right  to  insert  into 
the  i)ublit'  aqueducts  and  draw  water  through  a  calibered  and  officially 
stamped  circular,  tubular,  bronze  ajutage;  Avhicli  right,  it  has  been 
thought,  the  over-seltishly  disposed  then  tried  to  increase  in  value  by 
the  attachment,  at  the  down  stream  end  of  the  ajutage,  of  a  Venturi 
tube. 

Our  principal  source  of  knowledge  on  the  subject  is  Sextus  Julius 
Frontinus,  who,  to  speak  after  the  manner  of  the  moderns,  was  super- 
intendent, or  sole  water  commissioner,  of  the  water-works  of  Rome  in 
A.  D.  97,  having  been  appointed  in  that  year  by  the  Emperor  Nerva 
Augustus.  My  own  copy  of  Frontinus  is  in  German,  and  my  knowledge 
of  Latin  is  too  rudimentary  for  service.  But  judging  from  the  German 
translation,  the  phrase,  CalLv  deve.'-us  amplius  rapit,  upon  which  the 
above  recited  impeachment,  as  well  as  tribute  to  the  scientific  skill,  of 
the  ancient  Romans  appears  to  have  been  founded,  means  quite  a  differ- 
ent thing,  and  assumes  no  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  a  Venturi 
tube  in  increasing  the  discharge.  Its  apparent  meaning  is,  however, 
none  the  less  interesting.  As  I  translate  the  passage,  with  the  context, 
it  reads:  ''Ajutages  inserted  perpendicularly  maintain  a  uniform  dis- 
charge; if  inclined  and  against  the  direction  of  the  current,  they  dis- 
charge more  icaUx  devsxus  amplius  rapit) ;  if  inclined,  but  with  the  di- 
rection of  the  current,  so  that  the  water  flows  by,  and  the  ajutage  is 
less  favorably  placed  for  swallowing  the  water,  it  will  drink  without 
greed  an  insignificant  quantity." 


*  For  a  full  account  of  the  dififaser,  see  "Lowell  Hydraulic  Experiments."  Also  men- 
tioned in  later  editions  of  "  Weisbach's  Mechanics." 

t  Bourdon's  Anemometer  may  be  found  described  in  Annales  des  Mines,  September  and 
October,  1881;  also  in  Comptes  Rendus,  January  30th,  1882,  p.  22'J. 


) 
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The  above  is  also  the  meauing  given  the  passage  by  Alfred  Leger, 
Traraiuc  Publiques  aux  temps  Romains,  p.  596. 

The  Roman  water- takers  were,  however,  undoubtedly  "cute  "  enough 
to  take  all  the  advantages  they  could  of  the  loose  form  of  grant  which  de- 
pends for  its  limitations  and  definitions  upon  an  officially  stamped  bronze 
ajutage,  and  it  became  necessary  to  pass  a  law  prescribing  that  the  pipe  or 
conduit  of  each  consumer  should  have  the  same  diameter  as  his  granted 
ajutage,  for  a  space  of  not  less  than  50  lineal  feet  from  the  end  of  such 
ajutage.  Venturi  thought  that  his  form  of  tube  would  increase  the  dis- 
charge, even  if  applied  on  the  end  of  a  pipe  50  feet  long,  though  he 
says:  "One  ought  to  be  suspicious  of  all  hydraulic  theories,  of  mine 
among  the  rest,  so  long  as  experiment  has  not  confirmed  them.'* 
Upon  which  Eytelwein  (Gilbert's  "Annalen,"  Vol.  7,  p.  295)  made  a  set 
of  experiments  to  test  this  very  point.  He  found  that  the  efifect  of  the 
Venturi  ajutage,  in  the  case  of  a  discharge  freely  into  the  air,  decreased 
as  the  tube,  ujD-stream  from  it,  lengthened.  Discharging  freely  into  the 
air,  under  3  feet  head,  through  a  1-inch  tube  20  feet  long,  there  was  no 
apparent  difference  whether  the  Venturi  ajutage  was  on,  or  off. 

The  experiments  about  to  be  detailed  were  made  with  two  sizes  of 
Venturi  water  meters,  of  jDrecisely  similar  interior  geometric  dimensions; 
one  inserted  into  a  tube  of  about  nine  feet,  the  other  into  a  tube  of 
about  one  foot  in  diameter.  In  each  case  the  other  intended  dimensions 
may  be  found  from  an  examination  of  the  proportional  dimensions 
given  in  Plate  XXXIII. 

The  throat,  or  the  narrowest  section  of  the  whole  apparatus,  is  a 
cylinder  1  high  or  long,  and  3  in  diameter.  At  the  distance  of  1  either 
way  from  the  throat,  are  attached  the  frustrums  of  two  cones,  Ijut  the 
angles  at  which  the  cones  would  meet  the  cylinder  are  rounded  off;  in 
case  of  the  up-stream  cone,  on  a  radius  of  10.38;  in  case  of  the  down- 
stream and  longer  cone  (the  Venturi  mouth-piece),  on  a  radius  of  45.83. 
These  figures  are  got  from  making  the  tangents  of  the  rounded  off  por- 
tions in  each  case  =  1. ;  the  angles  at  the  bases  of  the  short  and  long  cones 
being  79^  and  87^  degi-ees  respectively.  The  cones  are  produced  in 
each  case  until  their  diameter  =  9. ;  making  the  lengths  from  throat  to 
end  of  cone  17.09  and  69.80,  respectively,  and  the  length  of  the  whole 
apparatus  87.89.  These  are  the  intended  dimensions,  in  feet,  of  the 
larger  apparatus  experimented  with  October  (5-8),  and  by  dividing  all 
these  figures  by  9.,  we  get  the  intended  dimensions  in  feet,  of  the  smaller 
Venturi  water  meter,  which  was  tested  June  (9-15),  1887. 
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C'onfininf::  ourselves  in)W  to  a  consideration  of  this  last  named 
smaller  ai)jmratus,  the  meter  itself  is  shown  in  Plate  XXXIV.  The  throat 
or  veuturi,  as  it  a\  as  named,  is  made  of  cast-iron,  lined  with  brass,  and  com- 
l)rises  the  central  cylindrical  and  adjacent  two  curved  portions  of  Plate 
XXXIII.  Its  total  lenp:tli  was  0.563  feet.  The  brass  lining  was  about  J  an 
inch  thick,  firmly  set  in  its  envelo])e  of  cast-iron  and  the  joint  between 
the  two  end  faces,  cut  out  in  form  of  a  dove-tailed  circular  slot,  which 
was  then  filled  with  Babbitt  metal  to  guard  against  a  possible  leakage  of 
air  through  the  joint. 

Encircling  the  interior  narrowest  section  is  the  air-chamber,  which 
is  connected  with  the  interior  by  4  accurately  and  carefully  drilled  holes, 
at  right  angles  to  the  center  line  of  the  Venturi,  and  about  \  inch  in  di- 
ameter each.  The  interior  of  the  Venturi  w  as  carefully  polished  with 
emery  dust  after  the  holes  were  drilled,  making  the  edges  of  the  4 
holes,  as  finally  left  and  used,  j^erfectly  square  and  sharj). 

To  measure  accurately  the  area  of  the  venturi,  I  had  made  a  brass 
cylinder,  which  exactly  fitted  it,  when  both  were  of  the  same  tempera- 
ture. This  cylinder  I  then  measured,  on  3  diameters,  with  a  vernier 
caliper  made  by  Darling,  Brown  &  Sliarpe,  of  Providence,  R.  I. 

The  averages  in  each  case  of  three  such  measurements,  when  the 
plug  had  been  standing  all  day  in  the  air  at  a  temperature  of  about  G8 
degrees,  after  a  ^-hour's  immersion  m  ice-water,  and  immediately  after 
taking  it  out  of  water  of  a  temperature  of  160  degrees  Fahr. ,  were  as 
follows : 

At  36  degrees  Fahr.  .3.978  inches  )  with  no  single  measure- 
68       "  "     ..3.979      "       V       ment  positive   as   to 

160       ♦♦  ''     ..3.980      "       )       the  final  0.001  inch. 

From  which  I  computed  the  area,  at  about  60  degrees  Fahr. .  to  be  0.08634 
square  feet,  and  took  this  as  constant  in  all  the  experiments. 

The  air-chamber  is  bored  at  the  top  to  receive  the  suction  pipe,  to 
which  may  be  attached  any  form  of  vacuum  gauge. 

In  this,  the  first  api^aratus  experimented  with,  there  were  several 
imperfections,  which  later  experience  pointed  out.  Some  of  these  were 
corrected  immediately,  some  were  avoided  for  the  first  time  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  9-foot  Venturi  meter,  and  some  remain  suggestions  for 
future  use.  To  give  this  record  the  greatest  utility  it  is  capable  of,  it 
is  necessary  to  point  out  these  defects,  or  suggestions  for  improvement, 
and  with  that  intent  thev  are  now  enumerated. 
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Fii'st. — By  inadverteuce  of  the  mechanics,  the  venturi  was  not  set 
so  as  to  bring  the  holes  between  the  air-chamber  and  throat,  exactly  at 
the  top  and  bottom,  and  on  the  horizontal  diameter;  and,  at  the  time,  this 
was  not  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  the  expense  and  delay 
of  making  the  change  and  correction.  These  holes  were  17  degrees  out 
of  their  proper  position,  and  this  may,  or  it  may  not,  have  somewhat 
afifected  the  results.     The  second  apparatus  had  no  such  defect. 

Second. — The  tube  leading  directly  from  the  air-chamber  should  have 
been  made  of  glass,  for  reasons  which  will  presently  appear.  This  was 
so  made  in  the  second  apparatus. 

Third. — To  gain  an  insight  into  the  workings  of  the  whole  apjoaratus, 
the  air-chamber  should  have  been  provided  with  pet-cocks,  and  these 
were  inserted  after  the  thirty-sixth  exj^eriment.  They  were  also  used  in 
the  second  set  of  experiments. 

Fourtli. — The  tube  leading  from  the  air-chamber  should  have  had  a 
l^et-cock  inserted  into  it,  and  leading  into  its  interior,  at  a  point  higher 
Tip  than  the  w^ater  ever  stands  in  the  tube.  The  absence  of  this  adjunct 
spoiled  the  results  of  experiments  (17-31),  in  the  first  set  of  experi- 
ments. It  was  used  during  the  second,  or  October  experiments. 
-Changes  in  the  apparatus  not  yet  tried,  will  be  spoken  of  later. 

To  either  end  of  the  central  cast-iron  member,  the  vejituri,  were 
attached  two  wooden  cones,  of  the  general  interior  dimensions  already 
stated. 

These  were  made  of  white  pine  staves,  originally,  or  in  the  rough, 
about  2  inches  thick,  hooped  with  stout  cast-iron  hooj^s,  carefully 
planed  and  scraped  to  smoothness  inside,  then  soaked  in  water  before 
using.  The  actual  dimensions  of  the  cones,  measured  after  soaking  in 
water,  and  again  after  the  experiments,  were  as  follows:  giving  the 
average  of  all  the  measurements  taken;  the  differences  between  the  first 
and  second  set  being  in  no  single  measurement  over  2  or  3  thousandths 
of  a  foot,  and  therefore  insignificant. 

Smaller  cone,  length,  1.677,  diameters,  .372  and  .991  feet. 
Larger  cone.         *'         7.366,  '•  .334  and  .992      " 

For  purposes  of  the  experiments,  the  Yenturi  water  meter  thus 
formed  of  the  two  cones  and  the  venturi.  was  inserted  in  line  of  a 
wooden  tube,  made,  and  treated  before  using,  as  just  described  for  the 
•case  of  the  two  cones.  The  up-stream  length  of  tube  had  the  following 
■dimensions: 
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Len^'tli 5.007;  diametrr  at  np-stream  entl,  .990, 

at  down-stream  end,  .992. 
Down-streum  tube: 

Length 5.99G;  diameter 996,  .998. 

One  foot  from  that  end  of  these  tubes  whicli  was  joined  to  either  of 
the  two  cones,  each  tube  was  bored  to  receive  a  piece  of  galvanized  iron 
pipe,  5 -inch  inside  diameter.  To  bore  these  holes,  a  plug  of  soft  wood 
was  carefully  fitted  into  the  tube,  under  the  place  where  the  hole  was  to 
be  bored.  Then  by  using  a  center-bit  auger,  the  hole  could  be  cut 
through  without  roughing  up  the  inside  edges  of  the  hole,  and  this 
hole  left  in  proper  shape  for  serving  as  the  inside  orifice  of  a  pie- 
zometer. 

The  iron  pipe  sx)okeu  of,  was  screwed  into  this  hole  from  the  outside,, 
but  was  not  allowed  to  penetrate  more  than  about  half  way  into  the 
thickness  of  the  wooden  stave,  .162  feet  thick,  forming  the  tube  at  that 
point. 

To  feed  the  water  to  the  up-stream  tube,  without  loss  of  head  at 
entrance,  it  was  furnished  wdth  a  cycloidal  mouth-jDiece,  likewise  made 
of  wooden  staves,  carefully  smoothed  and  soaked  in  water  as  were  the 
other  members. 

This  mouth-piece  had  a  diameter  of  1.001  at  the  outlet,  2.50  feet  at 
the  inlet  end,  and  was  1.17  feet  long;  its  cycloidal  generator  would  itself 
be  generated  by  a  point  on  a  circle  of  0. 75  feet  diameter. 

The  experiments  were  conducted  in  the  wheel-pit  of  the  testing 
flume  of  the  Holyoke  Water  Power  Company,  a  ground  plan  of  whicli 
is  shown  in  Plate  XXXY.  This  is  a  building  used  by  the  company 
named  for  testing  turbines,  both  for  purposBsof  the  water-measurements 
necessary  in  the  conduct  of  its  own  affairs,  and  for  the  public.  Its 
foundation  masonry  is  first  class  and  well  grouted  rubble,  afterwards 
plastered  with  cement,  and  lined  with  brick  laid  in  cement.  The  wheel- 
pit  end-wall,  built  in  this  same  manner,  is  absolutely  water-tight  under 
20  feet  head  of  water,  and  it  is  believed  that  all  the  other  walls  are 
equally  firm  and  water-tight.  The  floor  consists  of  matched  i-inch 
hemlock  plank,  spiked  to  timbers  resting  on  rows  of  piles,  and  having 
2.5-foot  bearing,  center  to  center,  under  the  wheel-pit;  4-foot  bearing 
under  the  tail-race.  On  this  first  flooring  is  spiked  another,  of  d-inch 
matched  hard  pine  plank  under  the  wheel-pit;  of  2-inch  matched  white 
pine  under  the  tail-race. 
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These  statements  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  character  of  tlie  structure 
which  was  used  as  a  measuring  tank  in  these  experiments.  For  this 
purpose  the  brick  walls  were  again  plastered  over  with  cement  to  give 
a  smooth  surface  to  measure  from.  The  walls  were  then  marked  and 
divided  off  into  rectangles  by  horizontal  lines  1  foot  ajiart,  and  by 
vertical  lines  2  feet  apart,  and  all  dimensions  carefully  taken;  while  the 
floor  was  leveled  on,  both  when  the  pit  and  tail-race  were  empty,  and 
when  full  of  water.  I  will  not  go  into  further  details  relating  to  the 
determination  of  the  volume  contained  in  the  masonry  tank  between 
any  two  water-surfaces;  nor  into  the  determination  of  leakages,  well 
known  to  be  one  of  the  most  troublesome  and  laborious  parts  of  the  con- 
duct of  hydraulic  investigations.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  every  thought 
of  refinement  of  measurement  and  of  computation  was  applied  to  the 
determination  of  volumes,  while  the  accompanying  leakages  were 
measured  at  the  beginning  and  ending  of  every  experiment  by  noting 
the  rate  of  rise  or  fall  of  the  water  surface  in  the  tank.  This  water-surface 
being  generally  below  the  level  of  the  adjacent  lower  level  canal,  the 
resultant  leakage  was  sometimes  in,  sometimes  out,  and  sometimes  zeio. 

It  was  never  over  0.11  cubic  foot  per  second. 

The  heights  of  water  in  the  tank  were  measured  by  two  hook-gauges, 
having,  together,  a  range  of  about  4  feet  in  height,  and  the  area  of  the 
measuring  tank  was  about  1  150  square  feet. 

The  whole  experimental  ai:)paratus  is  shown,  in  ground  plan,  in  Plate 
XXXV  ;  in  elevation,  in  Plate  XXXVJ.  The  water  entering  through  the 
gate  J,  passed  through  several  temporary  divisions  put  into  the  forebay 
B,  to  quiet  it,  then  was  fed  to  the  tube  and  Yenturi  meter  by  the  cycloidal 
mouth-piece  above  referred  to.  It  was  discharged  into  the  tank  C, 
whence  it  flowed  either  into  the  box  D,  leading  through  the  waste-pipe 
E,  to  a  by-pass  F,  or  else,  on  swinging  back  the  spout  G,  it  was  dis- 
charged intotbe  measuring  tank  below.  P  and  P^  are  piezometers,  the 
difference  of  their  readings  indicating  the  head  acting  on  the  whole 
meter;  or  loss  of  head,  caused  by  it.  S  is  the  suction  end  of  the  vacuum 
tube  F,  in  these  experiments  dipped  into  a  tub  of  water,  and  the  whole 
tube  being  34.5  feet  long,  w^as  long  enough  to  measure  a  perfect  vacuum, 
had  such  a  thing  been  attainable. 

This  last  named  part  of  the  tube  was  of  course  made  of  glass,  in  5 
lengths  and  with  rubber-tube  joints.  Great  care  was  taken  to  make  all 
the  joints  air-tight,  and  by  means  of  wrapiDing  them  with  telegraiDher's 
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rul)ber-tixpo,   and  the  use  of   rubhor  cement,   this  was  fiuiilly,   it   was 
believed,  successfully  accomplished. 

Our  positive  knowledge  on  the  subject  is,  that  in  the  experiments 
following  experiment  No.  7,  no  more  air-bubbles  could  be  detected 
rising  througli  the  water  within  the  vacuum  tube.  This  is  a  very 
delicate  test  for  leaks  in  all  joints  below  this  water  level;  in  case  of  the 
other  joints,  reliance  had  to  be  ])laced  on  careful  work  oi|ual  in  quality 
to  that  used  in  the  tested  joints. 

A  drip-box  //  caught  the  leakage  of  the  spout  G,  while  the  water  was 
wasting,  and  discharged  this  leakage  into  the  waste-pipe  E  by  means  of 
"the  pipe  /.  J  is  a  waste-valve  leading  to  the  by-jmss  F,  which  helped 
to  regulate  the  height  of  water  in  the  forebay  B, 

At  the  moment  of  one  assistant  opening  the  swing- sj^out  G  to  dis- 
charge tli9  water  inta  the  measuring  tank,  another  assistant  shut  off  the 
pipe  /by  means  of  an  ordinary  pipe  valve  next  the  drip-box  //,  and  he 
opened  it  again,  w^hen  the  swing- spout  was  swung  back  into  contact 
with  the  tank  C.  The  contents  of  the  drip-box  JF,  which  wasted  into 
the  waste-pipe  E  at  the  close  of  each  experiment,  when  they  should 
have  gone  into  the  measuring  tank,  were  added  to  the  volume  found  in 
the  measuring  tank. 

The  times  when  the  swing-spout  w^as  opened  and  when  shut,  were 
taken  by  the  writer,  with  a  stop-watch,  reading  to  i  seconds. 

The  practice  of  the  first  three  or  four  experiments  sufficed  to  get  this 
time,  as  near  as  he  could  judge,  exactly  right.  The  swing-spout  was 
bandied  so  easily,  by  means  of  the  long  lever  attached,  that  its  motion 
was  very  quick  and  positive.  Inside  of  the  tank  C,  and  in  front  of  the 
tube  discharging  into  it,  was  a  sliding  gate,  by  means  of  which  the  dis- 
charge of  the  tube,  and  of  the  Venturi  meter,  could  be  regulate i. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  discharge  took  place  under  water;  or,  as  it 
is  generally  expressed,  the  whole  apparatus  was  submerged.  At  a  later 
stage  of  the  experiments,  when  it  became  desirable  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  submergence  more  than  was  j)ermitted  by  the  position  of  the  swing- 
spout,  several  experiments  were  made  with  the  discharge  escaping  from 
the  tank  G,  through  a  series  of  holes  bored  into  it;  this  discharge  being 
measured,  by  comparison  with  other  discharges  of  the  whole  system  of 
tube,  Yenturi  meter  and  tube,  when  acting  under  the  same  total  heads. 

This  ssries  consists  of  experiments  (70-76). 

Another  set  were  made  at  a  time  when  there  Avas  some  doubt  as  to 
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the  r.^liiibility  of  tho  Avliole  ai)paratus,  and  consisted  merely  of  roughly 
measuring  the  total  heads  and  the  corresponding  indications  of  the 
vacuum  gauge,  and  running  this  latter,  by  means  of  the  gate  in  the 
tank  C,  up  and  down  its  extreme  range  several  times  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, and  "without  regard  to  the  accuracy  obtainable  from  the  average 
reading  of  many  observations  taken  under  the  same  circumstances. 
This  series  consists  of  experiments  (77-154),  and  in  it  likewise  the  actual 
discharge  was  not  measured,  and  was  obtained  as  in  the  series  (70-76). 
All  the  data  upon  which  it  is  founded  are  mere  single  readings  of  oscil- 
lating columns  of  water,  taken  for  the  purpose  and  in  the  manner 
state.l. 

Still  another  odd  set  of  exi)eriments  is  the  series  (56-60).  To 
thoroughly  explain  this  set  it  may  be  best  to  speak  now  of  the  actual 
operations  of  the  Venturi  meter  as  applied  to  a  water-j)ipe  in  ordinary 
service. 

If  we  suppose  the  water  in  the  pipe  to  be  still,  the  height  of  water 
in  a  piezometer  placed  just  up-stream  from  the  meter,  and  in  the  one 
formed  by  the  suction  pipa  which  leads  out  of  the  Venturi  air-chamber, 
"svill  be  on  the  same  level.  When  the  water  begins  to  flow  through  the 
Tenturi  it  will  cause  the  piezometric  column  leading  out  of  the  Ven- 
turi to  fall  below  the  straight  line,  joining  the  surfaces  of  the  water  in 
the  two  piezometric  tubes  placed,  the  one  just  up-stream,  and  the  other 
just  down-stream  from  the  Ventui:i  meter;  this  straight  line  being  the 
best  obtainable  raference  line  at  the  time  the  experiments  were  being 
conducted. 

This  increment  of  fall  I  have  called  the  "depression  "  at  the  Ven- 
turi. And  in  the  series  (56-60)  this  depression  was  seen  through  a  gal- 
vanized iron  pipe  by  "the  eye  of  faith  "  alone.  Its  value  was  taken 
from  the  values  found  for  such  dej^ression  in  other  experiments,  when 
the  water  was  passing  through  the  Venturi  with  similar  velocities,  and 
the  degi-ee  of  submergence  was  such  that  the  depression  could  be 
measured  in  form  of  a  vacuum  and  by  the  vacuum  gauge.  In  the  sub- 
sequent set,  the  October  experiments,  the  suction  tube  referred  to  was 
of  glass,  and  the  depression  could  be  directly  measured. 

To  resume  a  description  of  the  action  of  the  whole  apparatus:  As  the 
depression  increases,  there  comes  a  time,  when  the  water  level  in  the 
suction  tube  will  fall  to  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  air-chamber,  then 
fall  still  further,  until  finallv  it  touches  or  blends  itself  with  the  sur- 
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face  of  the  stroam  of  water  spontiug  through  the  Venturi.  Tlie  moiiunt 
the  tendency  to  a  deprc^ssion  tends  to  depress  the  water-column  in  the 
suction  tube  still  further,  a  true  sucking  action  commences.  So  long  as  the 
Venturi  end  of  the  suction  pipe  acts  as  a  piezometer,  it  is  necessary  that 
this  pipe  he  connected  -with  the  outer  air  by  means  of  the  pet-cock 
above  spoken  of,  to  have  its  indications  reliable;  as  othenvise  the  air 
coutained  in  the  pipe  between  the  Venturi  and  the  tub  of  water,  or 
mercury,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  other  leg  of  the  suction  pipe,  may  be- 
come compressed  or  rarified  by  the  action  of  the  water  backing  up,  or  of 
the  Venturi  exhausting  air,  and  thus  cause  the  piezometric  readings  to 
be  in  error.  As  soon  as  a  true  sucking  action  commences,  however,  the 
l)et-cock  must  of  course  be  closed.  As  stated,  the  apparatus  used  in  the 
June  tests  had  no  such  pet-cock,  which  defect  rendered  experiments 
(17-31)  worthless. 

The  complete  records  of  the  experiments  are  too  voluminous  to  be 
reproduced  in  print.  Before  giving  the  results  in  tabular,  digested 
form,  therefore,  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  observations  taken 
will  be  described. 


The  upper  head-gauge,  column  5  of  the  table,  was  liable  to  have 
large  bubbles  of  air  rise  up  through  it  when  the  water  in  the  forebay 
fell  too  l3W,  or  was  too  much  churned  up  by  its  discharge  through  the 
head-gate.  When  this  occurred,  the  exiDeriments  were,  as  a  rule,  sus- 
pended, and  the  trouble  was  remedied  by  raising  the  water  level  in  the 
forebay,  or  by  causing  the  water  to  flow  through  longer  channels  before 
reaching  the  cycloidal  mouth-piece.  The  water  in  the  forebay  could  not 
be  kept  in  sight,  and  during  some  of  the  experiments  with  a  low  stage 
of  water  (70-76)  an  eddy  may  have  formed  above  and  next  the  mouth- 
piece, and  carried  air  into  and  through  the  meter.  I  regard  it  i^robable 
that  the  divergence  of  experiments  (70-76)  from  the  mean  was  due  to 
this  cause.  But  during  the  experiments  the  indications  of  head-gauge 
No.  1  as  to  air-bubbles  were  regarded  as  conclusive,  with  respect  to  the 
presence  of  air,  or  of  as  little  air  as  was  i:)ractically  attainable,  in  the  water 
carried  by  the  Venturi  meter.  When  air-bubbles  were  seen  in  this 
gauge-tube,  the  flow  of  w^ater  to  the  mouth-piece  was  ameliorated;  and 
when  none  were  seen,  it  was  supposed  that  there  was  no  need  for  the 
amelioration  referred  to.  At  first,  readings  were  taken  on  this  and  on 
head-guage  No.  2,  every  minute;  but  after  the  eleventh  experiment  they 
were  taken  at  least  every  half-minute,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  four 
■per  minute,  during  the  duration  of  the  experiment. 

The  oscillations  of  the  water  column  in  head-gauge  No.  1  were  not 
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large,  beiug  in  S(>me  experiments  as  littlo  as  0.02  in  tlie  course  of  the 
experiment,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  touching  0.10  as  their  extreme  range. 

The  down  stream  head-gauge,  column  6  of  the  table,  was  more 
troublesome  as  to  air-bubbles  coming  up  in  it,  and  in  its  range  of  oscil- 
lations. Air-bubbles  could  probably  have  been  made  to  pass  by  un- 
noticed, by  tapping  the  piezometer  into  tlie  bottom  of  the  1-foot  tube; 
but  the  original  way  of  tapping  it  into  the  top  of  the  tube  was  adhered 
to,  for  the  very  purpose  of  being  thereby  able  to  judge,  somewhat,  of 
the  amount  of  air  carried  through  the  meter.  Low  velocities  caused 
least  oscillations,  from  .05  to  .10;  high  velocities  caused  greater  oscilla- 
tions in  the  piezometric  column,  ranging  as  high  as  0.30,  in  some  cases 
0.35,  during  the  duration  of  a  single  experiment,  but  without  any  efifort 
being  made  to  register  maxima  and  minima.  The  amount  of  air  carried 
through  the  meter  was  naturally  greatest  during  the  experiments  with 
high  velocities.  It  was  also  governed,  no  doubt,  to  some  extent  by  the 
degree  of  submergence  of  the  whole  apparatus.  It  was  never  allowed 
to  be  great  enough  to  cast  palpable  discredit  on  the  indications  of  the 
gauge  No.  2,  having  regard  to  such  indications  consisting  of  the  aver- 
age of  the  many  readings  (sometimes  forty  or  more)  noted  down  during 
the  course  of  a  single  experiment. 

The  vacuum  gauge,  column  9  of  the  table,  was  supplied  with  water 
of  very  nearly  the  same  temperature  as  that  of  the  water  passing  the 
meter.  The  gauge  alongside  of  the  water-barometer  tube  was  movable, 
and  had  for  its  z3ro  the  point  of  a  hook-gauge  dipping  into  the  tub  of 
water  that  supplied  the  water  for  the  barometric  column.  The  point  of 
this  hook-gauge,  or  zero  of  the  gauge,  could  thus  be  constantly  kept  at 
the  level  of  the  water  in  the  tub. 

During  extremes  of  velocity,  the  oscillations  of  the  water  column 
Avere  least;  for  velocities  of  15.  to  35.  feet  per  second  through  the 
venturi  they  were  greater.  Two  methods  of  reading  this  gauge  were 
used.  In  the  one,  the  observer  made  his  record  once  a  minute,  men- 
tally noting,  bsfore  writing  down  the  observation,  what  was  the  average 
of  the  oscillations  seen.  This  method  gave  an  extreme  range  of  .10  or 
.11  during  the  course  of  any  single  experiment.  In  the  other  method, 
the  observer  noted  down  heights  seen,  as  fast  as  he  could  write,  so  as  to 
catch  the  very  extremes  of  all  the  oscillations.  This  method,  gave  some- 
times as  much  as  two  feet  of  oscillation  during  the  course  of  a  single 
experiment.  The  use  of  a  mercury  column  instead  of  a  water  column 
would  naturally  have  limited  these  ranges  of  oscillation  to  about  t4-  of 
their  value  as  found.  But  it  was  deemed  best  to  use  the  water  column 
for  purposes  of  an  accurate  representation  of  the  forces  at  work  in  the 
apparatus.  On  the  other  hand,  the  air-chamber  was  intended  to  average 
or  to  quiet  the  action  of  these  forces,  as  they  might  act  through  a  single 
orilice  bored  into  the  venturi,  and  directly  connected  with  a  j^iezometric 
tube  or  with  the  suction  ijipe  of  a  vacuum  barometer.     At  date  of  this 
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writing",  I  regard  the  use  of  hoiiio  form  ol'  air-ulmml  er  a-s  esHCiitiiil  to  tho 
good  workiu}^  of  a  venturi  nietor. 

When  the  vacuum  folumn  was  broken  by  oi)ening  eitlier  of  tin;  pet- 
cocks  which  wore  above  tho  water  lev(^l  in  the  air-chamber,  the  water 
cohimn,  previously  supportcul  by  th(^  exiHtencc  of  the  partial  vacuum, 
wouhl  drop  instantly,  then  perhaps  oscillat(;,  with  a  downward  tendency 
in  tho  oscillations. 

Its  fall  could,  as  a  rule,  be  as  instantly  arrested,  by  closing  the  |)et- 
cock  oritice  with  the  finger;  and  sometimes  a  number  of  taps  with  the 
■finger  would   be  telegraphically  repeated  by  a])parently  synchronous 
movements  of  tho  water  column. 

Before  presenting  tho  tabular  results  of  the  experiments,  I  also  present 
some  remarks  as  to  the  methods  of  computation  which  yielded  these 
results.  The  first  six  columns  of  the  table  contain  data,  and  with  what 
has  been  said  above,  will  need  no  further  explanation. 

Column  7  is  a  mere  subtraction  of  Column  G  from  Column  5. 

Column  8  will  be  as  readily  understood. 

Column  9  contains  data,  being  the  length  of  the  water  column  held 
up  in  the  vacuum  gauge,  and  measured  as  already  described. 

Column  10  shows  the  working  of  the  3  pet-cocks  that  were  tapped 
into  the  air-chamber,  one  on  top,  one  on  line  with  a  horizontal  diameter, 
and  one  directly  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  air-chamber. 

Column  11  is  the  "  head  on  the  venturi,"  or  Hv,  being  the  difference 
of  level  between  the  water  at,  and  above  the  venturi,  as  indicated  by  the 
head-gauge  No.  1  and  by  the  vacuum  gauge.  The  elevation  of  the  top 
of  the  inside  of  the  venturi  was  84.704,  and  all  measured  vacuum  heights 
must  be  substracted  from  this  quantity  to  get  the  constructive  elevation 
of  the  water,  or  locus  of  the  hydraulic  gradient,  at  the  venturi.  The 
difference  between  this  locus,  or  elevation  of  the  hydraulic  gradient,  at 
head-gauge  No.  1  allnd  at  the  venturi  is  the  "head  on  the  venturi,"  in  the 
domputations  as  made  and  recorded  in  the  table. 

Column  12  contains  the  co-efficient  belonging  to  the  ordinary  compu- 
tation of  discharge  through  an  orifice,  when  the  discharge  is  as  found 
during  the  exi^eriment,  the  orifice  is  the  venturi,  and  the  head  is  IFv. 

Column  13  is  the  locus  of  a  point  at  the  venturi  in  a  straight  line,, 
connecting  the  points  in  the  hydraulic  gradient  found  at  head-gauges. 
Nos.  1  and  2. 

Column  14  is  the  difference  between  Column  13  and  84.704,  plus  the 
measured  vacuum  heights.  It  indicates  how  much  the  hydraulic  gradi- 
ent was  dei^ressed  at  the  venturi  below  the  point  given  in  Column  13» 
From  Columns  13, 14  and  5  was  found  the  Hv  to  be  used  in  experiments 
(56-60).  With  a  more  perfect  experimental  apparatus,  this  and  other 
roundabout  methods  of  interpolation  used  in  computing  the  tabular 
results  could,  of  course,  have  been  avoided.  But  with  the  data  at  hand, 
it  was  deemed  better  to  utilize  all  there  were,  in  the  best  way  possible 
rather  than  reject  any. 
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Column  15  indicates  tbe  characters  us^d  in  plotting  the  experiments. 

Column  IG  is  If-  plus  the  height  «Uie  the  velocity  of  approach  in  the 
one-foot  tube;  and  is  called  //<•'. 

Column  17  is  the  co-efticient  corresponding  to  Ifv'  when  used  similarly 
to  Hv  of  Column  11. 

A  star  affixed  to  a  number  in  the  table  indicates  some  form  of  inter- 
polation. 

Experiment  Xo.  66  is  worthless  on  account  of  inability  to  keep  the 
head  steady  in  the  forebay.  Experiments  14  and  15  are  unreliable  on 
account  of  too  much  air  in  the  down- stream  head-gauge  and  i)assing  the 
meter.  And  I  hold  experiments  70-76  to  be  unreliable,  as  already 
stated. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  w  hole  series  be  repeated  with  the 
more  perfect  means  for  observation,  which  the  experience  of  this,  the 
tirst  series,  suggested. 

The  October  set  of  experiments  were  made  with  a  Yenturi  meter 
built  up  inside  of  the  9-foot  trunk  that  feeds  the  testing  flume.  This 
trunk  is  of  the  sort  usually  built  in  Holyoke,  of  boiler  iron,  to  serve  as 
a  penstock  of  mills. 

Every  alternate  ring,  or  section  of  about  4-  feet  in  length,  is  a  spigot - 
piece,  at  both  ends,  and  the  others  are  bell-jDieces.  Each  ring  is 
formed  of  three  plates,  lapped  and  riveted,  the  bell  and  spigot-joints 
also  being  riveted.  Nominally  9  feet  in  diameter,  very  careful  measure- 
ment on  15  diameters,  at  the  35  narrowest  sections  of  a  length  of  about 
150  feet,  gave  the  average  area,  rivet-heads  subtracted,  57.823  square 
feet.     The  area  of  the  "average  shape  "  was  57.742  square  feet. 

This  "average  shape  "  was  very  nearly  a  true  ellipse,  having  8.70 
and  8.93  for  its  minor  and  major  axes,  the  minor  axis  being  the  vertical 
one. 

Commencing  at  the  uiDj^er  level  canal,  comes  the  usual  rack  to  keej) 
out  floating  substances;  then  a  head-gate,  in  these  experiments  wide 
open,  and  of  no  influence;  then  a  jDiece  of  trunk,  about  7  feet  in 
diameter  and  22  feet  long:  then  a  conical  piece,  8  feet  long,  to  expand 
from  the  7- foot  to  the  9-foot  trunk;  then  the  9-foot  trunk,  in  a  straight 
line  with  the  two  pieces  already  named,  224  feet,  then  curving  on  a 
quarter  circle  of  40  feet  radius  of  center  line,  and  a  straight  length  9 
feet  long,  to  the  vestibule  of  the  testing  flume,  as  indicated  in  Plate 
XXXY. 

Head-gauge  Xo.  1  was  situated  73.92  feet  down-stream  from  the 
inside  of  the   rack,    the  inside  of  the  rack  being  35.5  feet  up  stream 
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from  the  up-stream  end  of  the  9-foot  trunk.  From  lioa<l-gau{<e  No.  1  to 
tho  bogiiming  of  the  ui)-stream  cono  was  36.81  feet;  thence  to  center  of 
the  venturi,  16.10  feet;  thence  to  end  of  lower  cone,  69.58  feet;  thence 
to  head-guage  No.  2,  30.39  feet. 

This  trunk  has  an  inclination  down-stream  of  1.577  in  100  feet,  as 
measured  from  the  interior  surfaces  of  the  orifices  leading  to  head- 
gauges  Nos.  1  and  2.  All  the  structures  placed  in  it,  liereafter  to  be 
described,  were  set  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  the  center  line,  or  so  as 
to  have  the  center  line  for  their  geometric  axis.  The  inside  of  the  top 
of  the  venturi  was  on  grade  90.909.  The  water-level  in  the  upper 
canal  at  this  point  is  about  99.90;  that  of  the  lower-level  canal  about 
79.90. 

As  above  stated,  the  general  dimensions  of  the  meter  were  intended 
as  given  in  Plate  XXXIII.  The  venturi  is  shown  in  Plate  XXX VII, 
and  was  made,  as  in  the  1-foot  meter,  of  cast-iron,  lined  with  brass; 
differing  from  the  1-foot  venturi,  however,  in  having  eight  separate 
air-chambers,  one  for  each  i-inch  hole  leading  out  of  the  venturi. 

These  several  air-chambers  had  each  a  suction-pipe  attached,  and  a 
pet  cock,  as  shown  in  Plate  XXXVII.  The  several  suction-pipes  had  each 
a  stop-valve,  and  were  then  assembled  into  the  main  suction-pii)e,  which 
led  to  the  vacuum-gauge  or  water-barometer.  By  means  of  this  arrange- 
ment, any  one,  all,  or  combination  of  several  air-chambers  could  be 
connected  with  the  vacuum  gauge  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others. 

Plate  XXXVIII  shows  the  whole  meter  in  longitudinal  section.  The 
iron  and  brass  venturi  was,  in  this  case,  as  will  be  seen,  a  true  cylinder, 
about  3  feet  in  diameter  and  only  1  foot  long.  Its  area  was  7.07425  square 
feet,  as  determined  from  a  measurement,  with  a  vernier  slide-rod,  of  12 
diameters;  4  at  each  end  and  at  the  center  of  the  cylinder. 

At  either  end  of  the  venturi  was  a  wooden  connecting-piece,  made  to 
flare  outwardly  in  the  curves  shown  in  Plate  XXXIII,  and  built  up  of 
staves,  hooped  with  strong  cast-iron  frames,  turned  and  smoothed  in  a 
lathe  and  soaked  in  water  before  setting.  At  either  end  of  the  central 
portion  thus  formed  came  the  two  cones,  consisting  of  planed  pine  strips 
nailed  to  circular  frames  or  hoops,  set  inside  the  9-foot  trunk.  This 
construction  of  the  cones  did  not  leave  them  so  smooth,  at  all  the  joints 
and  butts,  as  was  the  case  w^ith  the  1-foot  cones,  of  course;  the  whole 
surface  was,  however,  much  smoother  than  the  interior  of  the  iron  trunk 
at  either  end.     Two  water-tiorht  bulk-heads  set  in  the  trunk  at  either 
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end  of  the  central  portion  above  referred  to,  and  a  man-hole  cut  into 
the  trunk  from  the  outside  between  these  bulk-heads,  gave  access  to  the 
outside  of  the  venturi  during  the  experiments. 

In  these  exiDeriments  the  head-gauges  were  hook-gauges,  measuring 
water-levels  inside  of  stout  boxes,  that  were  connected  with  the  9-foot 
trunk  bv  J-inch  pipes.  These  i-inch  pipes  were  connected  with  shor 
brass  ajutages  let  into  the  shell  of  the  trunk,  and  smoothly  filed  off  on 
the  inside.  The  trunk  itself  was  tapped  to  receive  these  ajutages,  in 
the  case  of  each  gauge,  at  the  top  of  one  of  the  smaller  or  spigot  rings, 
about  1  foot  up-stream  from  its  entrance  into  one  of  the  larger  or  l>ell 
rings. 

The  quantity  passing  the  meter  was  measured  over  the  weir  of  the 
testing  flume.  This  is  a  permanent  weir,  having  a  wrought-iron  sharp 
edge,  which  can  be  used  without  end-contractions  on  a  length  of  about 
20  feet,  or  with  end-contractions  on  shorter  lengths. 

It  "was  used  "with  end-contractions  on  a  6-foot  length  in  experiments 
(1-7),  and  without  end-contractions  in  the  remaining  experiments. 
About  10  feet  up-stream  from  the  weir  is  a  horizontal  perforated  brass 
tube  set  some  9  inches  above  the  floor  (which  in  turn  is  5.9  feet 
below  the  crest  of  the  weir),  this  tube  being  connected  with  a  galvanized 
iron  bucket  set  in  a  reeess  in  the  wall  and  fitted  with  a  hook-gauge  for 
measuring  depths  upon  the  weir.  I  have  always  used  a  light  leveling- 
rod,  |-inch  square,  graduated  on  all  four  sides,  by  Darling,  Brown  ct 
Shari^e,  of  Providence,  E.  I.,  brass-tiiJi)ed  at  the  ends  and  set  directly 
on  the  hook,  to  compare  weir  heights  with  the  setting  of  the  hook- 
gauge.  Two  racks  deaden  the  water  before  it  reaches  the  line  of  brass 
tube  that  leads  to  the  hook-gauge  bucket. 

As  some  of  the  weir  heights  exceed  the  limit  of  the  Francis  experi- 
ments, I  used  in  the  computations  of  these  quantities  the  co-efficients 
iriven  in  Hamilton  Smith's   "  Hydraulics." 

These  are  the  result  of  a  careful  sifting  and  digest  of  all  attainable 
original  publications  of  the  records  of  reliable  experiments  on  the  dis- 
charge over  weirs,  inclusive  of  those  made  by  James  B,  Francis,  and 
recorded  in  "Lowell  Hydraulic  Experiments. "  Their  results,  differ  from 
the  results  of  the  Francis  formula  in  the  present  instance  as  follows, 
giving  a  few  characteristic  diflerences. 
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Difference  to  Reduce  F.  Q 

uantity  to  S.  Quantity. 

Depth  on  the  Weir. 

C-foot  Weir. 

20-foot  Weir. 

0.2 

0.8 
1.0 
2.0 
2.5 

Per  cent. 

+  1.7 
4-     .0 

+     -1 
+  1.0 
+  1.4 

Per  cent. 

+  2.0 

—  0.7 

—  0.45 
+  1.0 
+  1.5 

The  measurement  of  leakages  was  conducted  with  the  same  care  that 
obtained  in  the  June  experiments  already  sj)oken  of.  They  could  in 
all  cases  be  measured  by  the  variations  in  the  Avater-level  of  a  defined 
area,  the  proper  allowance  being  then  made  for  an  increased  or  a 
diminished  head  upon  the  orifices  causing  leakage  for  the  duration  of 
each  experiment;  in  one  case,  that  of  the  two  bulk-heads  either  side  of 
the  venturi,  the  leakage,  an  insignificant  quantity,  was  pumped  out  and 
measured  in  pails.  The  total  leakage  never  exceeded  0.72  cubic  feet 
per  second,  and  ranged  from  that  down  to  0.47,  or  from  about  0.3  to  4 
per  cent,  respectively,  of  the  quantity  jDassing  the  meter. 

In  these  experiments,  also,  the  discharge  of  the  meter  was  a  sub- 
merged one.  The  water  at  the  extreme  down-stream  end  of  the  9-foot 
trunk  always  stood  higher  than  the  top  of  the  trunk. 

Before  setting  the  Venturi  meter  into  the  9-foot  trunk,  but  after  the 
head-gauges  subsequently  used  in  the  Venturi  meter  experiments  had 
been  established,  a  series  of  experiments  were  made  to  test  the  loss  of 
head  in  the  original  9-foot  trunk.  The  results. of  this  series  are  given  in 
the  table  which  follows. 

The  area  was  taken  =  57.823  square  feet  as  above  stated. 

D  ==  8.58,  though  the  **  average  shape"  was  an  ellipse  and  not  a 
circle. 

I  =  152.88,  being  the  distance  between  centers  of  piezometric  brass 
ajutages  above  spoken  of. 

Each  experiment  is  based  upon  the  average  result  of  not  less  than 
forty  consecutive  half-minute  readings. 

In  this  and  the  following  series  of  experiments,,  taking  their  supply 
of  water  from  the  upper  level  canal  at  Holyoke,  an  extra  gate  tender 
was  stationed  on  duty  to  keep  the  iipper  level  steady.  By  constantly 
wasting  out  of  the  upper  level,  at  a  point  some  distance  from  the  head- 
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gates,  then  keeping  the  Avater  steady  at  this  point  by  regulating  the 
amount  wasted,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  canal  a  mile  long  and  averaging 
125  feet  wide,  as  was  the  case,  this  was  reasonably  well  accomplished. 
During  the  course  of  a   single  experiment  the  canal  seldom  varied  as 

much  as  0.10  iu  level.     Then,  in  the  well-known  formula  r  =  n  y^T^ 

being  equal  to    -    (see  Hamilton  Smith's  "  Hydraulics,"  p.  271,) 
V,  h  and  )i  have  the  following  corresponding  values. 


V 

h 

n 

Feet  per  second. 

Feet. 

Co -efficient. 

0.5 

0.0012 
.(3049 

121.9 

1.0 

120.6 

1.5 

.0128 

111.9 

2.0 

.0238 

109.4 

2.5 

.0375 

109.0 

3.0 

.0548 

108.2 

3.5 

.0763 

107.0 

4.0 

.1012 

106.2 

4.5 

.  1295 

105.6 

The  results  of  the  thirteen  experiments  made,  plotted  so  regularly, 
and  the  points  were  so  close  together,  that  there  is  hardly  a  choice  in 
reliability  between  j)oints  taken  from  plotted  curves  at  regular  intervals, 
as  given  in  the  table,  and  the  direct  results  of  experiment.  I  judge  from. 
the  disagreement  of  the  results  above  given,  with  those  found  at  other 
places,  but  on  longer  tulies,  either  that  piezometers  do  not  correctly  in- 
dicate the  h  of  the  formula  (see  Hamilton  Smith's  "  Hydraulics  "),  or  else 
that  a  uniform  and  non-accelerative  regime  of  the  flow  of  water  through 
the  trunk  had  not  become  established  in  the  comparatively  short  length 
at  command  for  pur^DOses  of  measurement.  This  latter  circumstance 
would,  in  most  cases,  prevent  any  attempt  to  com2)ute  the  flow  of  water 
through  mill  trunks,  and  in  many  cases  of  city  water  pipes,  by  the  use  o 

the  formula  r  =  n  V  r  s,  or  of  any  other  formula  for  the  discharge   of 

pipes;  whose  general  co-efficients  can  only  be  established  for  the  case  of 
a  perfectly  uniform,  permanent  flow;  three  modifying  conditions,  namely, 
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those  of  i)orfoc;tion,  uniformity  and  poiinanoncy,  which  are  very  diHicult 
to  obtain  in  i)ra('ti('e. 

Passin^j  now  to  the  descrijjtion  of  tlie  tabh;  about  to  ])e  ^iven: 

Columns  1  to  8  will  liardly  need  explanation  other  than  that  alreadv 
abov(>  written.  All  tli(!  data  tabulated  are  the  uvci-afj^es  of  consecutive 
half-minute  readings,  except  in  cast'  of  the  head  on  tlie  weii-,  where  the 
visual  one-minute  interval  b?tween  readings  was  adhered  to. 

Columns  9  and  10  will  be  clear,  wlu^n  it  is  remembered  what  was 
above  said  with  regard  to  dei)ression  of  the  ])iezometric  water  column 
in  the  br  incli  of  the  suction-pip:^  Avhicli  leads  directly  out  of  the  air- 
ohamber,  and  concerning  the  vacuum-gauge  formed  by  the  other, 
descending  leg  of  the  same  sucti()n-pi2)e;  remembering,  moreover,  that 
the  plane  of  division  between  the  action  of  these  two  forms  of  the  venturi 
gauge  lies  on  grade  90,909,  as  abov.^  stated. 

Column  11  brings  us  to  a  peculiarity  in  this  method  of  metering 
water,  first  revealed  by  this  series  of  experiments,  viz.,  that  the  indica- 
tions of  the  venturi  depression,  or  vacuum  gauge,  are  difterent,  accord- 
ing as  the  venturi  has  been  j^ierced  upon  a  different  diameter. 

As  these  experiments  were  made  at  the  expense  of  and  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Holyoke  Water-Power  Company,  and  for  the  sole  purpose 
either  of  discovering  or  of  perfecting  a  new  and  practical  method  of 
gauging  water,  I  have  not  pursued  the  study  of  this  apparent  idiosyn- 
crasy of  the  meter  any  further  than  as  stated  in  the  Table.  As  I  trans- 
late the  results,  they  mean  that  the  venturi  must,  in  all  cases,  be  pierced 
for  connection  with  the  air-chamber  vertically  at  its  crown,  and  may  be 
pierced  radially  at  as  many  additional  i)oints  as  we  please,  without  affect- 
ing the  reading  of  the  standard  crown  orifice.  I  have  no  experimental 
results  to  guide  me  in  a  choice  between  several  venturi  orifices  and  air- 
chambers  (one  at  the  crown  always  included),  or  only  a  crown  orifice; 
or  between  air-chambers  separate  and  distinct  for  each  orifice,  as  in  the 
October  exi^eriments,  and  an  air-chamber  common  to  several  orifices  and 
encircling  the  venturi,  as  in  the  June  exiDcriments.  Still,  as  my  feeling 
on  the  subject,  being  that  of  a  person  who  has  worked  with  the  two 
forms  of  meter,  maybe  interesting,  I  will  state  that,  at  i^resent,  I  should 
favor  the  general  form  of  air-chamber  and  of  orifices  used  in  the  June 
experiments. 

Column  12  will  need  no  explanation.  In  this  set  of  experiments, 
wdth  the  glass  suction-pipe  next  the  venturi  and  the  separate  air-cham- 
bers, these  pet-cocks  were  of  subordinate  value.  To  open  a  pet-cock, 
so  long  as  the  depression- gauge  (not  vacuum-gauge)  is  acting,  does  not 
disturb  the  piezometric  water  column. 

Columns  13  to  16  demand  no  further  explanation  than  was  given  for 
the  similar  columns  in  the  table  relating  to  the  June  experiments. 

As  regards  the  range  or  oscillations  of  the  several  gauges,  in  the  space 
of  one  exiDcriment,  during  this  series,  it  was : 
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In  head-gauge  No.  1,  seldom  so  much  as 0.05  feet. 

'•         "         **    2,         "         '*         "      0.05     " 

In  the  depression-gauge,  '*         "         "      0.11     " 

lu  the  vacuum-gauge        '•         "         "      ..0.30  to  0.50     " 

as  a  result  of  ^T-miuute  readings,  and  with  no  attempt  to  record  abso- 
lute maxima  and  minima. 

The  quantity  of  water  discharged  must  have  been  very  nearly  uni- 
form in  its  flow  per  second, 

I  pass  now  to  a  brief  discussion  of  the  resiilts  as  found  in  Tables 
No.  1  and  2. 

As  a  measure  of  comparison  of  the  uniformity  of  the  results  found 
with  the  two  Venturi  meters  experimented  on  in  June  and  in  October, 
1887,  I  suggest  the  range  of  co-efficients  known  to  exist  in  case  of  the 
weir,  or  of  a  simple  orifice.  The  weir  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  a 
standard  method  of  gauging  water:  yet  every  one  who  has  practiced 
with  it  knows  how  carefully  all  its  dimensions  must  be  proportioned, 
and  the  water  led  to  it,  in  order  that  it  may  give  truthful  or  accurate 
results.  The  range  of  the  co-efficients  entering  into  any  proposed  formula 
for  the  discharge  over  a  weir,  can  be  and  has  been  limited  by  limiting 
the  general  and  pro^Dortional  dimensions  of  the  apparatus  and  water 
depths  to  which  the  formula  was  to  be  applicable.  And  the  most  jjosi- 
tive  results  are  undoubtedly  found  by  taking  such  a  limited  formula, 
constructing  the  weir  or  other  apparatus  in  accordance  with  the  dictates 
of  the  exjDeriments  on  which  it  was  founded,  and  then,  j)iactically,  by 
repeating  the  experiments,  repeating  the  attainment  of  the  original  re- 
sults. And  wherever  this  can  be  done  with  a  weir,  the  method  of  the 
experiments  made  at  Lowell  by  James  B.  Francis,  and  the  formula 
based  upon  them  will,  no  doubt,  long  remain  the  standard  method  and 
formula  for  weir  measurements.  But  without  such  close  limitation  and 
imitation,  or  taking  depths  upon  the  weir  ranging  only  from  0.3  to  2.0 
feet,  and  taking  weirs  both  with  and  without  end-contractions,  the  co- 
efficient varies  from  .660  to  .580  (see  Plate  Til,  Hamilton  Smith's  "Hy- 
draulics"), or  12  per  cent. 

Taking  only  weirs  without  end -contractions,  the  range  is  from  .660 
to  .614,  or  about  7  j^er  cent.  In  case  of  the  1  foot  Yenturi  meter,  and 
velocities  through  the  venturi,  ranging  from  5  to  50  feet  per  second, 
this  range  of  co-efficient  was  6.5  per  cent. ;  in  case  of  the  9-f()ot  Yenturi 
meter,  and  velocities  through  the  venturi,  ranging  from  5  to  36  feet  per 
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secoml,  it  Avas  3.3  per  cent.  Bat  bettor  than  thi.s  is  the  fact  that  tlie  two 
meters,  though  (lilVoriug  so  much  in  their  size  and  structure,  allowed  a 
total  combined  range  of  co-et!icient  no  greater  than  the  smaller  one  alone, 
or  only  G.5  per  cent.  Taking  the  co-efficients  based  on  jF/^',  being  those 
corrected  for  velocity  of  approach,  and  using  that  simplest  of  all  hy- 
draulic formula,  r  :=  -\/  2g  IT^' . 

Though  the  areas  of  discharge  were  as  81  to  1,  and  the  interior  frac- 
tional surfaces  were  widelj  different,  the  resultant  co-ellicients  are  at  ex- 
treme points  only  6.5  per  cent,  apart;  and  the  deviation  of  any  single 
experiment  from  the  resultant  mean  is  3.0  per  cent,  in  case  of  the  1-foot 
tube,  excluding  the  unreliable  interpolated  results,  and  only  \  per  cent,  in 
case  of  the  9-foot  trunk  for  its  whole  range  of  velocities.  *  If  we  compare 
this  to  the  case  of  a  discharge  through  various  orifices,  the  result  is  still 
more  gratifying.  To  the  wearied  sojourner  among  such  tables  of  dis- 
charge— ranging  in  their  co-efficients  from  the  familiar  0.6  or  J,  up  to  the 
mystical  co-efficients  in  the  eighty's  and  ninety's,  said  to  have  been 
found  by  some  one  "  on  large  sluice-gates  in  France"  (and  occasionally 
met  with  in  the  current  practice  of  the  hydraulic  engineer) — a  consist- 
ency in  co-efficients  as  above  found  for  the  hydraulic  apparatus  herein 
described,  is  indeed  refreshing.  We  appear  to  have  here,  at  last,  an 
apparatus  for  gauging  liquids  which  may  range  in  its  dimensions,  its 
materials  of  construction  and  in  manner  of  use,  so  as  to  cover  all  ordi- 
nary practice,  and  yet  have  only  6.5  per  cent,  of  range  of  co-efficient,  at 
the  same  time  requiring  only  the  simplest  of  observations  and  of  formu- 
las to  work  with.  Or  by  limiting  the  use  of  the  meter  to  velocities 
greater  than  9  feet  per  second  through  the  venturi,  being  about  1  foot 
per  second  through  the  pipe  thereto  appurtenant,  all  the  ranges  of  va- 
riations above  given  become  materially  less. 

I  said  above  that  we  "appear"  to  have  such  an  apparatus,  or,  to 
completely  express  the  underlying  thought,  we  appear  to  have  it  in  the 
light  of  the  only  two  sets  of  exj^eriments  yet  made,  so  far  as  I  know, 
with  a  Venturi  meter  set  in  line  of  a  pipe.  But  further  experiment  will 
be  needed  to  confirm  or  upset  such  a  conclusion,  and  one  object  of  the 
J) resent  i^aper  is  to  invite  such  further  experiments.! 

*  See  Plate  XXXIX,  showing  plotted  results. 

t  While  this  paper  is  being  written  I  am  in  receipt  of  the  October  number  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  Association  of  Engineering  Societies,  which  gives  the  results  of  experiments  upon 
similar  forms  of  discharge,  but  discharging  from  a  tank,  and  through  an  orifice  of  only 
about  0.03  feet  in  diameter,  and  in  which  the  same  co-efficient  is  likewise  foiind  nearly  equal 
to  1. 
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The  reason,  I  will  suggest,  why  the  co-efficients  belonging  to  this 
form  of  gauging  apparatus  are  so  nearly  uniform,  is  largely  on  account 
of  the  close  similarity  between  the  conditions  assumed  by  theory  and 
those  found  in  actual  practice,  regarding  now  the  state  of  the  liquid  as 
it  passes  through  the  venturi.  Here,  if  anywhere,  water  may  be  sup- 
posed to  flow  as  though  composed  of  the  traditional  "filaments"  of  the 
school-books;  while  the  bubblings  of  a  boiling,  seething  caldron  are 
but  little  more  violent  and  irregular  than  the  motions  of  the  alleged 
"threads"  of  water,  as  we  find  that  water  in  ordinary  practice,  and  as 
it  flows  in  canals  or  even  in  the  ordinary  line  of  pipes,  or  in  tubes. 

Still  the  co-efficient  is  not  the  same  for  all  velocities;  it  is  less  for 
higher  velocities  than  it  is  for  lower  ones  in  the  October  experiments 
while  the  reverse  holds  true  in  the  June  experiments;  the  meter  does 
not  appear  to  be  applicable  for  velocities  below  5  feet  per  second* 
through  the  Venturi,  or  of  about  I  foot  per  second  through  the  pipe  in 
which  it  is  placed;  and  the  co-efficent  is  not  equal  to  one,  except  in  one 
instance. 

The  difference  between  the  equation  giving  the  locus  of  the  co-effi- 
cients as  applicable  to  the  9-foot  trunk  and  to  the  1-foot  tube,  may  be 
due  to  difference  in  asperity  of  their  interior  surfaces;  some  of  it  may 
possibly  be  due  to  the  shortening  of  the  9-foot  cone.«,  caused  by  the 
trunk  measuring  only  8.7  feet  high  instead  of  9  feet  as  supposed. 

Part  of  the  deficiency  from  the  value  1.  may  be  due  to  defective 
guidance  of  the  water  as  it  approaches  the  venturi.  It  would  have  been 
better,  no  doubt,  to  have  rounded  off  the  angle  with  which  the  up- 
stream end  of  the  smaller  cone  meets  the  up-stream  pipe  or  trunk; 
better  still,  to  have  made  that  portion  of  the  meter  up-stream  from  the 
venturi  of  a  form  which  would  be  generated  by  the  revolution  about 
the  central  axis  of  an  ogee  curve.  In  the  case  of  the  discharge  from 
an  open  canal  or  from  a  tank,  this  portion  of  the  meter  could  be  sup- 
Ijressed  entirely,  and  in  its  stead  be  placed  only  a  mouth-piece,  having 
the  form  of  the  contracted  vein  to  feed  the  venturi;  with  a  head-guage 
reading  directly  the  water-level  in  the  tank  or  canal. 

It  is  also  an  interesting  question  whether  the  vacuum-gauge  is  indica- 


*  For  the  case  of  d  =  0,  Hv  is  also  =  0,  and  the  co-eflQcient  becomes  =  —  which  may- 
be any  assignable  quantity. 

This  justifies  the  curiously  diverging  form  of  the  curves  of  co-etficients  for  the  two 
Venturi  meters,  as  shown  on  the  diagram. 
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tivo  of  the  iiioau  velocity,  or  of  the  velocity  of  the  exterior  filaments  of 
the  body  of  water  i)a88ing  through  the  veuturi,  or  of  both,  aud  what  is 
the  precise  meaning  of  the  readings  of  this  and  other  piezometers 
tapped  into  pipes  of  flowing  water.  In  our  present  very  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  action  and  i)reci8e  meaning  of  the  indications  of  such 
piezonietric  columns,  especially  when  applied  to  tubes,  but  little  can 
be  positively  affirmed  about  them.* 

Loss  of  head  is  still  the  only  difficulty  to  contend  against  in  the 
practical  application  of  the  meter  for  mill  purposes.  For  purposes  of 
metering  a  city,  or  domestic  water  supply,  or  water  used  for  purposes 
other  than  power  in  mills,  this  loss  is  insignificant.  In  the  other  case 
named,  and  for  a  9-foot  trunk,  it  would  be  about  1  foot,  when  the  mean 
velocity  through  the  trunk  was  2.7  feet,  and  i  foot  for  a  velocity  of  about 
1.9  feet.  If  the  circumstances  are  such  that  this  loss  of  head  is  not  per- 
missible, or  cannot  be  paid  for  by  the  delivery  of  enough  more  water  to 
yield  to  the  consumer  an  equivalent  amount  of  power,  then  this  meter 
cannot  be  used  in  a  form  that  would  make  it  continuously  the  sole  out- 
let or  inlet  of  the  water  to  be  metered.  It  could  be  api^lied  in  those 
cases  either  at  the  inlet  or  outlet,  in  the  penstock  or  in  the  tail-race,  but 
would  have  to  be  provided  with  some  form  of  byepass  to  be  kept  open 
at  all  those  times  when  the  operation  of  metering  the  water  was  not 
actually  going  on.  This  could  be  readily  done  in  the  case  of  an  oj^en 
feeder  or  of  most  any  tail-race,  and  as  the  operation  of  metering  need 
require  so  little  time,  barely  five  or  ten  minutes,  there  could  hardly  be 
any  objection  made  by  the  consumer  to  this  plan  of  measuring  water. 
It  probably  need  not  be  pointed  out  that  the  whole  apparatus  could 
literally  be  submerged,  or  covered  with  water,  and  yet  be  conveniently 
used  and  act  as  it  ought  to,  so  long  as  it  afforded  the  only  outlet  from 
one  body  of  water  to  another,  and  that  its  advantages  in  freedom  from 
any  moving  jmrts,  and  from  liability  to  be  stopped  up  or  put  out  of 
order  by  floating  substance  or  by  ice,  are  very  great. 

Writing  so  soon,  only  a  few  weeks  after  the  close  of  the  second  set  of 
experiments,  I  do  not  very  likely  allude  to  all  the  cajDabilities  of  the 
meter,  and  have  hardly  broached  the  interesting  subject  of  the  theory  of 


*  For  a  discussion  of  the  subject,  brought  down  to  the  present  day,  see  Hamilton 
Smith's  "  Hydraulics,"  London  and  New  York,  188G.  Mr.  Hiram  F.  Mills  has  investigated 
the  case  of  piezometers  connecting  with  an  open  trough  or  conduit.  See  Vol.  VI,  1879. 
Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
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the  instrument.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  may  in  many  instances  replace 
the  use  of  a  weir,  being  easier  applied  and  equally  or  more  accurate, 
and  it  can  be  used  where  a  weir  is  entirely  inapplicable. 

To  sum  up  the  matter,  I  will  only  submit  to  my  associates  in  the 
profession  that  there  is  the  promise  of  a  great  and  varied  usefulness  in 
"the  Venturi  meter.  And  while  I  have  applied  for  a  patent  on  it,  in  the 
United  States,  mainly  as  a  protection  in  the  use  of  it  by  the  Holyoke 
"W'ater-Power  Company  and  by  myself,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  give  a 
limited  license  to  use,  in  case  a  patent  is  granted,  to  any  one  who  will 
make  and  communicate  to  me  the  results  of  further  accurate  exi:)eri- 
ments  made  with  it,  in  the  general  jjlanning  or  arranging  of  which,  I 
ihope  to  be  allowed  to  make  some  suggestions. 


Mr.  Clemens  Heeschel  (In  reply  to  questions  asked  at  the  time  of 
reading  the  paper). — The  questions  asked,  following  the  reading  of  the 
paper  on  the  Venturi  water  meter,  have  been  very  instructive  to  the 
author  of  the  paper.  They  have  shown,  for  one  thing,  that  the  immedi- 
ate interest  of  the  Members  is  more  eagerly  turned  in  search  of  an 
account  of  the  jDractical  working  apparatus  and  of  directions  for  its  use, 
than  it  is  towards  an  account  of  the  j^rinciples  upon  which  the  api^ara- 
tus  works,  together  with  a  precise  and  detailed  record  of  experiments 
substantiating  the  claim  of  such  working.  Both  forms  of  information 
have,  however,  their  value,  each  in  its  own  time  and  place,  and  each 
supplements  the  other.  In  its  completed  form,  the  Venturi  meter  is  an 
instrument  to  gauge  the  quantity  of  water  flowing  in  a  pipe,  by  meas- 
urement of  an  abrupt,  artificially  produced  depression  in  the  hydraulic 
gradient.  To  exj^lain  more  particularly,  suppose  a  pipe  full  of  water, 
the  water  in  a  state  of  rest.  Piezometers  placed  on  a  such  a  pipe,  will 
have  the  water  stand  in  them  at  points  situated  all  on  one  level. 

In  Plate  XL,  suppose  PF  to  be  such  a  pipe,  at  one  time  "  sub- 
merged," or  under  a  head,  to  the  extent  1  P,  and  again,  only  to  the  ex- 
tent a  P.  Next,  suppose  the  water  to  take  any  velocity  through  the  pipe 
(no  meter  being  yet  supposed  inserted)  suflScieutto  cause  the  water  in  the 
piezometers  to  stand  on  the  line  22  and  hh,  respectively,  according  as  the 
amount  of  submergence  was  originally  1  P  or  a  P.  This  line  22,  or  bb^ 
is  what  I  have  called  the  ' '  hydraulic  gradient. "  Next,  suppose  the  meter 
inserted  in  the  pipe;  upon  which,  the  water  level  at  the  up-stream  piezo- 
meter will  remain  at  2,  but  at  the  piezometer  which  is  set  on  the  ven- 
turi, the  water  level  or  hydraulic  gradient  will  drop  to  3,  then  rise  again, 
at  the  end  of  the  meter,  up  to  within  a  small  distance  below  its  former 
position  (this  distance  representing  the  "'  loss  of  head  "  due  the  whole 
apparatus),  then  will  run  parallel  to  its  former  position,  as  shown  at  3 
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on  the  down-stream  piezomcterH.  Tlio  experiments  liav(;  shown  that  tho 
velocity  of  tho  water,  or  the  discharf-^o  through  tho  narrowest  section  of 
the  meter  thion«Ah  the  "  venturi,"  is  that  due  tlie  head  on  the  venturi 
(as  rei)ro8onted  by  the  dilference  in  k^vel  of  two  points  in  the 
"  hydraulic  gradient,"  one  taken  just  above  the  meter  and  the  otlier  at 
the  venturi),  with  a  (;o-efficient,  which  is  remarkably  constant,  whether 
applied  to  a  rough  meter  and  for  a  9-foot  pipe,  or  to  a  smooth  one  for  a 
1-foot  pipe,  and  for  all  velocities  through  the  pipe  ranging  from  /,  to  6 
feet  per  second.  If  this  co-efficient  is  taken  without  further  measure- 
ment at  98  per  cent.,  we  may  be  certain  from  exi)eriments  so  far  made 
that  we  shall  rarely  be  over  2  per  cent,  out  of  the  way.  Going  back  a 
little,  let  us  take  now  the  other  case  of  submergence,  originally  repre- 
sented by  the  hydraulic  gradients  aa  and  hb.  It  is  plain  that  tlie  water 
level  in  the  piezometer  which  is  set  on  the  venturi  cannot  fall  below  the 
surface  of  the  stream  sj^outing  through  the  venturi. 

But  so  much  of  the  "  depression  "  in  the  hydraulic  gradient  at  this 
2Joint  due  the  velocity  of  the  water,  which  lies  below  the  surface  of  the 
stream  just  named,  will  be  indicated  or  exhibited  by  the  sucking  action 
or  aspiration  or  "  vacuum"  spoken  of  in  the  paj^er;  and  in  measures  of  a 
column  of  water  lifted,  will  exactly  equal  that  portion  of  the  "depres- 
sion," as  shown  in  Plate  XL  (or  as  it  may  be  computed),  which  lies  below 
the  surface  of  the  stream  spouting  through  the  venturi.  In  Plate  XL 
it  is  equal  to  the  distance  v  c,  indicated  by  the  reference  marks. 

This  is  the  case  in  which  some  form  of  vacuum-gauge  is  necessary  at 
the  venturi,  when  sejjarate  gauges  are  used  at  the  up-stream  piezometer 
and  at  the  venturi,  as  was  done  during  the  experiments  related  in  the 
paper.  No  such  complication  is  necessary,  however,  in  practice.  As 
the  measure  sought  is  the  difference  of  pressure  immediately  above  the 
meter  and  at  the  venturi,  a  single  pressure-gauge  suffices.  The  logical 
possibilities,  depending  on  the  degree  of  submergence  of,  and  velocity 
through  the  pipe,  are  three,  and  are  exhibited  by  the  table: 


Above  the  Meter. 

At  the  Venturi. 

1 

2 
3 

Pressure. 

Pressure. 
Vacuum. 

Pressure. 
Vacuum. 
Vacuum. 

But  in  any  event  there  will  be  a  "  head  on  the  venturi,"  or,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  Column  1  minus  Column  2  of  the  tabular  quantities 
will  always  be  positive,  and  will  indicate  pressure,  and  may  be  measured 
by  a  single-pressure  gauge. 

The  most  accurate  form  of  pressure-gauge  suitable  for  this  purpose 
will  be  a  simple  "  manometer  tube  "  or  "  C/'-gauge." 
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Two  small  pipes  would  be  conuected  witb  tlio  meter  (one  entering: 
the  water  pipe  just  above  the  meter  proper,  the  other  attached  to  the 
Ycnturi),  the  other  ends  of  these  pipes  to  be  connected  witli  the  two  arms 
of  the  f"-gauge;  upon  which,  the  quantity  passing,  in  cubic  feet  i)er 
second,  or  in  any  other  measure,  could  be  read  off  directly  on  the  scale 
attached.  By  making  the  connecting  pipes  of  ample  size,  the  gauge 
could  be  placed  1  000  feet,  or  more  if  need  be,  from  the  meter.  The 
only  difference  in  the  gauges  made  to  fit  the  several  sizes  of  meters  would 
be  in  the  scale.  I  believe  this  will  answer  many  of  the  questions  asked 
respecting  the  working  of  the  meter,  and  may  also  make  clearer  the 
principles  involved. 

The  question  was  asked,  Can  the  accompanying  gauge  be  made  self- 
recording?  And  after  the  exercise  of  a  little  inventive  skill,  I  am  pleased 
to  say  that  I  have  no  doubt  it  can. 

I  have  refrained  from  looking  to  the  construction  of  the  cheai^,  but 
not  entirely  reliable  or  accurate  forms  of  pressure-gauge,  to  indicate 
differences  of  pressure,  which  could  be  made  by  using  some  form  of  aj^- 
paratus  containing  a  piston  or  floats  and  stuffing  boxes,  and  have 
adhered  to  the  ordinary  manometer  mercury  gauge  as  the  apparatus  for 
measuring  the  difference  of  pressure  in  question.  For  the  extreme 
velocity  of  6  feet  per  second  through  the  pipe  (54  feet  per  second 
through  the  venturi),  a  length  of  3.5  feet  for  the  mercury  tubes  in  the 
gauge  is  more  than  enough. 

As  regards  the  effect  on  the  pressure-gauges  of  the  surface  and  of  the 
interior  velocities  of  the  stream  passing  through  the  venturi,  I  have  no 
further  speculation  to  offer.  The  difference  between  surface  and  interior 
velocities  must  be  about  as  small  in  the  "wire-drawn  "  stream  of  water 
spouting  through  the  venturi,  with  nine  times  the  average  velocity  that 
the  water  has  in  the  main  pipe,  as  in  any  known  form  of  hydraulic  ap- 
paratus. 

Answering  question  which  relate  to  the  temperature  of  the  water  dur- 
ing the  experiments  recorded  in  the  paper,  I  will  state  that  this  varied 
from  67  to  71  degrees  Fahr.  during  the  June  experiments,  with  the 
temperature  of  the  air  in  the  wheel-pit,  and  of  the  water  in  the  tub  of 
the  pressure-gauge,  varying  from  66  to  71  degrees. 

During  the  October  experiments  the  temperature  of  the  water  was 
57-57.5  degrees. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  all  hydraulic  formulas  are  affected  by  the 
temperature  of  the  water,  when  that  temperature  passes  beyond  those 
ordinarily  found  in  running  water;  but  in  ordinarv  practice,  and  with- 
out reference  to  water  artificially  heated,  and  as  it  is  at  times  found  in 
steam  engineering  jDractiee,  no  account  has  ever  been  or  need  be  taken 
of  temj)erature  that  the  author  knows  of. 

The  formula  used  in  the  computations,  it  will  be  observed,  supposes 
a  discharge  through  an  orifice,  under  pressures  crudely  represented  by 
the  hydraulic  gradient. 
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A  more  scientific  way  would  liave  been  to  iiuik«>  use  of  tin;  hydraulic 
principle  first  enunciated  by  Dubuat,  but  disj)utt'd  }>y  Navier  and 
others,  that  the  i)res.sure  a}j:ain8t  any  i)oint  in  the  walls  of  any  vesHel  or 
pipe  is  always  equal  to  that  of  the  contained  fiuid,  supposed  to  be  in  & 
state  of  rest,  loss  the  heifj^ht  duo  the  velocity  past  that  point. 

Or,  passiuf^^  to  algebraic  symbols,  if 
P  be  the  pressure  in  terms  of  the  height  of  a  column  of  water  at  the 

point  P,  Plate  XL,  and 
P,     '*  •*  at  the  point  Fof  Plate  XL  ;  if 

V        '•'■       velocity       "  "       /^  and 

v^      •'  "  **  "       V;  also 

Ps     "      pressure  if  the  water  be  supposed  to  be  still;  then 

P  =  Ps-^ 

and  Vi  --9  V,  from  the  construction  of  the  meter. 
Subtracting  the  equations,  we  have: 

'       2/7       2r/        81  2g 
But  P  —  Pi  is  what  we  have  called  Hv,  the  **  head  on  the  venturi. "   Or 
r  1  =  the  velocity  through  the  venturi, 


=  7w  V'S  ^  i/.  =  1.0062  1/2  g  H,; 


where  the  first  supposition  has  supposed  Vx  =  ^2  g  Hv,  abstracting  in 
both  instances  from  the  co-efficients  for  actual  use,  which  experiment 
alone  can  supply.  » 
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INSPECTIOX   AXD    MAIXTEXAXCE   OF  RAILWAY 

STRUCTURES. 


A  Discussion  at  the  Annttal  Convention,  July  2d-8th.  1887. 
By  John  A.  Wilson,  TVillard  S.  Pope,  George  H.  Pegram,  G.  Bous- 
CAREN,  W.  S.  Lincoln,  Joseph  M.  Wilson,  James  G.  Dagron,  J.  A, 
L.  Waddell.  Edward  S.  Phtlbrick.  A.  Brtson,  Egbert  A.  Shailer, 
W.  A.  Haven,  John  'SI.  Goodwin,  Albert  Lucius,  E.  P,  Dawlet, 
C.  A.  Marshall,  I).  J.  Whittemore,  Theodore  Cooper,  H. 
Stan-ley  Goodwin,  A.  31.  Wellington,  Percival  Roberts,  Jr., 
C.  C.  Schneider,  C.  Frank  Allen,  John  Bogart,  Frederic  Graff, 
Robert  I.  Sloan,  J.  Foster  Flagg,  J.  J.  R.  Croes,  William  Kent, 
Robert  Mcore  and  William  J.  McAlpine. 


At  the  request  of  a  number  of  members  of  the  Society,  a  Discussion 
upon  the  Inspection  and  ^Maintenance  of  Railway  Structures  was  an- 
nounced for  the  Convention  of  1887.  A  circular  was  j^repared  and 
issued,  embodying  a  number  of  suggestions  that  had  been  made  on  the 
subject,  and  a  request  was  made  for  discussion  upon  these  and  such 
other  points  as  might  occur  to  the  members  taking  part  in  the  discus- 
sion.    The  suggestions  were  as  follows: 

First. — What  measures,  legal  or  other,  can  be  taken  to  insure  a 
proper  insi^ection  of  railway  bridges? 

/S'eco/^(/.— What  is  proper  bridge  inspection? 
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7V//y(/.  — SliouKl  there  not  bo  u  stiuuliird  si)e('iliecl  rolling  load  much 
lieavier  than  as  now  generally  usi-d,  and  a  specitied  engine  wheel  base 
i'or  rolling  loads'? 

Fourth. — Is  it  not  expedient  to  adopt  a  standard  bridge  floor? 

Fifth. — Should  not  bridges  of  small  s^iau  be  made  strong  enough  for 
a  buckle-plate  floor  and  a  continuous  coat  of  ballast  on  the  bridge,  and 
if  so,  uj)  to  what  span  should  this  apply? 

Sixth. — Should  not  a  safety  guard  (Latimer),  be  used  at  all  oi)enings 
over  a  certain  width? 

Sr'rfitth. — Should  there  not  be  recpiired  either  overhead  crossings, 
or,  in  their  place,  interlocking  apparatus  with  derailing  switches? 

Eif/hfh. — Is  legislation  as  to  any  of  these  points,  or  as  to  any  others 
you  may  suggest,  expedient,  and  if  so,  what  sort  of  legislation? 

Xiittli. — In  this  connection  the  experience  of  the  Master  Car  Builders' 
Association  has  been  referred  to,  Avhich  it  is  stated,  has  i)roved  that  the 
action  of  large  committees  reporting  to  the  Association,  and  the  adoption 
of  standards  after  ample  discussion,  have  been  found  very  valuable. 

DISCUSSION  BY  LETTERS. 

John  A.  Wilson,  M.  Am.  Soc.  0.  E. — I  have  just  received  the  circular 
relative  to  the  maintenance  and  inspection  of  raihvay  structures. 
The  time  is  so  short  that  I  am  not  able  to  give  this  important  subject  the 
thought  which  it  deserves  and  requires,  and  can  only  touch  briefly  on 
some  of  the  points  of  inquiry. 

Question  2. — Assuming  that  reference  is  intended  to  bridges  already 
in  use,  and  not  to  new  bridges  to  be  built,  I  understand  by  proper 
bridge  inspection,  such  examinations  and  oversight  of  a  bridge  by  com- 
l^etent  jDarties,  as  will  insure  the  immediate  detection  of  any  defect  or 
signs  of  failure  or  disarrangement  of  any  of  the  parts  of  the  fatructure, 
so  that  the  condition  of  the  structure  may  be  positively  known  at  all 
times. 

Take  a  railroad  bridge  which  has  been  properly  designed  and  con- 
structed. The  bridge  engineer  having  it  in  charge  should  have  in  his 
office  full  detailed  plans  of  the  structure,  with  strain  sheets  and  calcula- 
tions, and  should  know  just  what  load  the  bridge  will  carry  with  safety. 
He  should  personally  make  a  critical  examination  of  the  structure  at 
least  once  a  year,  and  ofteuer  if  his  judgment  indicates  it  to  be  neces- 
sary, and  should  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  make  a  special  examina- 
tion at  any  time.  He  should  keep  a  record  of  his  observations,  and  of 
the  reports  made  to  him  by  his  subordinates.  A  competent  master  car- 
penter or  foreman  of  bridges  should  keep  himself  thoroughly  posted  as 
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to  the  couditiou  of  the  strnoture,  (wamiuiug  it  once  a  month  or  oftener 
if  necessary,  and  report  in  detail  to  the  engineer.  The  road  foreman  or 
watchman  shoukl  make  a  daily  examination,  and  any  defects  that  he 
may  discover  should  bo  promptly  reported  to  the  master  carpenter. 
"When  the  engineer  makes  his  examinations  he  should  have  the  master 
carpenter  and  watchman  or  road  foreman  with  him,  confer  fn>ely  with 
them  on  practical  points,  and  see  that  they  clearly  understand  their 
duties,  what  to  look  out  for,  and  how  to  report.  By  this  system  the 
structure  is  under  constant  surveillance,  and  any  defect  should  be  de- 
tected immediately. 

"Where  bridges  have  been  erected  and  used  for  a  considerable  time 
without  any  oversight,  considerable  labor  is  involved  in  putting  into 
operation  a  proper  system  of  inspection.  The  bridges  should  be  meas- 
ured, examined  and  calculated,  and  full  plans  made,  so  that  the  engineer 
may  have  in  his  office  exact  information  on  which  to  base  his  oper- 
ations.    "V\'ithout  this,  there  can  be  no  certainty  about  his  work. 

It  is  assumed  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  when  defects  have  been  dis- 
covered the  proi^er  remedy  will  be  applied. 

In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  say,  that 
while  we  have  in  this  country  good  bridging  concerns  who  employ  com- 
petent engineers,  and  turn  out  only  tirst-c-lass  work,  there  are  undoubt- 
edly others  which  need  the  closest  professional  oversight,  from  the  very 
commencement,  to  secure  good  designs,  good  material  and  good  work- 
manship. The  business  of  bridge  building  is  free  to  all;  the  majority 
of  people  know  nothing  about  it;  they  are  told  they  shall  have  a  good 
bridge,  and  when  a  bridge  is  finished  and  handsomely  painted  they 
assume  that  it  is  all  right,  while  it  may  have  the  most  glaring  defects,, 
and  contain  within  itself  the  elements  of  speedy  destruction.  Much  of 
the  trouble  with  bridges  in  this  country  is  due  to  original  defects  of 
design,  material  or  workmanship,  which  no  system  of  inspection  can 
remedy,  but  can  only  point  out.  It  would  therefore  seem  as  if  inspec- 
tion, to  be  complete,  should  include  new  bridges  about  to  be  constructed 
as  well  as  those  already  existing. 

Further,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  designing  engineers  of  bridges 
deal  mostly  with  new  structures  which  may  be  all  right  when  erected, 
but  may  be  i)ut  to  uses  for  which  they  never  were  intended,  and  at  best, 
will  wear  out  in  time  like  anything  else.  The  maintenance  of  such 
structures  under  use  is  a  business  in  itself,  which  can  be  learned  only  by 
practical  experience.  It  is  a  business  which  the  engineer  who  only  Iniilds 
bridges,  and  has  no  care  of  or  responsibility  for  them  afterwards,  knows 
little  about,  whence  the  necessity  for  the  "engineer  of  maintenance  for 
bridges." 

It  is  such  an  '*  engineer,'"  in  my  judgment,  that  should  have  charge 
of  the  duties  described  above.  He  should  not  only  watch  the  structure 
and  discover  its  defects  from  time  to  time,  but  be  able  intelligently  to 
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apuly  the  iiocossary  romcily,  aiul  no  small  part  of  his  <luty  Avill  lio  to  see 
that  loads  are  not  placed  on  the  strncturi?  which  it  never -was  intended  it 
slionld  c-arrv. 

(Question  8. — It  would  bo  difiicult  to  establish  an  absolute  standard 
of  rolling  load  for  the  whole  country,  as  the  roijuirenients  and  character 
of  trallic  vary  on  dill'erent  railroads.  Each  railr(jad  should  estaljlish  for 
its  own  line  a  standard  high  enough  to  cover  all  contingencies,  have  the 
bridges  conform  thereto,  and  then  make  it  a  rule  not  to  put  more 
work  on  bridges  than  they  are  cnlculated  for.  The  general  ten- 
dency all  over  the  country  among  transportation  men,  is,  to  increase 
the  weight  and  dimensions  of  their  rolling  stock.  They  should  establish 
a  reasonable  limit  to  which  the  engineer  can  work.  The  through 
bridges  and  tunnels  now  existing  are  the  only  things  which  control  the 
height  and  width  of  passenger  cars. 

Question  4. — It  would  certainly  be  well  to  decide  on  the  best  design 
of  bridge  floor,  and  have  it  brought  into  general  use  throughout  the 
country. 

Question  5. — I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  this  question.  There 
are  some  j^ractical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  adoj^ting  such  a  plan 
generally. 

Question  G, — It  is  very  desirable  to  use  a  safety  guard  on  bridges 
W'herever  practicable. 

Question  7. — My  views  on  this  subject  are  best  expressed  by  the 
following  extract  from  the  evidence  which  I  gave  in  a  grade-crossing  law- 
suit in  1882. 

"Grade  crossings  of  railroads  are  very  numerous  in  this  country. 
When  the  country  was  new  and  traffic  light,  railroads  were  projected  for 
local  business,  and  necessarily  had  to  be  constructed  at  minimum  ex- 
pense, and  grade  crossings  of  different  lines  were  allowed  w^ithout  much 
consideration.  As  the  railroad  system  of  the  country  has  become  ex- 
tended, traffic  and  the  speed  of  trains  have  increased,  and  the  conditions 
of  the  j)roblem  have  changed.  The  evil  effects  of  grade  crossings  on 
leading  lines  have  thus  become  more  apparent,  and  while  it  is  often 
difficult  to  change  the  location  of  a  road  after  it  has  been  in  operation 
for  years,  and  all  the  surroundings  have  accommodated  themselves  to 
the  existing  conditions,  there  is  a  growing  feeling  in  the  country  in 
favor  of  a  separation  of  grades — it  is  being  done  in  some  cases  on  exist- 
ing roads  at  heavy  expense,  and  there  is  a  very  decided  aversion  on  the 
part  of  railroad  managers  to  extend  or  rejDeat  ^tlie  evil  in  new  con- 
struction. 

The  objections  to  a  grade  crossing  of  one  railroad  by  another  may  be 
summed  up  under  three  general  heads : 

First. — Danger  to  life  and  property. 

Second. — Delays  to  traffic. 

Third. — ExjDense  of  operating. 
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T. — Danger  to  Life  and  Property. 

This  it(  m  cannot  be  entirely  eliminated  under  any  system  of  man- 
ao-ement.  With  the  arrangement  of  signals  now  in  use  comparative 
safety  can  be  secured— and  it  is  undoubtedly  a  fact  that  grade  crossings 
on  important  lines  are  successfully  worked.  Still  there  is  left  a  ])er- 
centage  of  danger— due  principally  to  carelessness  of  employees  or 
neglect  to  observe  the  rules;  breakage  of  machineiy  about  engines  or 
cars  on  approaching  a  crossing,  rendering  it  impossible  to  control  the 
train;  or  error  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  enginemen  in  approaching 
crossings  under  too  much  headway  in  bad  weather  with  slipi)ery 
rails,  etc. 

II. — Delays  to  Traffic. 

It  may  be  assumed  as  a  general  principle  that  the  more  efficient  the 
signal  system  and  the  nearer  the  approach  to  absolute  safety  in  the 
operation  of  a  grade  crossing,  the  more  will  be  the  delay  to  traffic.  The 
amount  of  delay  at  any  given  place  will  depend  largely  on  local  circum- 
stances and  conditions,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  on  any  imjDortant 
line  a  grade  crossing  by  another  road  must  cause  more  or  less  delay, 
require  a  great  amount  of  watchfulness,  and  be  a  constant  source  of 
anxiety  to  the  officers  and  employees  operating  the  road. 

III. — Expense. 

This  item  may  be  separated  into  two  parts : 

A.  Those  items  which  can  be  estimated  in  money,  viz:  Cost  of 
crossing-plates  and  maintenance  of  the  same.  Cost  of  signal 
tower,  etc.,  and  maintenance  of  the  same.  Wages  of  emyloyees 
to  manage  signals,  etc.,  with  expenses  for  fuel,  lights,  etc. 

B.  Those  items  which,  while  appreciable,  cannot  be  estimated  in 
money,  viz :  Possible  losses  to  life,  limb,  or  property  by  accident. 
Value  of  time  that  might  be  lost  by  trains  detained  at  crossing, 
and  cost  of  stopping  and  starting  trains,  extra  fuel  consumed, 
etc.  Increase  in  general  operating  expenses  of  road.  Injury 
to  rolling  stock  at  crossing  places. 

A  separation  of  grades  should  be  had  wherever  it  is  practicable.  If 
a  grade  crossing  of  one  road  by  another  cannot  be  avoided  then  every 
known  safeguard,  such  as  signals  and  interlocking  aj^paratus  with 
derailing  switches  should  be  provided. 

Questions  1  and  8. — The  general  tendency  in  this  country  has  been 
not  to  control  the  details  of  railroad  management  by  legislative  enact- 
ments, but  to  leave  the  railroads  free  to  make  their  own  regulations, 
holding  them  pecuniarily  responsible  for  the  results,  it  being  supposed 
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that  self-interest  will  i)ropoily  regulate  the  matter.  For  many  reaHons 
it  is  (lesiial)l(^  to  follow  this  policy,  but  if  tlie  desired  resultH  nre  not 
obtained  in  tliis  way,  it  may  become  necessary  to  establish  lef^ii^lative 
control.  It  is  an  intricate  subject  which  would  re(iuire  careful  study 
and  elaboration,  and  cannot  be  hastily  covered  in  a  paper  like  this. 
Any  legislative  enactment  on  this  subject  should  be  had  only  after  full 
discussion  and  consultation  with  the  leading  engineers  and  railroad 
men  of  the  country.  If  a  few  of  the  leading  railroad  companies  of  the 
country  would  introduce  a  thorough  and  cfiective  system  of  bridge  in- 
si)ection,  recognizing  the  importance  and  necessity  for  separating  the 
professional  oversight  of  bridge  work  from  its  mechanical  execution  by 
contractors  f.nd  bridge-building  comi)anies,  the  manifest  advantage 
would  soon  be  recognized,  and  public  opinion  would  force  the  general 
adoi)tion  of  the  system. 

The  subject  of  grade  crossings  of  railroads  is  one  which,  perhaps, 
more  properly  could  be  and  should  be  regulated  by  law.  Some  of  the 
States  have  laws  on  this  subject,  but  they  are  generally  crude,  in- 
definite, and  subject  to  local  contingencies  for  their  operation.  In 
New  York,  a  crossing  of  one  road  by  another  is  examined  into  and 
decided  on  by  a  commission  of  three,  one  of  whom  must  be  a  civil 
engineer.  This  commission  decides  whether  the  crossing  shall  be  over, 
under  or  at  grade.  In  Massachusetts,  the  subject  is  under  the  control 
of  the  railroad  commissioners,  who  must  give  their  consent  before  a 
grade  crossi'.ig  can  be  made.  In  Pennsylvania  the  matter  is  in  equity 
jn'oceeding  before  the  county  court,  and  the  act  of  Assembly  says: 
"And  if  in  the  judgment  of  such  court  it  is  reasonably  practicable  to 
avoid  a  grade  crossing,  they  shall  by  their  process  prevent  a  crossing 
■at  grade."  The  practical  effect  of  this  act,  is,  a  long  trial,  a  lot  of  ex- 
Y>ei'i  evidence  both  w^ays,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  a  decision  by  the 
court  that  '*  it  is  not  reasonably  ^practicable  to  otherwise  construct  the 
crossing."  It  would  be  well  if  a  definite  i)olicy  in  this  matter  could  be 
adopted,  with  more  uniformity  in  the  laws  of  the  several  States. 


WiLLARD  S.  Pope,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  —  Governmental  Supervision 
of  Bridges. — It  is  probably  generally  believed  that  the  State  should 
exercise  some  intelligent  and  efficient  supervision  over  all  bridges 
within  its  domain.  So  far  as  is  fairly  possible  the  lives  and  i^roperty 
of  its  citizens  should  be  safe  while  crossing  such  structures.  An  acci- 
dent which  might  have  been  prevented  by  reasonable  i^recaution  be- 
comes a  crime. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  an  enlightened  self-interest  would  be  a 
sufficient  motive  to  insure  good  and  reliable  construction.  When  a 
railroad  bridge  falls,  it  costs  the  company  a  good  deal  of  money,  gen- 
erally much  more  than  the  simple  renewal  of  the  structure,  and  the  same 
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is  true  in  event  of  disaster  to  a  liiglnvay  or  country  bridge.  And  so  it  would 
seem  that  self-interest  ought  to  be  an  efficient  safeguard.  And  in  many 
cases  it  is.  But  there  are  far  too  many  instances  in  which  the  persons 
in  authority  do  not  know,  and  are  not  competent  to  judge,  of  the 
strength  and  reliability  of  the  structure,  and  many  times  even  if  they 
are  aware  of  its  weakness,  they  are  inclined,  from  motives  of  false 
economy,  to  trust  it  a  little  longer,  and  to  run  some  risk  in  order  to  delay 
a  needed  expenditure.  And  so  by  one  or  all  of  these  reasons  the  life  and 
property  of  the  public  are  jeopardized.  The  matter  is  a  reasonably  clear 
one  for  the  intervention  of  a  higher  power,  and  no  power  is  so  tit  to  un- 
dertake the  responsibility  as  the  Government. 

But  to  act  efficiently  it  must  act  intelligently.  There  is  nothing  mys- 
terious or  bewilderingly  occult  about  a  bridge.  To  the  trained  eye  its 
defects,  if  any,  are  jDatent.  But  here,  if  anywhere,  the  trained  eye  is 
essential.  Bridge  wisdom  is  peculiarly  a  specialty.  No  one  is  born 
with  it.  Genius  does  not  leap  to  it,  nor  does  blundering  stumble  upon 
it.  It  comes  only  by  jiatient  study  and  long  training.  To  pass  judg- 
ment upon  the  merits  of  a  proposed  design  for  a  bridge,  or  to  reach  an 
intelligent  idea  of  the  strength  and  trustworthiness  of  a  structure 
already  in  use,  requires  not  only  common  sense  and  sound  business  dis- 
cretion, but  also  technical  skill  and  experience  in  the  details  of  that 
particular  kind  of  construction,  knowledge  of  the  x^rinciples  of  compu- 
tation of  the  magnitudes  and  effects  of  strains,  and  information  as  to  the 
strength  and  capacity  of  materials.  In  brief,  it  is  essentially  and  ex- 
clusively business  for  a  trained  expert.  Therefore  it  is  apparent  that 
any  control  which  the  State  may  assume  over  bridges  will  be  vain  and 
useless  unless  it  places  the  matter  in  the  right  hands. 

To  secure  this  result  there  should  be,  in  my  judgment,  a  commission 
organized  by  the  State,  to  which  should  be  relegated  this  whole  busi- 
ness. All  bridges  within  the  limits  of  the  State,  whether  for  highway  or 
railway  purposes,  should  be  included  within  its  jurisdiction.  A  critical 
official  examination  should  be  had  annually,  or  as  often  as  might  be 
necessary,  of  all  existing  structures,  and  reports  be  made  thereon  to  the 
authorities  in  charge  thereof,  with  such  recommendations  as  the  re- 
spective cases  might  seem  to  demand.  If  any  structure  should  be  found 
unsafe  and  the  suggestions  for  repair  or  renewal  were  not  immediately 
and  properly  complied  with,  the  commission  should  have  the  power  to 
order  it  closed  to  travel,  and  the  town  or  company  owning  the  same 
should  be  responsible  in  penal  damages  for  any  accident  or  disaster  that 
might  occur  thereafter.  The  commission  should  prepare  and  publish 
such  general  specifications  as  to  character  and  capacity  of  new  struct- 
ures as  might  be  advisable  under  the  varying  circumstances,  and  no 
bridge  should  be  allowed  to  be  built  except  in  conformity  with  the  re- 
quirements of  those  specifications.  All  plans  of  proposed  new  bridges 
should  be  submitted  to  the  commission,  and  receive  its  formal  written 
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ai)proval  lu>fon»  work  be  commenced  thereon,  and  all  work  in  progros.s 
under  suc'li  plans  slionld  b.'  subject  to  its  inspection,  both  as  to  quality 
of  material  and  workmanshi});  and  no  new  bridge  should  be  oi)cned  for 
public  use  until  it  had  been  examined  and  approved.  Plans  of  all 
bridj^es  should  be  filed  and  preserved  in  its  oflficc,  and  these  together 
with  all  its  otlicial  proci'edinf^s  should  1).'  always,  under  proper  restric- 
tions, open  to  the  i)ublic.  General  designs  might  be  prepared  in  detail 
and  published,  for  spans  of  ordinary  length  and  dimension,  which 
could  be  used  to  advantage  in  many  localities.  In  fact  the  operations 
and  publications  of  the  commission  could  not  fail  to  be  of  great  service 
in  disseminating  among  those  interested,  useful  and  trustworthy  infor- 
mation on  the  general  subject  of  bridge  building.  Highway  commis- 
sioners and  town  supervisors  of  bridges  would  find  such  suggestions 
and  advice  of  great  and  j^ermanent  value.  It  would  prove  a  school  of 
technical  instruction  that  would  certainly  be  of  much  practical  service. 

In  the  above  catalogue  of  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  proposed 
commission  I  would  like  it  distinctly  understood  that  they  are  not  in- 
tended to  interefere  with  or  supersede  in  any  way  the  duties  and 
powers  of  the  owners  of  bridges,  whether  towns  or  companies.  The 
railroads  and  the  town  authorities  will  continue  to  have  all  the  power 
and  responsibility  that  they  ever  had.  They  will  build,  maintain  and 
care  for  their  bridges  as  heretofore,  will  inspect,  watch  over  and  repair 
them  as  they  have  always  done.  No  responsibility  will  be  taken  from 
their  shoulders,  and  none  of  their  rights  or  powers  will  be  inraded. 
The  duty  and  authority  of  the  commission  is  simply  to  see  that  the 
bridges  as  built  or  repaired  are  safe.  The  operations  of  the  commission 
go  hand  in  hand  with,  and  not  counter  to,  the  oj^erations  of  the  bridge 
owners.  They  are  friends  and  coadjutors,  not  rivals  or  conflicting  au- 
thorities. They  are  to  work  together  for  a  common  end,  and  under 
proper  management,  instead  of  jealousies  and  misunderstandings,  there 
will  come  friendly  and  hearty  co-operation.  All  that  the  commission 
will  demand  and  insist  upon  is  safety,  and  that  it  is  bound  to  have  and 
will  use  all  the  authority  in  its  hands  to  secure. 

The  commissioner  or  one  of  his  assistants  should  accompany  the 
railroad  engineer  or  the  highway  supervisor  on  his  periodical  tours  of 
inspection,  and  the  needed  repairs  or  renewals  should  be  matter  for  free 
and  frank  consultation.  The  railroad  managers  and  the  county  au- 
thorities should  forward  at  once  to  the  commissioner  copies  of  any  re- 
ports on  the  condition  of  bridges  made  to  them  by  any  of  their  sub- 
ordinates, and,  in  short,  all  parties  concerned  should  and  could  work 
together  harmoniously  and  effectively  for  the  common  good.  A  faith- 
ful trial  for  a  year  or  two  would,  I  am  sure,  convince  the  most  skeptical 
of  the  utility  and  economy  of  such  a  commission. 

The  commission  should  be  headed  by  a  man  who  is  a  professional 
bridge   engineer   of   well-known   skill,  experience,  tact   and  integrity. 
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Grave  and  weighty  responsibility  would  devolve  upon  him,  and  he 
should  have  corresponding  authority.  To  secure  the  greatest  efficiency 
he  should  have  the  entire  and  unlimited  control  of  the  affairs  of  his 
department.  He  should  appoint  his  own  assistants  and  subordinates, 
ffx  their  salaries  and  regulate  all  the  expenditures  of  the  office.  If  he 
is  worthy  of  being  appointed  he  is  worthy  of  being  trusted,  and  he 
should  be  entirely  untrammeled  and  unhampered  by  political  or  other 
outside  influence.  He  should  be  in  every  respect  a  first-class  man,  the 
best  that  could  be  got,  and  in  his  appointment  nothing  should  be  con- 
sidered except  his  pre-eminent  fitness  for  the  special  duties  of  that 
special  position. 

A  man  possessing  such  qualifications  is  not  a  common  one,  nor 
when  found  is  he  a  cheap  one.  The  salary  and  the  term  of  office  should 
be  such  as  would  justify  the  right  man  in  accepting  the  position.  He 
should  receive  at  least  ten  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  and  the  term  of 
office  should  be  five  years,  subject,  however,  to  dismissal  for  cause  by 
the  Governor. 

The  entire  yearly  cost  of  such  a  commission  for  this  State  (Michigan), 
thoroughly  and  actively  administered,  would,  I  suppose,  be  about  forty 
thousand  dollars.  One-half  of  this  sum  should  be  paid  directly  from 
the  State  Treasury,  and  the  other  half  by  the  railroads,  being  divided 
among  them  in  proportion  to  their  track  mileage.  If  the  commission 
were  what  it  ought  to  be  I  believe  the  railroads  would  willingly  assume 
this  charge.  The  managers  realize  not  only  the  necessity  of  having 
safe  bridges,  but  also  the  desirability  of  public  confidence  in  their 
safety;  and  surely  the  knowledge  that  such  a  supervision  was  had  by 
disinterested  and  competent  officials  would  tend  largely  to  inspire  such 
public  confidence.  The  cost  would  be  comparatively  small  for  any  one 
of  the  railroads,  and  they  would  thereby  secure  an  additional  and  valu- 
able inspection  and  supervision.  From  such  a  commission  they  would 
get  help  and  not  hindrance,  co-operation  and  not  annoyance.  The 
commissioner  and  his  assistants  would  be  a  corps  of  active  and  capable 
consulting  engineers,  the  value  of  whose  services  would  be  worth  to  the 
railroads  much  more  than  the  cost. 

If  this  reasoning  is  applicable  to  the  railways,  it  applies  with  much 
more  force  to  the  town  and  county  authoiities  in  their  bridge  wort. 
These  officers  are,  for  the  most  part,  honest  and  intelligent  men,  striving 
to  do  their  duty  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  In  ordinary  road  and 
street  work  they  are  doubtless  sufficiently  competent,  but  in  the  tech- 
nical details  of  bridges  they  are  unskilled  and  uninformed,  and  they 
themselves  are  for  the  most  part  willing  frankly  to  admit  it.  Such 
being  the  case,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  in  these  matters  they 
would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  assistance  of  such  a  commission. 
Their  real  powers  would  be  unimpaired.  They  would  still  decide  as  to 
the  amounts  of  money  to  be  appropriated,  the  method  and  manner  of  its 
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exixMidituro,  the  ftwiird  of  contracts,  etc.  The  coinraissioii  would  be 
advisory,  but  in  no  humix'ring  or  ofllenHive  sense.  The  combination 
wouhl  work  to  the  assistiiuco  of  the  town  olHcerH,  and  the  i)ublic  could 
be  reasonably  sure  that  it  was  not  cheated  by  contractors,  that  it  got  its 
m()nt\v's  worth,  and  that  it  ^ot  j^ood  and  trustworthy  b)id^^es. 

ISo  far  as  the  cost  of  the  commission  is  concerned  th(^  estimate  of 
forty  thousand  dollars  a  year  may  seem  large.  But  remember  that 
there  is  a  great  amount  of  work  to  be  done.  There  is  in  the  State  of 
Michigan  nearly  six  thousand  miles  of  railway,  and  probably  ten  times 
that  length  of  wagon  roads,  and  the  aggregate  amount  of  bridging  must 
be  very  great.  To  properly  look  after  all  this  will  retpiire  a  consider- 
able force  of  men,  and  they  must  all  be  men  of  skill  and  professional 
training.  And  we  should  consider  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  at 
stake.  A  single  bridge  disaster  may  destroy  in  i)roperty,  and  in  many 
instances  has  done  so,  tenfold  the  whole  cost  of  such  a  commission,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  loss  of  human  life.  If  the  object  sought  can  be  cer- 
tainly secured  by  an  annual  expenditure  of  forty  thousand  dollars,  there 
should  not  be  a  moment's  hesitation.  Such  a  sum  is  a  bagatelle  in  the 
comparison.  Possibly  my  judgment  is  at  fault  as  to  the  jDrecise 
amount.  It  may  be  somewhat  more  or  somewhat  less  than  the  sum  I 
mention.  The  precise  amount  needed  can  only  be  told  by  trial.  There 
must  be  money  enough  to  secure  a  first-class  commissioner,  and  to  pro- 
vide him  with  an  ample  corps  of  first-class  assistants,  and  to  pay  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  traveling  expenses,  etc.  The  money  which  such 
an  organization  may  cost  will  be  well  sjjent,  and  the  staff  will  fairly 
earn  every  dollar  that  is  ])aid  them. 

And  now  arises  the  question  as  to  the  selection  of  a  commissioner.  I 
think  every  one  Avill  admit  that  the  office  should  be  entirely  and  forever 
divorced  from  politics.  It  should  be  utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  a  party 
leader  or  a  political  striker.  What  is  wanted  is  a  bridge  engineer,  not  a 
politician.  Therefore  it  is  manifestly  out  of  the  question  that  he  should 
be  subject  to  election  by  popular  vote.  He  must  be  appointed.  And 
who  shall  aj)point  him?  Not  certainly  the  Legislature.  Any  objections 
which  apply  to  a  popular  election  apply  equally  to  such  an  appoint- 
ment. The  power  might  perhaps  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Gov- 
ernor. But  the  Governor  or  any  other  individual  or  body  that  is 
elective  might  very  jjossibly  l)e  swayed  by  motives  more  or  less  tinged 
by  his  or  their  political  surroundings  and  affiliations.  And  furthermore, 
liowever  conscientious  and  well-informed  the  Governor  may  be,  it  is 
not  likely  that  he  would  be  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  subject  or 
with  professional  engineers  to  be  able  to  select  the  right  man.  There- 
fore the  Governor  is  hardly  the  proper  authority  to  make  the  choice. 

The  matter  thus  narrows  itself  down  towards  one  and  only  one  direc- 
tion. The  commissioner  should  be  selected  and  nominated  by  those 
w' ho  will  directly  use  his  services,  viz, :  by  those  who  have  bridges  to 
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build  and  care  for.  They  best  know  what  is  wanted,  and  their  acqiiaint- 
aucc  with  engineers  personally  and  l)y  repute  is  such  that  tlu^v  <-an  most 
readily  put  their  hands  on  the  ri-ht  man.  They  would  be  intimately 
brought  into  contact  with  him  in  the  various  operations  of  their  daily 
business,  and  would  carry  a  joint  responsibility  with  him  in  all  official 
transactions,  and  consequently  Avould  naturally  feel  the  warmest  interest 
in  the  character  and  capacity  of  the  man  with  whom  they  had  thus  to 
deal. 

Now,  of  those  who  have  bridges  to  build  and  care  for,  there  are  two 
classes:  first,  the  town  and  county  officers  in  charge  of  bridge  work,  and 
second,  the  railroads.  In  the  attempt  to  choose  a  commissioner,  the  first 
class  would  be  heavily  handicapi^ed  by  reason  of  their  great  number, 
and  by  the  fact  that  they  are  scattered  all  over  the  State  in  every  town- 
ship, and  are  for  the  most  part  unknown  to  each  other,  and  so  Avould 
probably  find  it  impracticable  to  act  in  concert.  And  thus  we  come 
step  by  step  to  see  that  the  selection  of  the  commissioner  should  be  by 
the  railroads.  And  it  is  eminently  fit  that  it  should  rest  here.  The 
railroads  are  vitally  interested  in  the  matter,  and  all  their  natural  mo- 
tives would  be  simj^ly  to  get  the  best  man.  They  operate  a  great  num- 
ber of  bridges  all  over  the  State,  on  the  safety  of  which  incessantly  de- 
pend immense  values  of  property  and  great  numbers  of  lives.  They 
would  i^ay  directly  one-half  the  cost  of  the  commission.  Their  man- 
agers are  few  in  nilmber,  acquainted  with  each  other,  and  can  easily  act 
in  concert.  They  are  widely  known  to  the  whole  community  as  men  of 
character,  capacity,  intelligence  and  high  standing.  Their  business  con- 
nections are  such  that  they  are  necessarily  largely  acquainted  with  en- 
gineers, and  their  means  of  information  are  ample  as  to  the  ability  and 
standing  of  any  individual.  It  might  be  reasonably  expected  that  the 
man  whom  they  should  unitedly,  or  a  majority  of  them,  select  would  l)e 
fit  for  the  place. 

Let  the  Governor  a23point  the  man  whom  the  railroads  nominate,  put 
into  his  hands  the  duties  and  powers  hereinabove  indicated,  and  I  be- 
lieve a  long  stride  will  be  made  in  the  direction  of  i)ublic  safety  and 
well'are. 


George  H.  Pegram,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — 1.  When  we  consider 
the  number  of  bridges  in  this  country,  the  experimental  state  of  bridge 
building  at  the  time  most  of  them  were  built,  and  the  raj^id  increase 
in  loads  and  speed  of  trains,  the  number  of  accidents  seems  very  small, 
and  those  which  might  have  been  avoided  by  inspection  in  the  light  of 
our  present  knowledge  so  small  that  there  seems  no  justification  in 
hampering  the  railway  companies  with  legal  enactments  which  might 
introduce  greater  evils  through  the  divided  responsibility  which  might 
ensue,   particularly  when  the  specification  of  bridge  engineering  and 
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inspection  constantly  tends  to  {^^'cntcr  s(!cnrity  and  the  railway  com- 
panies evince  a  disposition  to  improve  and  renew  their  bridges  as  fast 
as  can  reasonably  be  expected. 

2.  Proper  bridj^e  inspection  can  only  be  made  by  a  person 
thoronghly  aciinainted  with  the  ])rinciples  involv(>d  in  the  design  as 
well  as  the  mechanical  manipulations  through  which  the  work  has 
passed,  and  it  is  much  better  that  such  inspection  be  made  at  long 
intervals  of  time  than  that  the  work  be  subjected  to  the  frequent 
torture  that  is  now  so  common  by  unskillful  hands.  A  complete  record 
of  every  defect  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  order  that  chronic  weak- 
nesses may  be  avoided  in  future  designs. 

3.  The  rolling  load  on  bridges  is  constantly  increasing,  and  a 
standard  would  necessarily  have  to  be  heavier  than  that  now  in  use  to 
endure  for  any  length  of  time.  The  real  difference  in  the  costs  of 
bridges  for  light  and  heavy  loads  within  the  limits  usually  specified 
can  be  ascertained  by  railroads  by  asking  for  bids  on  both,  and  it  is 
probable  that  when  the  small  proportionate  difference  is  seen  the 
heavier  load  will  generally  be  adoped.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason 
for  specifying  an  engine  wheel  base  when  better  results  can  be  obtained 
in  much  less  time  with  a  uniform  load  in  combination  with  a  single 
concentrated  load. 

tt.  It  does  not  seem  expedient  to  adopt  a  standard  bridge  floor, 
because  the  proper  floor  to  use  will  depend  somewhat  upon  the  con- 
struction of  other  j^arts  of  the  bridge  and  there  is  a  wide  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  what  is  best. 

5.  A  sufficiently  good  floor  is  made  without  the  use  of  buckle- 
plates  which  contain  elements  of  danger  in  their  liability  to  corrosion 
and  inaccessibility  to  insi^ection  and  painting. 

6.  An  efficient  guard  rail  is  of  all  things  the  most  important  j)art  of  a 
bridge,  because  most  failures  of  bridges  are  knock-downs.  Kails,  when 
used  for  this  purpose,  do  not  prevent  the  bunching  of  the  ties,  and  it 
would  seem  that  the  case  is  most  effectively  and  economically  met  by  a 
wooden  guard  rail  notched  over  the  ties,  and  having  an  angle-iron  nosing 
throughout  its  length,  as  I  understand  is  used  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
and  St.  Paul  Eailway.  In  all  cases,  the  ties  should  be  sufficiently  strong 
and  well  supported  to  carry  a  train  when  off  the  track.  The  addition  of 
rails  running  to  a  point  at  the  end  of  the  bridge,  as  in  the  Latimer  de- 
vice, is,  of  course,  so  much  additional  security,  and  ought  generally  to 
be  used. 

7.  It  would  seem  desirable  to  require  interlocking  apparatus  and 
every  other  known  precaution  at  all  crossings,  but  hardly  ^practicable  to 
make  any  limitations  as  to  grade. 

8.  Legislation  on  any  of  the  points  covered  by  the  suggestions  in  the 
circular  would  seem  inexpedient,  and  a  commission  with  judicial  power 
in  the  selection  of  designs  very  much  to  be  deplored,  because  the  selec- 
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tion  of  men  with  sufficient  skill  and  integrity,  and,  above  all,  free  from 
l^ersonal  bias  and  political  iutliieuce,  would  be  almost  impossible,  and 
the  growth  and  development,  now  very  rapid,  miglit  be  seriously 
checked. 

9.  The  experience  of  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association  in  the  se- 
lection of  standards  can  hardly  be  properly  cited  in  this  connection. 
The  devices  discussed  by  them  are  nearly  the  same  in  cost  and  compar- 
able in  efficiency,  while  in  bridge  work  it  is  freciuently  a  matter  of  how 
much  the  road  can  afiford  to  pay,  and  the  efficiency  is  generally  a  mat- 
ter of  judgments  born  of  dififerent  experiences.  A  i)oor  bridge  that 
stands  does  as  efltective  work  as  a  good  one. 


G.  BouscAKEN,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.— I  am  prevented  at  the  last  moment 
from  attending  the  Convention  as  I  had  intended  to  do.  The  time  is 
too  short  now  for  lengthy  remarks,  but  I  am  induced  to  say  something 
in  hope  that  it  may  bring  about  a  full  discussion  from  the  able  mem- 
bers i^resent  at  the  Convention;  it  seems  very  desirable  that  something- 
should  be  done  to  rectify  the  course  into  which  we  are  now  drifting. 

To  question  (3)  of  the  circular,  I  reply,  No,  for  the  obvious  reason 
that  the  weights  of  locomotives  and  trains  vary  within  very  wide  limits 
from  one  road  to  another.  Although  it  is  good  and  fprudent  policy  for 
every  road  to  j^rovide  for  the  future  in  the  construction  of  structures 
designed  to  be  permanent,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  a  province 
road  with  light  traffic,  or  a  small  feeder  to  a  trunk  line  should  make  the 
same  allowance  in  that  direction  as  the  main  line  of  a  great  system  with 
steep  gradings  and  heavy  traffic. 

My  reply  to  question  (4)  is  that  all  bridge  floors  should  be  im- 
penetrable to  a  derailed  train;  but  to  specify  a  uniform  floor  standard 
for  all  roads  would  be  inexpedient  for  the  same  reason  given  against  a 
uniform  standard  load. 

Question  (5).  1  would  recommend  ballasted  floors  on  all  bridges 
where  creosoted  ties  are  used,  but  would  not  put  ballast  on  unjirepared 
timber,  and  would  prefer  creosoted  ties  to  buckle  plates.  The  elastic 
medium  offered  by  the  wooden  ties  is,  I  think,  very  essential. 

Question  (6).  Guard  rails  should  be  used  on  all  bridges,  and  the 
Latimer  guard  or  an  equivalent  substitute  at  the  ends  of  all  through 
bridges  and  of  all  high  deck  bridges  at  least. 

I  reply  in  the  affirmative  to  question  (7)  which  j^roperly  relates,  how- 
ever, to  the  subject  of  railroad  crossings.  For  I'easons  already  stated, 
arising  from  the  great  difference  in  the  character  and  requirements  of 
different  roads,  I  would  not  consider  it  expedient  and  desirable  that 
fixed  standards  of  load,  wheelbase,  floor  and  guards  be  legislated,  but  I 
think  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  proper  inspection  be  en- 
forced by  the  States  or  by  the  general  Government. 
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Tliis  inspt'otioa  should  not  consist  in  an  "intelligent  wiilk "  over 
the  structure  or  a  "good  ghinco  "  from  the  rear  i)liiti"orm  of  ii  I'nllman 
cur,  Itut  in  the  verification  of  the  facts  as  to  whether  a  bridge  is,  or  is 
not,  proptnly  adapted  to  tlie  pni])()se  for  which  it  is  being  used  :  or  in 
other  words,  whether  it  is  properly  designed  and  proportioned,  first  to 
carry  safely  the  maximum  load  to  which  it  is  actually  subjected;  second, 
to  resist  the  abnormal  efl'ects  of  accidental  causes,  such  as  extraordinary 
wind  storms  and  tlie  derailment  of  trains,  and  whether  it  is  l)eing  i)rop- 
erly  maintained,  as  to  repair  and  adjustment  of  parts,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  its  material  against  natural  deterioration. 

We  all  know  why  so  many  poor  structures  are  to  be  found  on  some 
otherwise  first-class  roads,  but  it  may  be  well  to  speak  out  the  reasons  here. 

Let  us  assume  the  most  favorable  circumstances:  a  road  is  being  built 
under  the  supervision  of  an  engineer  who,  i)erchance,  happens  to  know 
something  about  bridges.  He  prepares  his  specifications  for  the  heaviest 
load  used  in  the  country,  and  adds  something  to  it  to  provide  for  con- 
tingent increase  in  the  future  ;  this  does  not  suit  the  president  of  the 
company,  who  is  a  practical  man  ;  he  does  not  propose  to  build  a  road 
on  the  model  of  the  Pennsylvania  or  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  ;  he  wishes 
to  provide  only  for  the  traffic  in  sight,  and  is  not  going  to  have  heavy 
engines  to  bend  his  rails — he  directs  the  engineer  to  change  his  load. 
The  road  is  built,  the  engineer  is  dispensed  with  of  course  ;  a  carpenter 
is  in  charge  of  the  bridges  ;  he  can  frame  and  put  up  a  Howe  truss,  but 
he  is  not  "  at  home  "  with  his  iron  bridges — they  rattle  some  and  are 
getting  rusty — he  screws  them  up  ! 

The  weights  of  engines  and  trains  on  the  road  are  increased  fifty  per 
cent,  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  and  the  bridges  are  still  standing, 
but  for  how  long  ?  This  is  the  early  history  of  a  great  many  American 
railroads.  Now  comes  on  other  trouble,  it  first  began  with  steel  rails. 
What  is  wanted  are  rails  that  will  not  break  like  glass  or  crush  like 
lead.  Engineers  have  tried  to  learn  what  little  is  known  with  regard  to 
steel  and  to  utilize  this  knowledge  in  specifying  some  of  the  qualities 
which  appeared  essential  to  have  in  the  steel  they  were  buying.  Manu- 
facturers have  taken  exception  to  this  and  have  so  resolutely  and  unan- 
imously set  their  heads  together  against  this  presumption  of  the  en- 
gineer, that  it  is  next  to  impracticable  now  to  have  rails  made  on  siDeci- 
fications  here  as  is  universally  practiced  in  Europe  ;  perhaps  this  may 
have  a  bearing  on  the  marked  difference  which  has  been  apparent  lately 
in  the  lasting  qualities  of  American  and  European  rails. 

A  movement  in  the  same  direction  is  now  being  made  by  some 
bridge  manufacturers  :  they  have  si^ecifications  of  their  ownw^hich  they 
propose  to  substitute  for  engineers'  sjjecifications  ;  some  deal  with 
the  quality  of  materials  only,  others  with  the  workmanship,  load,  and 
the  proportioning  of  parts  as  well,  and  the  proposition  sometimes 
takes  the  shape  of  an  ultimatum,  "  You  shall  have  this  or  nothing." 
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Graut  the  same  tlegree  of  unanimity  and  cohesion  to  tlio  bridge 
builders  on  that  ground,  as  obtains  for  steel  rail  niaunfacturcjrs  and 
there  shall  be  no  more  need  for  the  engineer,  except,  perhaps,  asexjierts 
called  upon  to  unravel  the  mysteries  of  bridge  wrecks,  before  a  coro- 
ner's court.  I  do  not  wish  to  ruHie  the  feelings  of  my  friends,  the  man- 
ufacturers, nor  to  impeach  their  ability,  nor  to  impute  their  motives, 
but  I  believe  it  is  an  unsound  principle  and  an  ill-advised  business 
move  to  dispense  with  the  intermcdiacy  of  the  engineer  between  the 
buyer  and  the  contractor.  It  may  suit  the  purpose  of  contracting  com- 
panies admirably  well,  but  I  believe  it  is  not  calculated  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  public,  the  progress  of  the  art,  nor  the  high  repute 
of  the  profession,  yet  this  is  the  drift  of  the  situation,  and  I  could  not 
suggest  a  better  remedy  than  rigid  legislation  on  the  proper  inspection 
of  railroad  bridges. 


W.  S.  Lincoln,  M.  Am.  Soe.  C.  E. — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  in- 
quiry I  desire  to  submit  the  following  replies  to  your  inquiries: 

Question  2. — In  addition  to  the  daily  inspection  made  by  the  bridge 
watchman,  an  inspection  should  be  made  everv  thirty  days  by  a  careful 
man  skilled  in  erection  and  accustomed  to  the  care  of  tracks,  ap- 
proaches, etc.,  who  should  make  careful  report  of  the  condition  of  th& 
whole  structure  as  far  as  it  may  be  apparent  to  him.  An  additional 
insj^ection  should  be  made  by  a  competent  engineer  at  least  every  six 
months,  who  should  carefully  examine  every  part  of  the  structure  and 
make  reports  to  the  Chief  Engineer. 

Question  3. — I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  a  standard  specified 
rolling  load  should  be  adopted  and  also  specified  engine  load  and  wheel 
load. 

Many  of  the  roads  have  adopted  what  would  seem  at  present  to  be 
in  excess  of  what  is  required,  but  as  the  practice  seems  to  me  to  in- 
crease the  weight  of  the  rolling  stock  and  loading  it  must  be  consid- 
ered a  step  in  the  proper  direction  and  as  "  taking  the  safe  side."  It 
may  be  urged  by  some  of  the  advocates  of  lighter  loads  that  many  of 
the  smaller  roads  having  light  engines  do  not  require  such  heavy 
bridges.  The  live  load  from  the  general  car  loading  will  be  the  same 
for  every  road  in  the  country,  and  if  the  heavy  engines  are  economical 
and  desirable  for  the  larger  roads,  they  will  ultimately  come  into  general 
use,  and  there  should  be  no  more  permanent  iron  work  built  for  light 
loads. 

Question  4. — I  think  it  would  be  expedient  to  adopt  a  standard 
bridge  floor,  and  enclose  a  plan,  Plate  XLI,  of  such  floor  as  I  have  had 
in  use  for  many  years. 

Question  5. — I  see  no  necessity  for  a  buckle-plate  floor  and  am  not  in 
favor  of  it.     It  is  objectionable  for  various  reasons— difficulty  of  making 
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repairs — in  the  way  of  paiutin;^  and  iu.s])ecti()n— incrcasin^^  liability  to 
corrosion. 

(j)uESTiON  G. — The  Latimer  or  some  equally  eiroctive  appliance  should 
1)0  ns(Hl  at  all  opimings  over  20  or  30  feet  dejjondinf^  somewhat  niion 
location. 

(^)uESTioN  7. — Crossings  of  other  roads  should  be  overhead  when  pos- 
sible. If  this  is  not  practicable,  interlocking  ai)paratus  with  the  derail- 
ing switches  should  be  used,  and  this  should  be  enforced  by  proper 
legislation,  though  as  to  this,  each  road  should  certainly  take  its  own 
precautions  as  to  the  safety  of  its  structures  and  should  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  results.  The  iusi)ection  should  be  thorough  and  made  by 
a  competent  engineer.  A  superficial  examination,  such  as  is  frequently 
made,  should  not  be  permitted,  and,  if  necessary,  laws  should  be  en- 
acted to  enforce  such  insijection. 

Question  8. — A  committee  to  discuss  these  matters  would  be  ulti- 
mately productive  of  great  good,  and  as  in  many  other  similar  cases  lead 
to  some  understanding  as  to  uniformity  of  practice.  I  hope  to  see  this 
matter  taken  up  with  a  view  of  further  action. 


Joseph  M.  Wilson,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — I  confess  to  not  being  very 
familiar  Avitli  the  i^owers  possessed  by  Congress,  as  compared  with  those 
of  the  States,  for  framing  laws  governing  matters  of  proper  strength  in 
railroad  constructions,  but  the  vast  extent  of  our  railroads,  spreading  all 
over  the  country,  in  utter  disregard  of  State  lines,  the  same  road  often 
running  through  several  States  in  succession,  and  the  applicability  of  a 
common  law  for  all,  would  appear  to  make  it  advisable,  if  possible,  that 
the  Bridge  Inspection  question  should  be  controlled  by  Congress  rather 
than  by  State  laws. 

The  common  custom  and  great  advantages  of  running  through  lines 
for  very  long  distances  and  of  transporting  freight  and  passengers  from 
one  road  to  another  without  change  of  cars  or  break  in  bulk;  also  the 
tendency  to  uniformity  on  the  various  leading  roads  in  engine  service 
for  the  several  classes  of  engines,  all  conduce  towards  a  similarity  of 
rolling  loads,  and  render  it  advisable,  if  possible,  to  adopt  a  standard 
specified  loading  for  bridge  computations.  If,  in  arranging  this,  an  as- 
sumption can  be  made  that  would  include  the  effects  of  both  cars  and 
engines,  it  would  lead  to  simplification. 

So  many  changes  are  being  made  from  time  to  time,  particularly  in 
engines  that  if  a  standard  were  adopted  for  the  engine  loads,  conforming 
to  or  covering  a  i^articular  series  of  engines,  it  would  not  remain  stand- 
ard very  long,  and  therefore  it  would  seem  best  if  engines  are  to  be 
considered  separately,  to  assume  a  typical  engine,  designed  not  only  to 
cover  existing  types,  but  to  anticipate  the  outcome  of  the  future.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  one  might  be  able  to  work  up  a  loading  that 
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would  cover  botli  enginos  aiul  cars,  pfirtionliirly  as  the  prosont  tcMidoncy 
is  to  make  a  large  margin  in  loadings,  and  this  margin  would  i)rol)al»ly 
bo  sufficient  to  include  not  only  all  variations  of  locomotives,  but  the  dif- 
ferences between  their  loads  and  those  from  trains.  The  matter  would 
require  more  care  and  study  than  can  be  given  at  this  time,  but  there  are 
ceitainly  possibilities  in  this  direction,  and  it  would  be  a  great  point  if 
there  was  a  standard  established  by  law  for  the  designing  of  all  new 
bridges. 

Where  old  bridges  are  to  be  inspected,  criticised  and  accepted  or  con- 
demned, proper  economical  considerations  would  demand  that  they  be 
considered  in  reference  to  the  actual  service  that  they  have  to  undergo. 
Branch  roads,  with  light  trains  at  long  intervals,  would  answer  with 
lighter  bridges  than  a  main  line  with  heavy  traffic  and  frequent  trains, 
and  an  extens^ive  road  with  branch  lines  can  often  replace  its  light  main 
line  bridges  by  heavier  ones,  using  up  the  old  bridges  on  the  branch 
lines.  I  do  not  mean  to  have  it  inferred  from  this  that  I  favor  light 
bridges  on  branch  lines.  By  no  means.  Where  a  new  bridge  is  to  be 
built  for  a  light  branch  road,  I  would  always  build  it  up  to  standard,  as 
in  the  various  changes  in  the  direction  of  traffic,  to  which  experience  can 
welltestify,  no  one  knows  how  soon  a  branch  line  may  become  subject  to 
heavy  service.  So  far  as  the  framing  of  a  law  is  concerned  to  govern  this 
subject,  railroads  might  be  classilied  as  say  first,  second  and  third  class, 
depending  upon  the  kind  of  business  and  loads  carried  over  them,  and 
the  operating  companies  could  be  prevented  by  penalty  from  placing  a 
heavier  class  of  business  upon  a  line  than  that  for  which  it  is  registered. 

For  the  designing  of  new  bridges,  I  am  decidedly  in  favor  of  a  con- 
siderably heavier  live  load  than  that  generally  used.  I  believe  I  was  the 
first  to  inaugurate  the  system  of  using  typical  designs  representing  en- 
gines of  the  future  for  loading,  and  my  experience  with  their  use  shows 
that  it  only  took  about  eight  years  to  reach  with  actual  service  the  ad- 
vanced limits,  which,  at  the  time  they  were  adopted,  it  was  supposed 
would  cover  the  case  for  many  years  to  come.  This  experience  justifies 
me  in  saying  that  I  think  this  limit  for  live  load  should  be  made  much 
higher  than  it  generally  is.  That  recently  authorized  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Eailroad  meets  with  my  approval,  and  as  this  road  is  a  very  prom- 
inent one  in  extent  and  position,  and  the  question  of  coming  to  some 
uniform  standard  is  a  very  important  one,  I  should  be  in  favor  of  adopt- 
ing it.  It  is  only  an  amplification  of  what  I  have  been  endeavoring  to 
work  U23  to  for  years. 

I  am  not  yet  converted  to  the  English  system  of  loading  small  bridges 
with  solid  floor  and  ballast  so  as  to  increase  the  proportion  of  dead  to 
live  load,  but  I  thoroughly  believe  in  making  them  much  stronger  than 
long  spans,  in  proportion  as  they  are  smaller,  and  the  live  load  increases 
in  comparison  with  the  dead  load.  I  would  rather  reduce  the  allowable 
stresses  per  square  inch  than  increase  the  dead  load. 
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Tlio  iul()i)ti(>ii  of  u  staiuliird  lloor  system  \v(mi1(1  hu  a  good  move  if  it 
could  bo  done,  lint  it  would  be  uhiioKt  impossible  to  get  all  engineers 
to  think  alike  on  this  matter.  I  have  known  those  who  adopted  stand- 
ards, and  freiincntly  found  reason  to  change  them  afterwards. 

1  do  not  like  anv  guard  system  whieli  providi'S  for  guards  i)lac<'d  in- 
side of  the  rails,  but  much  prefer  them  outside,  where  they  arc  far  less 
apt  to  give  trouble  in  case  of  obstructions  falling  on  the  track,  and  to 
mv  mind  outside  guards  can  be  made  c(|nally  elective  for  their  i)ur- 
poses  as  inside  ones. 

My  idea  of  a  properly  organized  system  on  a  railroad  for  bridge  in- 
spection and  maintenance  would  be  something  like  the  following: 

There  should  be  a  complete  tabulated  list  of  all  the  bridges  on  the 
road  kei)t  on  file  in  the  proper  office  of  the  company,  that  of  the  chief 
engineer,  the  engineer  of  bridges,  or  the  office  representing  that  branch 
of  the  service.  If  the  extent  of  the  road  is  sufficient  to  justify  it,  there 
may  be  an  engineer  of  bridges  in  general  charge  of  this  whole  department. 

This  list  should  give  the  bridges  according  to  number,  first  over  the 
main  line  and  then  on  the  several  branches  from  their  junction,  showing 
location,  kind,  size,  general  dimensions  and  other  particulars. 

Then  there  should  be  on  file  in  the  same  office  a  complete  set  of 
drawings  for  said  bridges,  showing  not  only  the  general  plans  but  com- 
plete in  every  detail,  with  strain  sheets  calculated  under  certain  assumed 
loading,  so  that  a  competent  engineer  may,  by  examination  of  these 
plans,  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  proper  design,  proiiortions  and  strength 
of  each  structure,  not  only  as  to  its  general  parts,  but  for  every  detail. 
Whenever  any  changes  are  made  these  lists  and  plans  should  be  kept 
corrected  up  to  date. 

In  taking  up  the  bridge  question  for  a  road  where  very  little  atten- 
tion has  i^reviously  been  paid  to  it,  one  of  the  first  things  to  do  is  to 
prej^are  these  lists  and  detail  plans,  and  to  have  full  computations  made 
on  each  bridge,  not  for  an  ideal  load  of  the  future,  which  is  a  question 
for  new  bridges,  but  for  the  actual  loads  in  use. 

With  this  data  before  him,  the  exjiert  engineer  can  determine  how- 
far  each  bridge  is  adapted  to  safely  carry  the  service  put  upon  it,  and 
how  far  he  can  allow  parts  which  may  be  light  to  fall  below  the  standard 
limits  -without  condemnation. 

He  will  now  proceed  to  make  a  close  personal  inspection  of  each 
structure,  not  only  to  confirm  his  theoretical  deductions  but  to  examine 
for  faults,  decay,  breaks,  wear  and  tear  or  other  practical  questions 
-which  may  affect  the  case  more  or  less  seriously. 

Each  division  of  the  road,  such  as  is  covered  usually  by  a  division 
superintendent,  say  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  or  more  in  length,  should 
have  on  it  an  assistant  engineer,  one  who  is  a  graduate  of  a  reputable 
scientific  engineering  college,  "who  has  had  some  years'  actual  service 
on  a  road  under  operation,  and  who  has  had  some  exiDerience  in  bridges. 
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With  bim,  and  iinJer  Lis  directit)ii.  sboiilJ  be  \vbat  in  tbe  old  days 
of  wooden  bridges  was  designated  tbe  "master  carpenter,"  l>nt  wlio  in 
tbese  days  might  have  a  more  appropriate  title,  such  as  superintendent 
of  bridges,  or  something  better.  This  man  shoukl  be  eminently  practi- 
cal. He  should  understand  how  to  handle  and  use  workmen  and  me- 
chanics, how  to  frame  and  erect  wooden  bridges,  Howe  trusses  particu- 
larly, trestles,  false  works,  how  to  erect  and  repair  iron  bridges,  even  if 
it  may  not  be  desirable  for  him  to  actually  undertake  the  work  of  erec- 
tion, and  he  should  know  something  of  the  general  principles  of  the 
action  of  bridges. 

All  matters  of  mainteuance'would  come  directly  in  his  charge,  under 
the  assistant  engineer. 

These  two  men,  the  assistant  engineer  and  the  superintendent  of 
bridges,  should  work  together.  On  them  rests  the  direct  resj^onsibility 
for  the  care  of  the  bridges;  the  daily,  weekly  or  monthly  examinations, 
as  may  be  necessary,  are  to  be  made  by  them.  These  should  be  supple- 
mented by  the  daily  inspection  of  the  road  foreman,  whose  duty  it  should 
be  to  go  over  his  subdivision  each  day.  and  to  examine  for  defects  not 
only  in  track  but  in  bridges  and  everything  else  on  the  line.  If  matters 
occur  that  require  prompt  action  they  are  to  attend  to  them,  and  to  re- 
jDort  to  higher  authority,  by  which  they  would  always  be  governed  in 
any  expenditures,  modifications  or  changes  of  structures.  If  they  need 
further  expert  examination  they  can  ask  for  it.  They  have  the  direct 
resi^onsibility,  and  must  take  any  instant  precautions  necessary  for 
safety,  so  that  no  risks  may  be  ran. 

After  the  first  detailed  examination  by  an  expert,  whether  a  regularly 
ai^pointed  engineer  of  bridges  or  only  called  in  for  the  occasion,  to- 
gether with  the  preparation  of  detailed  plans,  etc.,  copies  of  which 
should  always  be  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  assistant  engineer  of  the  di- 
%"ision,  then  further  inspections  by  experts  may  be  made  only  once  per 
year,  or,  perhaps,  say  once  in  two  years,  with  special  inspections  as 
may  be  required,  to  be  made  by  the  engineer  of  bridges  or  a  specially 
appointed  consulting  engineer,  but  one  who  necessarily  must  be  an  expert 
in  his  particular  calling.  The  annual  insj^ection  is  only  an  ordinary  one, 
which,  of  course  has  grave  responsibilities  connected  with  it,  but  it  is 
not  intended  to  relieve  the  responsildlity  of  those  who  have  dii-ect 
charge  of  the  bridges.  It  should  be  made  in  company  with  the  assistant 
engineer  and  superintendent  of  bridges  who  should,  in  any  examination 
report  freely  for  the  benefit  of  the  expert,  all  facts  concerning  the  work- 
ing of  the  structures  under  sei-vice,  and  ask  for  advice  where  wanted. 
The  inspector,  on  his  part,  being  familiar  previously  with  all  theoretical 
deductions  concerniug  the  bridges,  or  having  them  before  him.  should 
advise,  give  instructions  and  directions,  make  his  own  notes  and  embody 
the  results  of  his  examinations  in  a  report  to  the  proper  officer  of  the 
road. 
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After  such  -work  is  regularly  orpanizod  aiul  goes  on  from  year  to 
year,  each  bridge  gets  to  \)o  tlioroiiglily  kiiowji  on  its  merits,  as  to  its 
details,  its  peculiarities  and  its  capabilities.  All  is  under  proper  con- 
trol, and  repairs,  strengthening  or  renewal  will  take  place  in  due  season 
as  n(HHled,  based  on  the  reports  made  on  the  structure.  If  these  reports 
are  faithfully  made  by  a  competent  man,  and  the  advice  therein  given  is 
conscientiously  carried  into  effect  by  the  railroad  company,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  traveling  public  should  not  be  efficiently'  protected. 


James  G.  Dagkon,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — 1.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  de- 
sirable to  avoid  the  interference  of  the  National  or  State  Legisla- 
tures in  this  connection.  Any  law  framed  by  non-experts  could  but  be 
deficient  and  ill-considered,  and  should  such  legislation  be  passed  it 
Avould  probably  either  add  to  the  powers  of  the  railway  commissions  in 
the  States  where  they  exist,  or  create  a  corps  of  State  Inspectors  of 
Bridges  who  would  be  appointed  officers.  These  oflScials  might,  in  rare 
cases,  be  competent  men,  but  there  is  a  strong  likelihood  of  their  being 
appointed  more  on  account  of  their  iJolitical  influence  than  of  their  pro- 
fessional standing  and  experience. 

The  remedy  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  railway  companies  themselves, 
inspection  of  railway  structures  is  not  a  new  art,  and  the  services  of 
competent  and  experienced  men  can  be  readily  obtained. 

Every  railway  company  whose  mileage  is  suflScient  to  warrant  it, 
should  have  a  Superintendent  of  Bridges  on  its  permanent  staff.  This 
official  should  be  an  engineer,  fully  capable  of  determining  the  stresses 
induced  in  the  structures,  and  thoroughly  versed  in  the  practical  details 
of  the  manufacture  of  the  different  parts,  and  in  the  characteristics  of 
the  material;  he  should  make  a  thorough  inspection  of  all  structures  on 
the  line  of  road  at  least  every  six  months,  and  preferably  at  shorter  inter- 
vals, reporting  their  condition  to  the  executive  officers.  Bridge  watch- 
men, trained  by  the  Superintendent  of  Bridges  as  to  the  i^oints  to  be 
noted,  should  make  more  frequent  examinations  of  the  structures  under 
their  charge,  reporting  at  once  to  him  anything  amiss  discovered  by 
them.  In  the  case  of  roads  whose  mileage  is  not  great  enough  to  war- 
rant the  permanent  emj^loyment  of  an  expert,  one  should  be  called  in 
at  least  once  every  year  to  make  a  thorough  insi^ection  of  their  struct- 
ures, and  he  should  instruct  the  bridge  watchmen  as  above  stated,  they 
in  this  case  reporting  directly  to  the  proper  officer. 

2.  Proper  bridge  inspection  consists  in  a  careful  and  minute  exami- 
nation of  all  the  parts  of  the  structure,  both  as  to  their  construction  and 
as  to  their  action  in  service.  It  should  be  seen  that  each  part  is  doing 
its  proper  duty  and  in  condition  to  continue  doing  so. 

All  bridges  during  their  construction  at  the  shops  should  be  care- 
fully insi^ected  and  the  material  entering  into  them  properly  tested. 
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This  work  slionld  1)0  in  charge  of  thoroughly  comi)etent  men,  ami  not, 
as  is  too  frequently  the  case,  in  the  charge  of  those  neither  theoretically 
uor  prartically  qualiticd  for  the  work. 

3.  There  is  no  doul>t  that  a  revision  of  specified  rolling  loads  is  ad- 
visable, as  in  some  cases  the  actual  loads  now  in  use  and  coming  into 
us,^  excet^d  the  specified  loads.  It  is  questionable  however  whether  a 
standard  could  be  adopted  satisfying  all  conditions. 

•4.  I  think  that  a  standard  bridge  floor  could  be  adopted  after  full 
discussion.  Such  a  floor  should  be  strong  enouuh  to  carry  safely  a 
derailed  engine  or  train,  the  spaces  between  ties  not  exceeding  four 
inches.  The  ties  should  be  notched  one-half  inch  over  the  stringers, 
every  third  tie  being  fastened  to  the  guard  rail  and  stringer  by  a  3 -inch 
bolt  and  intermediate  ties  fastened  to  the  guard  rails  by  |-inch  bolts, 
the  dimensions  of  ties  to  be  determined  by  the  distance  apart  of  stringers 
but  to  be  not  less  than  eight  inches  deep.  Guard  rails  to  be  6  x  8  inches 
and  notched  one  inch  over  ties. 

5.  It  would  be  advantageous  in  many  resj^ects  to  have  l)ridges  of 
small  span  made  strong  enough  for  a  buckle-plate  floor,  and  a  continu- 
ous coat  of  ballast  on  the  bridge;  such  bridges  would  afiford  more  resist- 
ance to  impact  and  vibration,  thus  adding  to  their  life.  This  is  the 
general  practice  in  Europe.  I  am  not  prepared  to  state  up  to  what  span 
this  should  apply. 

6.  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  use  of  a  safety-guard  (Latimer,  or 
one  equally  as  good)  upon  all  structures  exceeding  sixty  feet  in  S]>an. 

7.  Overhead  crossings  should  be  required  except  when  absolutely 
impracticable,  and  in  this  case  interlocking  apparatus  with  derailing 
switches  should  always  be  used. 

8.  Legislation  is  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  and,  if  necessary, 
to  be  only  asked  for  after  complete  study  of  the  question  by  experts  and 
on  their  recommendation. 

9.  I  would  suggest  the  appointment  of  a  committee,  taken  from  the 
Society,  to  thoroughly  study  the  question  and  to  report  at  the  next  an- 
nual meeting  or  next  annual  Convention. 


J.  A.  L.  Waddell,  31.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.— L  Let  the  American  Society 
of  Ci^il  Engineers  present  a  memorial  to  Congress  suggesting  that  laws 
be  passed  which  will  compel  every  railroad  company  in  the  United 
States  to  have  prepared  and  filed,  either  at  Washington  or  at  the  capital 
of  the  State  under  which  the  company  was  chartered,  a  report  by  a  duly 
qualified  expert  upon  the  strength  and  capacity  of  every  bridge  upon 
that  company's  lines. 

This  report  should  consist  of  a  diagram  showing  sections  of  all  main 
members  and  the  stresses  to  which  they  are  subjected  by  the  standard 
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maxiinnin  load  adopted  by  tlio  company  for  the  portion  of  its  line  ui)on 
which  tlie  bridge  is  located,  an»l  which  load  the  company  under  no  cir- 
cumstances sliould  1)0  allowed  to  exceed. 

It  should  also  contain  sketches  of  all  details  showing  clearly  the 
sizes  of  all  ])arts  of  each  connection,  the  chord  packing,  riveting,  and 
all  other  information  that  would  be  necessary  for  an  engineer  to  enable 
him  to  report  upon  the  structure. 

In  addition  to  the  preceeding  it  should  give  the  inspector's  opinion 
as  to  the  real  capacity  of  the  bridge,  considering  both  the  main  mem- 
bers and  their  details,  with  suggestions  as  to  what  changes  sliould  be 
made  in  order  to  have  the  structure  comply  with  legal  requirements. 

The  railroad  company  should  be  allowed  a  reasonable  time  for  making 
these  changes,  the  length  of  same  depending  upon  the  gravity  of  the  de- 
fects ;  and,  in  case  of  non-compliance,  proceedings  to  stoj)  traffic  should 
be  undertaken  by  the  Government. 

If  the  railroad  company  refuse  to  accept  the  inspector's  report,  the 
matter  sliould  be  referred  to  a  standing  committee,  whose  action  on  such 
matters  should  be  final. 

To  prepare  the  laws  relating  to  inspection  and  capacity  of  rail- 
way structures,  a  committee  might  be  appointed,  thus  :  The  Govern- 
ment to  choose  a  prominent  member  of  the  legal  profession  who  has 
had  experience  in  railroad  matters,  the  president  of  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers  to  appoint  two  bridge  experts,  and  these  three  to 
choose  another  prominent  member  of  the  legal  profession  and  a  railroad 
engineer  of  great  experience  and  established  reputation. 

Let  the  committee  make  a  classification  of  roads  according  to  the 
character  of  their  rolling  stock  and  amount  of  traffic,  then  prepare  gen- 
eral specifications  fOr^bridge  design  so  complete  as  to  cover  every  detail, 
these  specifications  to  be  used  for  all  new^  bridges,  old  bridges  being  al- 
lowed a  certain  percentage  or  certain  percentages  of  deviation  from  th& 
requirements. 

After  the  passage  of  these  laws,  let  the  Government  give  authority 
to  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  to  aj^point  a  board  of  bridge 
experts,  to  acts  as  examiners  of  applicants  for  the  position  of  "qual- 
ified bridge  inspectors."  The  members  of  this  board  should  be  engineers 
who  are  located  all  over  the  country,  so  as  not  to  require  an  apiDlicant  to 
travel  any  further  than  can  be  avoided.  Any  one  member  might  hold 
an  examination  (written),  the  questions  being  prepared  by  a  committee 
of  the  board  and  sent  under  seal  to  the  applicant  in  care  of  the  examiner. 

Each  member  of  the  board  should  see  the  examination  papers  and 
mark  them,  the  average  of  all  marks  determining  the  passing  or  rejec, 
tion  of  the  candidate. 

In  case  of  any  three  members  of  the  board  being  able  to  meet  to  hold 
an  examination,  the  latter  might  be  oral  and  the  candidate  be  passed  or 
rejected  solely  by  these  three  members. 
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No  one  who  is  not  a  full  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers  should  be  allowed  to  have  an  examination  ;  but  if  this  ar- 
rangement bo  adopted,  the  methods  of  voting  upon  candidates  in  tho 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  should  be  modified. 

A  candidate  should  be  required  to  have  had  ten  years'  practical  ex- 
perience (or,  if  a  graduate  of  one  of  certain  specified  technical  schools, 
six  years')  including  at  least  three  vears  devoted  to  bridge  work.  By 
following  this  method  none  but  really  competent  experts  would  be  ap- 
pointed. 

The  Board  of  Examiners  should  have  the  power  to,  at  any  time,  annul 
the  certificate  of  any  inspector,  when  proper  reason  therefor  exists. 

Maximum  charges  for  inspection  should  be  fixed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, but  these  limits  should  be  high  and  based  upon  a  salary  of  at  least 
one  thousand  dollars  per  month.  Otherwise  competent  engineers  would 
not  care  to  practice  at  bridge  inspection. 

2.   There  are  two  kind  of  bridge  inspection,  viz.  : 

^4.  Inspection  of  structures  whose  dimensions  are  not  on  record. 
B.  Inspection  of  structures  whose  dimensions  are  on  record. 

The  former  is,  of  course,  much  more  extensive  and  thorough  than  the 
latter.     It  should  be  made  as  follows  or  in  some  similar  way: 

I.  Measure  svstematically  the  main  dimensions  of  the  structure  and 
the  sections  of  all  the  principal  members,  recording  tbem  always  in  a 
certain  manner,  determined  by  experience  to  be  the  best,  so  that  any 
jDarticular  data  may  be  found  immediately  by  inspecting  the  field  notes, 
which,  by  the  way,  should  be  made  in  ink. 

II.  Measure  and  record  systematically  the  sizes  of  all  parts  in  the 
neighborhood  of  each  panel  point  and  each  connection  of  main  membeis, 
showing  number,  spacing  and  diameter  of  rivets,  the  packing,  including 
the  distance  of  center  line  of  each  piece  from  plane  of  symmetry,  dimen- 
sions of  eye-bar  heads,  thickness  of  bearings,  and,  in  short,  every  dimen- 
sion that  could  under  any  circumstances  be  required. 

III.  Measure  and  record  systematically  all  the  details  of  main  mem- 
bers between  j)anel  points  or  connections,  for  instance,  sizes  of  lacing 
bars,  stay  plates,  stiffening  angles,  etc. 

IV.  Examine  the  structure  carefully  to  find  any  faults  in  manufact- 
ure or  design,  such  as  loose  or  unequally  strained  tension  members, 
bad  packing,  omission  of  fillers,  bad  riveting,  twisted  or  otherwise  dis- 
torted members,  inefficient  bracing,  loose  connections,  etc.,  also  the 
effect  of  wear  such  as  loose  rivets,  bent  pins,  rust,  decayed  timber, 
cracked  castings  and  defective  masonry  or  other  material  at   pedestals. 

V.  Look  to  the  efficiency  of  the  floor  system  proper,  viz. :  the  ties, 
rails  and  guards,  also  to  the  means  of  protecting  structure  from  injury 
by  fire,  derailment,  vibration,  etc. 

YI.  Examine  thoroughly  and  make  notes  upon  the  substructure, 
giving  the  principal  measurements,  quality  and  condition  of  materials. 
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etc.  DoHt'ribo  the  crossing  of  the  Ktream  or  cliiisin,  notiuf^  if  ])0.ssil)le, 
high  and  h)\v  Avater,  velocity  of  stream,  and  any  other  iufcn'iiiation  that 
may  be  of  use. 

VII.  Note  the  elVeet  upon  tlie  bridj^e  of  rai)idly  ]ias.sii)g  trains,  meas- 
uring and  recording,  if  tliought  necessary,  the  dellections. 

A'lII.  Note  if  possible  names  of  designer  and  manufacturer  and  date 
of  erection. 

IX.  llecord  in  note-book  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  iiisi)ectiug 
])arty,  the  date  and  the  time  spent  in  making  measurements. 

The  inspection  of  structures  whose  dimensions  are  on  record  should 
be  made  simjjly  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  effect  of  wear  ujjon 
the  structure. 

The.  items  are  mentioned  under  the  previous  headings  numbered  IV, 
V,  VI  and  VII.  Before  making  such  an  inspection  the  inspector  should 
read  carefully  the  notes  of  the  previous  inspections,  and  determine 
where  to  look  sjDecially  for  the  effects  of  wear. 

3.  There  should  be  not  one  but  a  number  of  standards  for  rolling- 
loads,  graded  according  to  the  train  weight  and  the  present  and  proV)abl(' 
future  traffic. 

It  would  be  a  great  waste  of  money  to  require  the  small  western  roads 
to  adopt  bridges  calculated  to  carry  the  heaviest  traffic  in  the  country. 
It  is  no  serious  matter  for  a  railroad  company  to  remove  and  replace  a 
structure  that  is  too  light  for  an  increased  traffic;  for  the  light" bridge 
can  generally  be  used  on  one  of  their  branch  lines,  or,  if  well  designed, 
be  sold  to  some  other  road. 

For  proportioning  the  floor  system  and  primary  truss  members  the 
amount  and  distribution  of  Aveight  of  one  or  more  standard  typical 
engines  should  be  used,  but  the  chord  stresses  of  trusses  slioald  be  cal- 
culated for  a  uniformly  distributed  load,  and  the  web  stresses  of  trusses 
for  another  uniform  but  advancing  load  headed,  if  tliought  necessary, 
by  an  engine  excess  and  even  followed  by  another  engine  excess,  if  so 
much  refinement  of  calculations  be  considered  advisable. 

The  second  engine  excess  could  be  assumed  at  the  nearest  panel 
point. 

The  ultra  refinement  of  calculating  the  effect  of  engine  load  concen- 
trations upon  main  members  of  trusses  can  be  fully  appreciated  only  by 
the  computers  of  bridge  companies  whose  time  is  utterly  wasted  in  this 
manner. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that  the  equivalent  uniform 
loads  for  both  chords  and  webs  should  vary  with  the  length  of  span. 

4.  It  is,  indeed,  most  expedient  to  adopt  a  standard  bridge  floor. 
The  requirements  for  same  should  be  : 

I. — That  it  carry  safely  across  the  structure  a  derailed  locomo- 
tive or  train  without  moving  out  bf  position  a  single  tie. 
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II. —That  it  be  designed  to  prevent  the  starting  of  vibrations 
that  ^vouUl  be  prejudicial  to  the  structure. 

III. — That  it  provide  a  phice  of  refuge  from  passing  trains  for 
l^ersons  on  the  bridge. 

IV.  — That  its  cost  be  made  a  minimum. 

To  accomplish  the  above  the  ^vriter  Avould  recommend  that  the 
stringers  be  placed  directly  under  the  rails,  that  the  ties  be  of  6  x  8-inch 
timbers  laid  on  flat  and  spaced  tAvelve  inches  centers,  that  every  sixth  or 
seventh  tie  extend  over  the  whole  clear  -width  of  structure  so  as  to 
support  at  each  end  a  longitudinal  3  x  12-ineh  plank  for  a  foot  walk,  the 
remaining  ties  not  exceeding  seven  feet  in  length;  that  every  tie  be 
bolted  at  each  end  to  the  stringers  or  to  wooden  shims  resting  thereon, 
and  which  are  rigidly  bolted  to  same;  and  that  no  outer  guard  r^ils  be 
used,  but  instead  inner  guard  rails  of  angle-irons  placed  about  six  inches 
clear  of  the  rails  and  bolted  to  alternate  ties,  these  guards  to  extend  on 
to  the  embankment,  where  they  should  be  drawn  gradually  together  and 
terminated  by  an  acute-angled  frog. 

5.  Yes.  The  limit  of  pin-connected  spans  should  be  not  less  than 
one  hundred  feet,  but  lattice  girders,  as  ordinarily  built,  should  be  ruled 
out,  and  single  intersection  triangular  riveted  girders  used  instead, 
great  care  being  paid  to  the  proportioning  of  details,  and  metal  and 
rivets  being  used  liberally  in  the  design. 

6.  By  all  means,  and  the  limiting  width  should  be  small. 

7.  Yes,  in  districts  at  all  thickly  populated;  but  not  for  some  time  to 
come  ujDon  the  roads  of  the  far  West. 

8.  Legislation  as  to  all  these  points  is  not  only  expedient  but  is  fast 
becoming  an  absolute  necessity.  The  condition  of  many  bridges, 
esiDecially  in  the  West,  is  something  frightful.  Any  man  has  the  right  to 
call  himself  a  bridge  builder  and  to  help  fill  the  country  with  man-traps 
of  the  worst  descrij^tion. 

There  are  many  bridges  in  the  West  in  which  the  iron  is  every  day 
over-strained  from  fil'ty  to  one  hundred  per  cent.— this  under  the  assump- 
tion that  the  live  loads  are  applied  without  impact,  while  in  reality  the 
structures  are  so  loose-jointed  that  the  vibrations  induced  thereby  must 
cause  the  dynamic  effect  to  increase  the  calculated  stresses  by  at  least 
fifty  per  cent. 

The  difficulty  is  and  has  been  that  railroad  managers  and  chief 
engineers,  capable  men  as  they  generally  are,  are  entirely  incompetent  to 
pass  judgment  on  the  merits  of  bridge  designs  submitted  for  their 
approval,  so  they  generally  let  the  work  to  the  lowest  bidder  and  thus 
accept  in  many  cases  the  most  inefficient  design. 

They  have  a  notion  that  they  are  possessed  of  very  sound  practical 
ideas  aljout  bridges,  while,  in  truth,  they  are  ignorant  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  design. 
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The  only  safe  uiotlioil  for  such  men  to  adopt  is  to  enii>lo_v  thc^  services 
of  au  exi)ert  in  bridge  dcsij^nijin;,  and  tlio  only  safe  nietliod  for  the  coun- 
try in  ^^enenil  is  to  jmiss  a  law  compelling  all  railioad  bridge  companies 
to  >nbrait  both  diagrams  of  sti esses  and  working  drawings  for  aiiproval 
by  either  a  State  IJridge  Engineer  or  a  board  of  engineers  legally  a-])- 
pointed. 

0.  TheriMs  no  method  which  will  have  a  more  beneficial  effect  upon  the 
([uality  of  future  bridges  than  that  of  organizing  an  association  of  bridge 
designers  and  builders  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  bridge  designing 
in  all  its  details  with  the  ultimate  object  of  adoi)ting  standard  bridge 
si)ecitications  so  complete  that  upon  looking  over  a  design  any  compe- 
tent engineer  can  determine,  Avithout  any  doubt,  whether  the  proposed 
structure  be  fully  up  to  the  specifications  in  the  most  minute  particular. 
Such  an  idea  is  by  no  means  Utopian,  although  it  will  no  doubt  be  char- 
acterized as  such  by  mauy  engineers. 

It  might  take  several  years  to  arrive  at  the  object  of  such  an  organi- 
zatior,  but  if  the  latter  were  composed  of  the  right  kind  of  men,  and 
if  a  committee  of  them  were  Avell  j^aid  by  the  Government  for  their 
time,  and  i)ermitted  to  make  experiments  upon  bridge  material  with 
Government  money,  there  would  be  no  doubt  about  its  success.  If  the 
Government  is  willing  to  sj^end  millions  upon  a  study  of  the  physics 
and  hydraulics  of  the  great  rivers,  why  should  it  not  be  willing  to  de- 
vote a  million  or  even  half  a  million  of  dollars  to  the  investigation  of 
how  to  build  first-class  bridges  at  the  minimum  expense  ? 

Can  any  engineer  have  any  doubt  about  the  value  of  such  experi- 
ments, if  made  systematically  and  with  a  practical  object  always  in 
view  when  making  each  experiment  ? 

At  the  meeting  of  such  an  organization  every  word  spoken  should 
be  recorded,  printed  and  distributed  for  further  comment.  This  would 
result  in  obtaining  the  views  of  engineers  not  in  the  association,  and  in 
insuring  to  every  man  in  the  profession  an  opportunity  to  present  his 
opinions  to  the  public,  if  said  opinions  were  worthy  of  such  presentation. 

"Why  cannot  such  an  organization  be  formed  under  the  auspices  of 
the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  ? 


E.  S.  Philbrick,  M.  Am.  Soc,  C.  E. — I  have  hurriedly  put  down  some- 
thing in  reply  to  the  circular.  It  is  based  U2:)on  our  experience  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  where  legislation  through  a  railroad  commission 
has  done  much,  we  think,  towards  an  enlightened  guidance  of  railway 
administration  on  such  points  as  regards  the  public  safety.  The  cardi- 
nal jjrinciiDle  with  us  is  publicity  in  all  facts,  and  the  strict  accounta- 
bility of  every  corporation  to  an  enlightened  public  opinion.  Our  com- 
mission has  done  much,  we  think,  too,  towards  educating  and  creating 
such  a  public  opinion,  which,  in  a  democratic  community  is  a  mighty 
sovereign. 
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1.  Railways  should  be  required  by  law  to  tile  plans  and  si)eoifica- 
tions  describing-  each  of  their  bridges  in  detail,  with  such  uniformity 
as  can  be  secured,  in  the  office  of  a  State  lioard  of  Commissioners  who 
should  be  authorized  to  employ  experts  to  examine  and  report  upon  the 
sufficiency  of  such  i>lans,  etc. 

An  annual  inspection  and  report  should  be  made  upon  every  bridge 
by  an  inspector  in  the  employ  of  the  owner  of  such  bridge. 

2.  Proper  bridge  inspection  should  include: 

{a.)  An  examination  of  the  strain  sheet  to  see  if  it  is  based  upon 
proper  loads,  and  that  it  is  computed  to  show  the  maximum 
strains. 

{h.)  An  examination  of  the  dimensions  of  every  member  to  ascer- 
tain the  actual  unit  strains  by  comparing  with  strain  sheet. 

(c.)  A  search  for  signs  of  depreciation  and  wear,  such  as  loose 
rivets  in  riveted  members,  excessive  deflection  under  rolling 
loads,  inefficient  lateral  bracing,  loose  bolts  or  screws,  rust. 
Hidden  parts,  not  accessible  to  paint  or  to  vision  should  be  con- 
demned. 

[d.)  Change  of  form  in  any  combination  or  single  member. 

3.  Prudence  requires  us  to  anticipate  the  future  possible  and 
probable  increase  of  the  weight  of  rolling  stock  by  using  heavier 
standards  than  those  in  actual  use  upon  any  railway  in  question. 
But  it  may  not  be  j^roper  to  apply  the  same  standard  indiscrimi- 
nately to  all  lines.  Regard  should  be  had  to  the  probable  nature  of 
the  traffic  and  whether  or  not  it  is  connected  with  other  lines  from 
which  traffic  is  received  from  remote  parts  or  whether  it  is  compara- 
tively isolated  and  independent  of  foreign  rolling  stock.  For  all 
trunk  lines  which  look  for  a  large  traffic  from  considerable  distances 
a  standard  rolling  load  and  wheel  load  with  axle  distances  for  loco- 
motives could  and  should  be  adopted. 

4.  Standard  should  be  adopted  for  bridge  floors,  varying  somewhat 
according  to  the  volume  and  nature  of  the  traffic. 

5.  Bridges  with  buckle-plate  floors  and  continuous  ballast  afford 
the  advantage  of  a  more  smooth  and  noiseless  track  and  greater 
security  in  case  of  derailment,  but  they  are  open  to  the  serious 
defect  of  concealed  rust,  and  are,  iuthe  writer's  oi:)inion,  not  to  be 
recommended  for  this  reason. 

6.  Some  safety  guard  should  be  appli3d  at  all  openings  in  the  road 
bed  over  ten  feet  in  length. 

7.  Level  crossings  should  never  be  allowed  for  tracks  used  by  differ- 
ent administrations,  unless  protected  by  interlocking  signals  and  derail- 
ing apparatus  or  its  equivalent. 

8.  Legislation  is  expedient  if  so  arranged  and  guarded  as  to  never 
relieve  the  railway  company  from  its  responsibility  in  case  of  neglect 
or  break  down.     It  is  preferable  to  have  a  State  Board  of  Commis- 
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sinners,  wliosc  duty  it  should  he  to  soo  that  all  railways  -within  each 
State  conform  to  statutes  and  to  all  reasonable  safef^unids.  IMiblicity 
throufjfh  such  a  l)oard  can  eJVect  much  reform,  though  their  eflicicncy 
must  largely  depend  upon  the  earnestness,  tact  and  industry  of  the 
meml)(>rs. 

9.  It  may  not  hv  so  easy  to  induce  any  considerable  number  of 
railway  superintendents  to  meet  and  discuss  such  subjects  as  in  the 
case  of  manufacturers  of  rolling  stock,  but  if  they  could  be  so 
induced,  much  good  would  result  by  the  interchange  of  ideas  and 
the  broadening  of  views  among  men  Avho  are  temjDted  to  become 
routiuists  from  living-  in  too  narrow  a  circle. 


Andrew  Beyson,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — In  reply  to  your  circular  re- 
lating to  the  insi^ection  and  maintainance  of  raihvay  structures,  the 
following  is  submitted,  embodying  in  as  concise  a  manner  as  possible, 
some  of  the  writer's  ideas  concerning  the  questions  therein  asked. 

1.  What  measure,  legal  or  other,  can  be  taken  to  insure  a  proi:)er 
inspection  of  railway  bridges  ? 

Compel,  by  act  of  Legislature,  every  railway  company  to  either  keep 
ill  their  employ  competent  men  to  inspect  their  bridges,  or  to  have  an 
insjiection  made  at  least  once  a  year  by  some  competent  outside  en- 
gineer ;  also  furnish  strain  sheets  and  detail  drawings  to  the  Eailroad 
Commissioners,  who  should  have  a  sufficient  force  of  experts  in  their 
employ  to  verify  the  jiroportioning  of  parts,  and,  if  deemed  necessary, 
verify  also  the  structures  as  built  and  see  that  they  correspond  with  the 
drawings  and  calculations.  A  printed  form  for  inspection  reports  should 
be  prescribed  to  be  filled  out  by  every  inspector,  for  each  structure  ex- 
amined, showing  in  minute  detail,  when  and  how  the  examination  was 
made.  These  reports  to  be  made  in  triplicate.  One  copy  to  be  retained 
by  the  examining  engineer,  one  to  go  to  the  railway  company  and  the 
other  to  be  sent,  by  the  insj^ector,  to  the  Eailroad  Commissioners,  each 
one  to  be  signed  by  the  inspector,  with  date  and  jDost-office  address  sub- 
joined. 

2.  What  is  proper  bridge  inspection  ? 

It  consists  of  two  sej^arate  and  distinct  examinations,  one  purely 
theoretical  and  the  other  practical  ;  either  one  alone  is  little,  if  any, 
better  than  none  at  all.  1st,  the  strain  sheet  must  be  verified  ;  2d, 
the  proportioning  of  parts  to  meet  the  requirements  determined  by  the 
specifications  and  strain  sheet ;  and  3d,  an  actual  detailed  examination 
of  the  structure  from  bed  plates  to  ties  and  rails.  On  roads  run- 
ning frequent  and  heavy  trains,  one  or  more  members  subjected  to 
sudden  shocks,  like  floor-beam  hangers,  should  be  taken  out,  rejDlaced 
by  new,  and  tested  to  destruction,  with  a  careful  record  kej^t  in   the 
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"Bridge  Book."  Que  or  moro  of  these  small,  easily  removed  morabers 
from  each  brido-e,  should  be  tested  every  year.  Short  riveted  truss 
bridges  should  have  a  member  of  the  truss  taken  out,  rephieed  by  a 
new  one,  and  tested,  once  in  every  five  (5)  or  ten  (10)  years,  depending 
on  the  amount  of  traffic  passing  over  it.  Once  in  eight  (8)  to  twelve  (12) 
years  (depending  on  the  amount  of  traffic)  all  truss  bridges  under,  say 
150  feet  span,  should  have  a  truss  member  removed  and  tested. 

3.  Should  there  not  be  a  standard  si)ecif5ed  rolling  load  much 
heavier  than  as  now  used  and  aspecitied  wheel  base  for  rolling  loads? 

I  think  more  than  one  standard  should  be  prescribed  to  correspond 
with  the  nature  of  the  traffic  and  importance  of  the  line.  It  would  be 
something  of  a  hardship  and  waste  to  force  a  road  running  five  or  six 
trains  a  day,  with  thirty  (30)  ton  engines,  with  no  prospective  increase 
either  in  number  of  trains,  or  weight  of  engines,  to  build  such  struct- 
ures as  would  be  required  for  another  road  running  a  great  number  of 
trains  and  seventy  (70)  or  eighty  i80)  ton  engines. 

4.  Is  it  not  expedient  to  adopt  a  standard  bridge  floor  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  width  and  strength  of  floor  were  specified 
the  manner  of  meeting  these  requirements  might  be  left  to  the  individ- 
ual designers.  Guard  timbers  should  hs  prescribed,  one  style  high, 
for  southern  roads,  another  low  for  northern  loads.  Where  snow- 
plows  are  used,  they  are  about  thirteen  feet  wide,  having  the  plow 
proper  as  close  to  the  rail  as  possible  ;  consequently  high  guards  near 
the  rails  cannot  be  used.  In  the  writer's  opinion,  however,  an  iron 
guard  railing  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  track  guards,  should  be  used, 
high  enough  to  bear  against  the  body  of  a  car  in  the  event  of  derail- 
ment. This  guard  railing  could  be  easily  braced  outside,  by  an  ex- 
tension of  the  floor  beams,  and  extended  beyond  the  ends  of  the 
bridge,  gradually  widening  so  as  to  form  a  perfect  protection  to  the 
structure  ;  they  could  be  placed  wide  enough  apart  to  pass  snow-plows, 
and  yet  the  angle  that  a  car  could  take  would  be  slight,  so  there  would 
be  no  possibility  of  going  through  the  truss,  or  if  a  deck  bridge,  of 
going  over  the  side.  With  ties  laid  close  enough  to  carry  a  derailed 
truck  as  should  certainly  be  the  case,  such  accidents  as  have  occurred 
during  the  past  year,  in  one  or  two  instances,  would  be  rendered  well- 
nigh  impossible.  Greased  timber  wales  might  be  attached  to  this  guard 
railing  and  some  spring  action  provided,  similar  to  ferry  sli^)  guard 
piling,  to  take  up  any  j^ossible  shocks. 

5.  Should  not  bridges  of  small  span  be  made  strong  enough  for  a 
buckle-i^late  floor,  etc.  ? 

Yes  ;  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  up  to  what  span.  To  6  and  7  I 
would  say  yes,  in  capital  letters. 

As  to  question  8,  legislation  seems  to  me  to  be  desirable  as  being 
probably  the  surest  way  of  enforcing  necessary  safeguards  ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, a   technical  question  and   the  proper  requirements   can   only  be 
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projx'ily  spocilicd  bv  techuiciil  men.  To  that  end  it  would  Hoem  emi- 
nently ijropor  for  the  leading  engineering  Roeiety  of  the  (!Ountry  to 
adoi)t  a  series  of  '*  KUgge.stions "  which  should  hy  act  of  legislature, 
heconie  a])ocificati()ns,  with,  at  the  same  time,  power  j^ivon  to  the  llail- 
road  Connnissiouiirs  to  enforce  the  same  ;  penalties  lor  non-conii)liauee 
with  the  act  to  also  be  incorj)orated  with  it. 

Bridge  inspections  are  altogether  too  liable  to  be  made  in  a  purely 
perfunctory  manner.  Sometimes  those  in  authority  over  the  engineer 
are  exceedingly  chary  of  granting  rccpiisitions  for  repairs  of  structures  ; 
if  weakness  is  susi)ected  no  aid  is  given  to  prove  the  case  one  way  or 
the  other,  but  arguments  arc  brought  forward  to  disabuse?  the  engineer's 
mind  of  its  "scare  ;"  therefore  an  engineer  should  not  only  be  allowed 
to  make  his  examination  as  carefully  as  possible,  even  to  taking  out 
members  for  test,  but  he  should  be  compelled  by  law  to  do  so.  When 
railway  managers  find  their  engineer  is  obliged  to  report  the  exact  con- 
dition of  each  structure  in  writing,  over  his  own  signature,  not  only  to 
the  company,  but  also  to  the  State,  they  will  know  in  case  of  accident 
just  where  the  blame  should,  lie,  and  engineers  with  rather  weak  spinal 
columns,  afraid  to  come  out  boldly  and  say  "this  is  unsafe,  I  will  not 
be  responsible  for  it,"  will  find  their  vertebra'  very  materially  strength- 
ened by  such  a  law. 

Robert  A.  Shailer,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — My  experience  has  taught  me 
that  the  many  damaging  abuses  to  the  parts  comprising  an  iron  or  steel 
bridge,  such  as  severe  drifting  of  holes,  bending  plates  cold,  etc.,  are 
far  more  likely  to  arise  during  the  erection  of  a  structure  than  while  the 
same  is  being  fabricated  in  any  of  our  reputable  bridge  works;  and  I 
therefore  desire  to  emj^hasize  the  fact,  that  not  only  in  the  shops  and 
after  erection  is  inspection  necessary,  but  also  during  the  2)i^o<^ess  of 
erection. 

There  seems  to  be  no  inspector  i^resent  to  speak  for  that  useful  branch 
of  our  profession,  so  in  their  cause  I  will  remark  that  inspectors  are  but 
human  beings,  and  therefore  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  be  in  more  than 
one  place  at  a  time,  or  to  see  things  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

Granted  that  we  have  a  good  and  faithful  inspector,  those  of  us  who 
design  bridges  must  not  try  to  sail  too  close  to  the  wind,  so  to  speak,  in 
the  matter  of  details,  but  must  be  sure  to  have  them  strong  enough,  es- 
pecially in  all  field  connections,  even  if  the  bearing  surfaces  are  not  per- 
fect, or  there  are  a  few  loose  rivets,  or  any  other  defects  creei3  in  which 
the  inspector  has  not  discovered  or  has  been  unable  to  prevent  or 
rectify. 

Guard  rails  on  a  bridge  are  useful  for  two  purposes:  first,  to  keep  de- 
.railed  wheels  close  to  the  rail  and  thus  i^revent  the  trucks  from  slewing 
round;  and  second,  to  keep  the  ties  from  bunching  when  a  derailed 
train  is  pounding  over  them. 
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The  distance  between  the  edge  of  the  guard  and  track  rails  should 
be  just  sufficient  to  allow  a  driving  wheel  of  a  locomotive  to  drop  down 
between  the  two  said  rails.  Ordinary  old  rails  placed,  say  10  inches 
inside  of  track  rails,  and  carried  two  or  three  hundred  feet  beyond  the 
ends  of  the  truss  bridges,  and  there  brought  together  to  a  point  at  the 
center  of  track,  will  fulfill  the  first  purpose  of  a  guard  rail  admirably; 
and  a  10  X  10  or  12  x  12  inch  timlter  notched  over  the  ties  at  or  near 
their  euds,  will  prevent  the  latter  bunching,  and  if  said  timbers  are  well 
bolted  will  serve  as  an  extra  safety  stringer.  6x8  strips  notched  into 
the  ties  and  placed  10  inches  outside  of  the  track  rails  will  be  cheaper 
than  above  and  will  answer  both  puri)0ses. 

If  the  trucks  of  a  car  get  slewed,  so  as  to  cause  the  wheels  to  mount 
and  jump  over  guard  rails  placed  as  above,  nothing  short  of  a  miracle 
will  save  the  truss  from  being  wrecked. 


W.  A.  Haven,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.— The  inspection  and  maii>tenauce 
of  railroad  structures  is  a  subject  on  which  I  have  maintained  opinions, 
and  I  should  have  liked  to  be  present  at  the  discussion  by  the  Conven- 
tion, or  to  have  sent  you  some  of  my  views  in  writing,  but  vou  know 
1  am  not  yet  able  to  sit  up  long  enough  to  write  a  page.  These  are  verv 
important  matter.s,  and  I  hope  a  good  committee  will  be  appointed  to 
gft  the  opinions  of  the  members  of  the  Society.  I  will  try  to  send 
them  my  ideas.  I  will  only  in  this  place  say  that  the  American  Societv 
of  Civil  Engineei^s,  should  not  allow  that  there  is  a  standard  of  goodness 
(excei^t  the  Anglo-Saxon's  weights  and  measures),  and  the  very  idea  of 
uniformity  in  railroad  structures  is  a  step  backward. 

One  thing  however  I  would  say,  viz. :  Suggestion  No.  6  is  good  and 
there  are  some  contrivances  equally  as  good,  say  the  Latimer  guard 
combined  with  the  Erie  Railroad  shunt  system,  and  posts  at  end  of 
bridges,  should  be  recommended  for  all  bridges  over  30-feet  sj^an. 


J.  M.  Goodwin,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — Any  inspection  of  a  bridge,  or 
like  structure,  made  by  a  person  of  fair  intelligence  and  capacity  for 
observation,  intending  to  ascertain  the  existing  facts  in  the  matter  of 
the  i^hysical  condition  of  such  structure,  with  the  purpose  of  reporting 
the  results  of  his  inspection,  will  be  measurably  useful  :  now  and  again 
an  insjDection,  merely  superficial,  will  opi^ortunely  discover  conditions,  a 
continuance  of  which  even  for  a  few  hours  beyond  the  moment  of  ob- 
servation would  result  ia  disaster.  And  one  may  proi^erly  agree  that 
perfunctory  "inspections.'"  made  by  employees  of  a  railway  company 
or  by  State  officials  or  their  employees,  have  some  elements  of  value. 
But  a  iDeriodic  insj^ection  of  the  bridges  of  a  railway,  or  of  the  railway 
bridges  of  a  State,  as  such  operation  is  ordinarily  performed,  is  hardly 
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anytluuj;-  inoro  tluui  a  fciHUiioiiiou.s  observance!  of  .some  loosely  con- 
Htruet(Hl  mandatory  clause  of  a  statute.  And  Hueli  ♦'  inspection  "  may 
be  worse  than  useless  in  its  results,  as  it  would  be  in  any  case  -where  an 
inspector  slionld  fail  to  condemn  an  insecure  bridf^e. 

The  Ashtabula  Hridj^e  wns  "  insjx'cted  "  i^eriodically  from  the  time  of 
its  erection  n])  to  the  time  of  its  collapse.  Tlie  inspector  was  thorough 
in  his  examination  :  he  regularly  went  through  the  bridge  (double- 
track  deck  bridge),  and  saw  every  part  of  it  ;  but  at  every  such  in- 
spection he  looked  with  uuappreciating  eyes  at  conditions,  the  sight  of 
which,  had  he  jiossessed  the  knowledge  of  a  bridge  specialist  of  the 
present  day,  would  have  indiu'ed  him  to  first  get  himself  carefully  out 
of  the  bridge,  and  to  immediately  thereafter  cause  suspension  of  all 
traffic  over  the  structure. 

This  inspector  regulaily  rej^orted  the  bridge  "  all  right,"  or  to  speak 
more  exactly  did  not  report  it  as  in  any  way  "  wrong  ;"  :ind  the  railway 
company,  relying  on  the  care  and  intelligence  of  a  man  of  proved  faith- 
fulness,* and  general  efficiency  as  a  boss  carjienter,  had  no  doubts  as 
to  the  sufficiency  of  the  bridge.  Now  the  inspection  performed  in  this 
case  was  quite  critical  in  comparison  with  that  ordinarily  given,  even  at 
this  late  day,  by  persons  going  through  the  form  of  inspection  to  satisfy 
the  letter  of  some  "law." 

Doubtless  in  some  cases,  and  perhaps  in  many  cases,  the  person 
employed  by  a  State  Board  to  inspect  the  railway  bridges  of  its  State,  is 
entirely  competent  to  conduct  a  proper  inspection  of  any  ordinary  rail- 
way bridge  ;  but  under  current  practice  merely  cursory  or  superficial 
inspections  are  in  such  cases  made.  The  operation  of  looking  at  a 
bridge  from  the  rear  platform  of  a  car  running  over  such  bridge,  may 
be  held  to  be  a  "cursory"  inspection  ;  and  any  inspection  which  does 
not  go  beyond  looking  at  a  thing  is  "superficial"  according  to  the  in- 
tent of  my  nomenclature. 

In  answer  to  the  question  "What  is  proper  bridge  inspection?" 
one  may  broadly  say  it  is  an  inspection  through  Avhich  the  elements, 
material  and  structural,  and  the  physical  condition  of  the  bridge  in- 
spected are  developed  and  set  forth,  by  description  and  diagram  respect- 
ively, in  a  report  explicitly  and  exactly  treating  each  and  every  fact 
and  detail  of  consequence  in  the  matters  under  examination.  For  a  plan 
or  scheme  according  to  which  such  inspection  may  best  be  made  we 
should  apply  to  the  bridge  specialists  as  best  qualified  to  supply  such 
plan.  But  let  the  plan  include  the  making  of  a  plain  statement,  in  the 
nature  of  a  deduction  from  the  ascertained  facts  in  the  case,  wherein  the 
inspector  shall,  under  pledge  of  his  honor  and  professional  reputation, 
judge  the  bridge  ;  and  shall  say,  explicitly,  all  that  in  view  of  the  as- 
certained facts  he  ought  to  say. 

If  the  several  societies  of  civil  engineers  of  America  will,  by  a  con- 
gress of  delegates,  instructed   for  the  purpose,  formulate  a  scheme  for 
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inspection  of  railway  bridges  ;  and  if  the  i)rof.ssion,  as  a  l>ody,  will 
thereafter  discountenance  the  employment,  by  railroad  companies  or  by 
Sfate  authorities,  for  the  making  of  inspections,  of  persons  not  engineers 
of  standing  and  i)roved  ability,  j^roper  inspections  of  railway  bridges 
will  quite  jDromptly  follow. 

But  no  inspection  of  a  railway  bridge  made  by  a  person  who  will  be, 
however  remotely,  adversely  atifected  by  a  condemnation  or  unfavorable 
criticism  of  the  structure,  Avill  be  accepted  by  the  public  as  a  thoroughly 
"proper  "  inspection.  Hence,  inspections  of  the  kind  herein  considered, 
/.  e.  :  those  made  for  the  purpose  of  securing  proper  construction  and 
maintenance  of  public  highways,  are  properly  to  l)e  made  by  judi- 
ciously selected  agents  of  the  i^ublic-. 

Question  3  of  the  circular  is  hardly  to  be  answered  by  a  bare 
"yes"  or  "no  ;"  nor  could  one  venture  to  answer  except  after  a  state- 
ment of  his  view  of  the  several  and  various  existing  conditions  neces- 
sarily to  be  considered  in  order  to  the  forming  of  an  intelligent  opinion 
in  the  matter.     Hence,  as  time  does  not  serve,  I  pass  this  (juery. 

In  regard  to  bridge  floors  I  am  of  opinion  that  every  railway 
bridge  should  be  floored  so  that  a  locomotive  may  smoothly  travel  on 
the  floor,  from  end  to  end  of  the  bridge  ;  such  floor  need  be  no  more 
than  two  feet  wider  than  the  gauge  of  the  track  ;  it  should  have  a  high 
and  very  stout  guard  rail  (angle-iron  on  timber,  or  an  equivalent  ar- 
rangement) on  each  edge  of  it.  These  guard  rails  should  extend  for 
some  distance  outward  from  each  end  of  the  bridge,  flaring  out  from 
the  rail  so  as  to  catch  and  lead  toward  the  rail  any  derailed  wheel  en- 
countering either  of  them. 

Every  "  opening."  however  narrow,  should  be  provided  with  similar 
safeguards.  With  these  in  use  the  suggested  "continuous  coat  of  bal- 
last "  carried  by  "  plate  floor,"  across  minor  openings,  will  be  unneces- 
sary. 

Question  6.  The  "Latimer"  replacer  has  in  several  notable  in- 
stances, of  record,  saved  trains,  and  bridges,  from  wreck.  This  very 
effective  apj^aratus  for  replacing  on  the  rail  derailed  wheels,  should  be 
set  in  each  approach  to  every  bridge. 

Question  7.  Where  one  railway  crosses  another  at  grade  means  should 
be  used  for  positively  preventing  "  crossing-collisions."  Use  of  "  inter- 
locking "  apparatus,  in  connection  with  derailing,  or  diverting  switches, 
is  certainly  effective  in  this  regard,  and  should  be  universal. 

Question  8.  As  to  legislation  as  a  means  for  bringing  about  desirable 
reforms  and  improvements  in  railway  practice  and  appliances:  The 
instances  in  which  legislation,  had  with  the  purpose  indicated,  has 
worked  more  harm  than  good,  are  very  much  more  numerous  than  those 
in  which  the  opposite  effect  has  been  noted.  Guided  by  common  law, 
courts  decree  that  railroads  must  employ,  in  the  service  of  the  public, 
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of  all  dovicos  known,  those  which  have  a])provo(l  thomselvcs  to  be  the 
best;  failing  to  do  that  thoy  must  make  good  all  damage  Hustaiu(;d  iu  eon- 
sequence  of  such  failure,  as  far  as  money  can  make  such  damage  good. 
A  statute  might  say  that  a  certain  contrivance  is  better  than  any  other 
of  its  class.  But  that  would  not  bar  evidence,  on  occasion,  showing 
that  such  contrivance  is  not  as  good  as  some  other  ■well-known  ai)pli- 
ance.     The  statute  cannot  hold  against  the  common  law. 

I  see  no  necessity  for  special  legislation  in  behalf  of  the  oV)jects 
under  consideration. 

Question  9.  I  think  that  the  Society  will  do  well  to  cause  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  of  its  members  to  prepare  a  set  of  resolutions 
intended  to  serve  as  a  presentation  of  the  sense  of  the  Society  in  the 
matter  of  inspection  of  railway  bridges.  These  resolutions  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  members,  by  circular,  with  request  for  comments  and  sugges- 
tions. The  committee  then  to  revise  the  resolutions,  and,  if  cause  appear, 
amend  them.  The  adoption  of  the  resolutions  to  be  then  put  to  vote 
by  letter-ballot;  and  if  a  majority  of  members  be  in  favor  of  adoption, 
the  resolutions  adopted  to  be  declared  as  setting  forth  the  sense  of  the 
Society.  Following  this  the  resolutions  would  be  submitted  to  sister 
societies  for  concurrent  action.  If  this  be  secured,  the  co-operating 
societies  to  proceed  in  the  insi^ection  affair  together.  Otherwise  the 
American  Society  to  stand  to  the  front  alone. 


Albert  Lucius,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — Herewith  I  beg  you  to  find 
briefly  my  answers  to  the  questions  contained  in  the  circular  headed 
"  Suggestions,"  as  follows,  viz. : 

1.  Hold  the  niilway  companies  strictly  accountable  for  accidents 
caused  by  failure  of  railway  bridges  on  their  lines. 

2.  I  hold  proper  bridge  inspection  to  consist  in  the  examination  of 
all  parts  of  a  bridge  with  the  thorough  knowledge  of  the  stresses  which 
each  member  of  the  bridge  has  to  sustain.  I  would  consider  it  neces- 
sary to  have  a  correct  strain  sheet  of  the  bridge  before  examination  and 
to  weed  out  all^overstrained  details  and  members  even  though  they  do 
not  yet  show  a  positive  defect. 

3.  The  specification  of  stresses  to  be  borne  by  the  various  members 
and  the  rolling  loads  constituting  the  loading  of  a  bridge  must  be  con- 
sidered together.  If  the  various  members  of  a  bridge  are  proportioned 
by  the  stresses  prescribed  in  the  "Erie  specifications,"  or  specifications 
based  upon  it,  the  train  loads  si^ecified  therein  I  hold  to  be  sufficient  if 
they  are  preceded  by  a  heavy  load  consisting  of  one  consolidation 
engine  and  the  latter  preceded  by  a  yard  engine  of  48  tons  on  a  wheel 
base  of  12  feet.  This  would  insure  heavy  bridges  for  small  openings  on 
which  the  influence  of  the  impact  of  the  moving  load  is  greatest,  and  it 
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woukl  insure  heavy  floors,  tioor  details  and  counters  ol"  lonj^  span 
bridges  without  increasing  the  chord  members  of  long  si)ans  unneces- 
sarily. 

4.  I  would  consider  it  expedient  only  to  adoi)t  a  general  diagram 
establishing  general  proportions,  but  not  bind  all  details  by  fixed  rules. 

5.  I  would  prefer  a  floor  of  t-losely  laid  iron  ties  on  iron  stringers, 
the  latter  si)aced  sufiiicieutly  far  apart  to  give  the  iloor  a  certain  small 
amount  of  elasticity,  to  a  floor  made  of  buckle  plates  and  ballasted  as  I 
think  the  latter  retains  moisture  too  long,  assists  corrosion  and  makes 
inspection  and  repairs  more  difficult. 

6.  I  would  favor  the  use  of  Latimer  guards  on  all  through  bridges  and 
on  all  trestle  works  and  deck  bridges  with  intermediate  and  battering 
pins  which  would  be  broken  down  by  a  train  falling  over  the  sides. 
Their  use  on  other  deck  bridges  would  not  be  material  to  the  safety  of 
the  bridge,  but  as  regards  the  safety  of  the  train  I  would  favor  their 
use  on  all  deck  bridges,  their  approaches  and  on  embankments  espe- 
cially if  the  latter  are  on  curve.  All  deck-bridge  floors  should  be  of 
same  width  as  embankments.  The  end  posts  of  through  bridges  might 
be  additionally  protected  by  posts  planted  in  front  of  the  end  posts  and 
braced  back  on  the  bed  plates  of  the  bridges.  This  might  prevent  some 
accidents  caused  by  shifted  loads  or  a  trailing  car,  in  other  cases  though, 
it  would  probably  not  prevent  a  wreck. 

7.  There  is  such  a  wide  range  in  the  importance  and  location  of  cross- 
ings that  I  would  not  know  how  to  cover  the  whole  case  by  one  specifi- 
cation. I  would  consider  it  highly  desirable,  though,  to  restrict  the 
multiplication  of  grade  crossings  both  of  highways  and  railways,  and 
also  to  offer  legislative  inducements  to  reduce  the  number  of  the  present 
grade  crossings  according  to  the  importance  of  the  case.  By  legislative 
inducements  in  this  connection,  I  mean  that  negatively — stoppage  of 
trains  or  reduced  speed  over  grade  crossings,  might  be  enforced. 

8.  I  would  answer  the  same  as  1. 

9.  I  believe  that  the  result  of  the  deliberations  of  a  large  committee 
selected  to  prepare  a  report  on  the  subject  matter  of  the  above  sug- 
gestions of  your  circular  would  be  beneficent,  especially  if  it  confined 
its  labors  to  the  preparation  of  a  general  standard  specification  both  as 
regards  loads  and  stresses  by  which  bridges  and  their  members  shall  be 
j)roportioned  without  prescribing  too  closely  either  the  form  of  structure 
or  the  limits  to  which  difl'erent  forms  and  styles  of  girders  or  trusses 
shall  be  used  in  order  to  leave  some  room  to  the  skill  and  individuality 
of  the  designer. 

E.  P.  Dawlet,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — The  subject  of  inspection  of 
railway  bridges  is  of  great  interest  to  all  of  us,  and  especially  to  such  as 
are  responsible  for  their  care.  Answering  circular  headed  "  Suggestions," 
the  writer  would  present  ojjinions  about  as  follows,  but  while  expressing 
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sudh  oi)iiiions,  would  say  that  heshouUl  consider  it  a  very  valuable  con- 
tributiou  towards  the  welfare  of  the  Reuoral  public  and  a  ^ro.at  aid  to 
•eu^inccr.s  of  maintenanco  of  way  on  our  various  iiiilroads  if  onr  Society 
•would  put  forward  with  their  recommendation  some  standard  for  rolling 
load,  and  also  agree  generally  ujion  i)referred  ty])e8  of  bridges,  and 
further,  a  general  outline  of  rules  to  be  observed  in  maintenance  of  rail- 
way bridges. 

This  would  be  likely  to  result  in  a  certain  general  standard  of  excel- 
lence in  these  respects  which  public  opinion  would  cause  most  railroads 
to  accept,  and  at  same  time  individuals  would  be  at  liberty  to  exceed 
such  standards  of  strength  and  methods  of  cars  to  any  extent  that  might 
seem  desirable  to  themselves. 

1.  Tliat  strain  sheets  of  all  bridges,  railway,  highway  and  others,  be 
required  to  be  filed  w^itli  proper  State  authority  (railroad  commission  if 
that  should  seem  best).  If  railroad  commission  is  not  made  the  de- 
2)Ository  for  everything  of  this  kind,  then  a  duplicate  set  of  such  bridges 
as  are  maintained  by  railroad  companies  to  be  deposited  with  railroad 
commission.  Authority  to  be  given  to  railroad  commission  to  cause 
bridges  to  be  strengthened  if  they  deem  it  necessary. 

But  I  do  not  think  that  legislative  measures  should  go  so  far  as  to 
tend  to  make  railroad  officials  look  for  or  wait  for,  notice  of  defects  from 
any  State  or  other  authority.  In  other  words,  the  State  supervision 
should  always  remain  quite  general  in  its  nature,  and  the  direct  respon- 
sibility be,  and  remain  with  the  railroad  companies,  where  it  belongs. 

2.  A  proper  inspection  of  bridges  originally  first  class  and  at  present 
(so  far  as  strain  sheet  and  sections  go)  ample  for  their  loads  wo.ild  seem 
to  the  writer  to  be  covered  by  the  following — a  thorough  and  minute 
ins23ection  of  every  part  and  piece  of  the  bridge  to  ascertain,  as  far  as 
may  be  done  by  the  eye  and  the  hand  and  by  the  ear,  the  condition  and 
adjustment  of  each  piece  in  the  bridge.  To  include  a  very  careful 
search  for  loose  rivets. 

Measurements  of  vertical  and  lateral  deflection  and  measurements  to 
detect  any  movement  of  the  bridge  on  its  foundations  might  be  included. 
."Sach  an  inspection  to  be  made  once  in  four  months.  Between  times,  an 
inspection  more  or  less  irregular  to  be  made  not  more  than  a  month 
.apart,  sufficiently  close  to  know  that  everything  is  in  place  and  in  good 
order  so  far  as  can  be  readily  seen.  The  more  imj^ortant  parts  at  such  a 
time,  of  course,  receiving  more  careful  consideration.  The  first  inspec- 
tion described  might  be  illustrated  by  saying  that  it  would  probably 
consume  one-quarter  to  one-half  a  day  or  even  a  day  for,  say  a  double 
track  through  bridge  of  100  to  150  feet  span,  for  engineer  and  assistant. 

The  more  casual  insiDection  might  take  an  hour. 

3.  It  is  doubtless  pretty  well  agreed  among  engineers  that  3  000 
pounds  per  lineal  foot  of  track  is  not  sufficiently  heavy  for  spans  100 
feet  and  less;  that  is,  not  sufficiently  heavy  to  discount  future  service. 
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This  railroad — the  New  York,  Providence  and  Boston— has  used  for 
several  years  past  for  rolling  load  a  wheel  diagram  like  cut  below  followed 
by  a  rolling  load  of  3,000  pounds  per  lineal  foot  of  each  track,  the  deat.1 
load  for  tioor  being  500  ijounds  per  lineal  foot  of  each  track. 


f/'J' 
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I  think  it  simpler,  however,  and  full  as  good,  say  for  plate  girders 
of  75  feet  span  and  under,  to  use  5,000  pounds  per  lineal  foot  of  each 
track  for  live  load. 

Strains  allowed  about  the  same  as  Erie  specifications. 

4.  About  standard  floor.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  most  roads  already 
have  a  standard  floor  of  their  own,  and  so  long  as  they  are  good  floors  I 
see  no  great  benefit  to  be  derived  from  having  bridge  floors  on  diflerent 
roaels  just  alike.  The  writer  considers  the  following  to  be  a  good  floor, 
and  uses  it  for  standard:  Hard  pine  timbers  8x9  inches  and  26  feet 
long,  supported  below,  in  ease  of  a  through  bridge,  by  seven  stringers, 
for  double  track,  timbers  being  laid  flatwise,  15  inches  center  to  center, 

A  guard  timber,  8x9  inches,  outside  of  each  track,  and  a  third  one 
half-way  between  tracks  which  are  13  feet  centers. 

Guard  rails  running  to  a  point  in  center  of  each  track  are  used  and 
continued  across  the  bridge  7  inches  from  main  rail.  Floor  timbers  to 
be  carried  out  on  to  the  ground,  and  guard  timbers  to  be  made  flaring 
at  ends  of  bridge,  as  per  Child's  arrangement  for  the  Latimer  safety 
guard. 

5.  Aju  not  yet  worked  up  to  the  idea  of  buckle-plate  floor,  as  it  takes 
up  height  (in  many  places  so  valuable),  and  increases  difficulty  of  in- 
spection, etc. 

6.  Don't  know  much  about  the  Latimer  safety  guards,  and  rather 
object  to  rails  being  continued  across  bridges  only  2  or  3  inches  away 
from  main  rail;  but  think  the  principle  a  good  one  of  using  the  guard 
rails  running  to  a  iDoint,  and  have  so  used  them  for  some  years. 

7.  Should  be  one  of  the  two,  and  the  overhead  crossing  is  far  ahead 
of  the  interlocking  apparatus. 

8.  Think  that  legislation  enforcing,  say  at  least  the  standard  of 
strength  and  methods  of  inspection  which  might  be  put  forward  by  a 
society  like  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  would  be  a  good, 
thing  for  all  i^arties. 

I  believe  that  overhead  crossings  or  the  interlocking  apparatus  should 
be  strictlv  enforced  bv  law. 
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I  have  written  at  soiuo  leu|4:th  and  hope  you  will  hear  similarly  from 
others.  It  is  the  writer's  conviction  that  in  a  few  yours  from  present 
time  our  largest  ideas  of  what  is  re(]uired  for  strength  and  safety  will  be 
considered  meager  and  illiberal  for  increasing  service. 


('.  A.  Marshall,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — Relating  to  inspection  and 
maintenance  of  railway  structures,  I  have  the  following  to  offer  in  le- 
sponse  to  some  of  the  suggestions  forwarded: 

1.  First,  legislation  recjuisite  is  national.  The  i^rimary  inspection  of 
materials  and  workmanship  is  of  the  greatest  imi)ortance  in  any  indi- 
vidual case,  and  should  l)e  compulsory,  and,  in  some  few  particulars, 
standard  for  the  Avhole  country.  Design  and  execution  should  remain 
in  the  hands  of  engineers  and  builders  as  now. 

There  should  be  a  commission  of  engineers  and  experts  in  building 
materials  appointed  annually  with  some  holding  over  members,  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  inspectors  and  issuing  licenses,  or  these  duties 
might  be  well  incorporated  with  those  of  the  proposed  commission  on 
structural  materials.  The  duties  of  insi:)ectors  to  be  defined  by  this 
commission  in  accordance  with  legislation.  The  commission  to  receive 
compensation  and  to  sit  for  examinations  simultaneously  in  several  large 
cities  b}^  division  of  members. 

There  should  be  licenses  of  three  different  grades : 

First. — As  to  materials. 

^Second. — As  to  fabrication. 

Third. — As  to  compliance  with  general  strength  and  safety  require, 
ments  (apart  from  materials  and  shop  workmanship)  which  may  be  set 
by  the  commission. 

An  inspector  certifying  to  any  of  above  three  kinds  of  inspection 
must  make  oath  that  he  is  not  in  the  pay  of,  nor  pecuniarily  interested 
with,  case  1st.  The  manufacturers  or  sellers  of  the  material;  case  2d. 
The  builders  or  contractors;  case  3d.  Either  or  any  of  them. 

Engineers  may  become  inspectors,  but  may  not  deputize  the  work  to 
unlicensed  men;  the  form  of  oath  should  prevent  this.  It  would  prob- 
ably be  expedient  to  arrange  for  licenses  of  the  third  class  being  taken 
out  by  i3racticing  engineers  upon  satisfactory  evidence  of  competency 
other  than  personal  examination. 

There  should  be  stated  maximum  fees  for  inspection  of  different 
classes  of  work.  A  licensed  inspector  in  the  nearest  town  may  not 
refuse  to  take  work  at  the  regular  price— plus  mileage,  but  may  take 
work  wherever  he  can  get  it,  and  at  lower  prices,  if  he  choose.  The 
number  of  inspectors  in  a  given  territory  should  not  be  limited,  but 
each  must  designate  some  locality,  as  headquarters. 

Inspectors  should  pay  a  moderate  annual  license  fee,  and  it  should 
be  made  a  penal  offense  after  a  certain  lapse  of  time  to  build  certain 
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classes  of  structures  without  sec-uring  the  services  of  a  licensed  in- 
spector or  inspectors.  This  the  general  government  can  control  as  well 
as  it  now  does  steamboat  boilers,  and  the  inspectors  themselves  will  be 
active  to  see  that  all  cases  are  reported. 

There  should  be  a  salaried  chief  inspector,  having  power  to  suspend, 
and  two  or  three  deputies  to  assist  him  in  settling  disputes  and  enforc- 
ing regulations,  especially  the  requirement  of  personal  attention  to  the 
work. 

Builders  to  be  required  by  law  to  furnish  the  inspector,  free  of 
chai'ge,  besides  the  usual  information,  a  complete  copy  of  strain  sheets 
and  detail  drawings,  giving  full  and  exact  information  of  all  bridge  work 
inspected  by  him,  for  which  he  shall  furnish  receipt  in  duplicate,  and 
he  shall  certify  that  they  correctly  represent  the  work  inspected,  and 
further  that  the  requirements  of  the  commission  as  to  workmanship 
have  been  complied  with.  Inspector  also  to  certify  under  a  copy  of  the 
specifications  for  material  that  they  are  complied  with,  including  also 
any  requirements  of  the  commission,  and  give  j^articulars  as  to  where, 
when  and  by  whom  made. 

Certificate  of  an  inspector  of  the  third  class  as  to  strength  and 
safety  shall  be  obtained  by  the  owner  of  the  structure  within  a  certain 
time  after  completion.  All  the  information  and  certificates  to  be  lodged 
with  a  designated  officer  of  the  State  in  which  structure  is  located,  and 
for  their  own  protection  the  builders  shall  lodge  an  inspector's  receij)t 
with  the  chief  inspector. 

To  the  State  must  be  left  the  inspection  of  completed  structures. 
They  may  give  the  work  to  a  De^Dartment  of  Public  Safety  or  a  Com- 
mission, as  seems  wise.  There  is  no  question  but  the  work  should  be 
done  and  the  States  should  be  urged  by  the  Mational  Commission  and 
by  all  possible  means  to  provide  for  efiicient  record-keeping  and  inspec- 
tion of  structures  located  within  their  borders.  They  should  designate 
an  officer  to  receive  the  reports  of  the  licensed  inspectors  of  new  structures 
and  should  provide  a  sufficient  force  of  experts  to  thoroughly  and  sys- 
tematically inspect.  The  force  needed  would  be  greatest  at  the  start, 
and  much  less  when  good  records  had  been  secured  and  bad  structures 
weeded  out. 

The  National  Commission  should  jDrovide  a  system  of  registration  and 
grading  of  condition  of  structures  including  recommended  forms  of 
blanks,  but  must  confine  themselves  to  recommendations  in  this  branch 
of  the  subject  having  due  regard  to  work  already  begun. 

2.  Proper  bridge  inspection  presuiDposes  good  records  either  at  hand 
or  to  be  made  at  the  time.  It  should  be  systematic,  but  no  amount  of 
system  can  take  the  place  of  actual  personal  inspection  by  a  competent 
expert  in  both  theory  and  practice  of  bridge  building. 

3.  The  question  of  rolling  load  is  overshadowed  by  that  of  impact 
efifect.     It  would  be  idle  to  specify  heavy  loads  without  at  the  same  time 
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limiting  unit  stresses.  Think  that  tloor  system  should  be  dosigned  for 
heavier  loails  than  now,  and  tliat  it  would  bo  proper  subjcet  for  recom- 
mendation by  eommittee,  but  not  for  legislation  for  some  time  yet. 

•4,  5  and  6.  A  standard  minimum  actual  weight  of  Hoor  system  would 
be  a  good  thing  on  all  bridges  of  less  than  150  feet-span,  which  from  150 
feet  to  75  feet  need  not  be  so  heavy  as  the  buckle  ])Lite  and  ballast,  below 
75  feet  should  be  as  heavy  as  that.  Both  inside  safety  guards  and  outside 
guards  should  be  required  by  law;  also  standard  for  opening  between  ties 
at,  say,  4:  or  5  inches.  In  case  of  deck  plate,  web  or  solid  girder  bridges 
only,  the  whole  bridge  might  be  considered  as  floor  system.  Insido 
safety  guards  when  bridge  is  ai)proached  on  curve  should  be  repeated 
or  extended  well  back  on  the  curve.  I  once  investigated  a  fallen  truss 
bridt>e  which  jiroved  to  have  been  knocked  down  by  a  blow  of  the 
corner  of  a  freight  car  on  the  end  post;  two  cars  had  been  off  the  track 
some  two  hundred  yards  ba^-k  on  a  curve  without  the  engineer's  knowl- 
edge. The  engine  and  two  cars  crossed  the  span  in  safety,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  train  was  wrecked.  Safety  guards  terminating  near 
end  of  bridge  would  not  have  saved  it,  though  my  remembrance  is,  none 
were  used.  The  inside  wheel  of  the  car  was  nearer  the  outer  rail  than 
the  inner  one  when  it  struck  the  bridge. 

8,  I  regard  the  plan  detailed  in  (1)  as  most  expedient  and  pre.ssing 
in  order  to  further  uniformity  and  safety  in  these  matters.  The  dangers 
to  the  average  bridge  of  the  country  are  perhaps  as  great  from  faulty 
design  as  from  trains  off  the  track,  while  to  a  well-designed  bridge  the 
latter  constitutes,  by  far,  the  chief  source  of  danger.  To  weed  out  the 
weak  existing  bridges  the  legislation  should  be  by  the  State.  To  guard 
all  bridges  existing  and  to  be  built  against  trains  off  the  track,  as  far  as 
possible  to  do  so,  is  also  in  the  province  of  the  State,  but  would  be 
better  done  in  accordance  with  a  standard  mode.  To  set  a  few  neces- 
sary standards  in  this  and  other  i^articulars  should  be  the  work  of  a 
national  commission,  and  to  bring  about  such  a  commission,  as  well  as  to 
influence  corporations  in  the  right  direction,  is  a  proper  task  for  this 
Society. 
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DISCUSSION  AT   CONVENTION. 

D.  J.  Whittemore,  Past  President  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.— Mr.   Cliairraau 
and  Members  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers:  Twenty-two 
years  ago  I  was  appointed  chief  engineer  of  a  company  having  a  line  of 
railway  which  was  then  275  miles  long.    The  company  was  then  in  nearly 
a  bankrux)t  condition,  and  through  decay  and  use  the  greater  i)()rtion  of 
its  structures  of  a  perishable  nature  had  to  be  replaced,  and  it  was  a 
difficult  matter  to   determine  how   to   plan  the   work   of   repairs   and 
renewals,  and  have  the  expense  of  the  same  within  the  means  of  the 
company  with  due  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  public.     This,  however, 
was  accomplished,  and  within  the  last  twenty-two  years  this  company 
has  built  2  700  miles  of  road  and  acquired  by  purchase  other  lines, 
which  bring  its  mileage  up  to  5  400  miles  at  this  date.     This  iai)id  in- 
crease of  mileage,  involving,  as  it  did,  great  responsibility  on  the  i)art 
of  the  engineer  in   the  inspection  of  bridges,  impressed  upon  him  the 
necessity  of  formulating  a  complete  system,  so  far  as  he  could  devise  it, 
of  tests  and  inspection.     The  magnitude  of  the  work  at  once  suggested 
the  making  and  adopting  of  standard  plans  of  structures.     These  were 
made,  and  after  conforming  to  them  for  about  one  year  it  was  found 
necessary  to  change  nearly  all  to  meet  the  requirements  of  increased 
rolling  loads,  and  I  may  say  that  this  process  has  continued  and  prob- 
ably will  continue  to  the  end.    I  find  that  on  the  system  of  railway  with 
which  I  am  connected,  two  per  cent,  of  its  length  is  covered  by  bridges 
consisting  of  spans  of  from  10  to  400  feet,  and  generalizing  from  this  I 
conclude  that  there  are  some  2  800  miles  of  bridging  on  the  140  000 
miles  of  railway  now  in  this  country.     It  appears  to  me  that  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Society  cannot  do  a  better  service  to  our  profession  than  to 
recommend  a  proper  system  for  bridge  inspection.     About  one-tenth  of 
the  bridges  upon  our  line  are  iron  and  the  balance  are  of  wood.    We  en- 
deavor to  have  a  skillful  inspector,  one  skilled  in  bridge  construction 
examine  every  structure  at  least  twice  each  year,  and  this  inspection  is 
not  construed  as  in  any  way  relieving  bridge  carpenters,  road  masters  and 
section  foremen  from  making  periodic  examination  and  inspection  of  the 
same  structures.     Plans  of  every  structure,  including  culverts,  are  on 
record  in  the  engineer  department.     All  bridges  are  designated  by  even 
numbers  and  culverts  by  the  odd  numbers.     Each  division  superintend- 
ent is  furnished  a  book  giving  the  general  dimensions  and  number  of 
bridges  and  culverts  on  his  division.     The  general  superintendent  and 
general  manager  have  a  book  of  the  same  kind.     A  book  account  is 
opened  in   the  engineer  department  with  each  structure,   in  which  is 
entered  the  date  of  inspection,  repairs  required,  date  when  repairs  are 
made,  and  the  cost  of  same.     The  division  foremen  are  required  to  state 
at  the  end  of  each  month  what  has  been  done  in  making  such  repairs, 
so  that  in  the  end  we  have  positive  knowledge  of  when  every  stick 
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of  tiiiibor  or  other  matorial  is  ])la('P(l  in  tli(>  strnctnro.  This  you  will 
observ(>  rcMjuires  a  deal  of  ckirical  work  besides  tliat  of  iiispoction;  and 
I  was  somewhat  aniuaed  at  receiving  a  request  from  a  railway  comraiF- 
sionor  ot  one  of  tlio  States  tlirough  which  our  line  passes,  for  a  cojoy  of 
all  our  reports  of  the  inspection  of  bridges.  I  hardly  need  to  say  that  we 
did  not  send  them;  we  could  not  see  that  a  carload  of  records  for  the  use 
of  a  State  railway  cominissiouer  would  be  of  any  service  either  to  him  or 
to  us.  Under  this  system  of  inspection  it  is  gratifying  to  state  that  our 
line  has  been  operated  for  twenty-two  years  without  the  failure  of  a 
single  structure  under  normal  conditions  of  traflic.  If  there  is  any  class 
of  i3ersons  that  I  do  love,  it  is  the  average  railway  commissioner,  ap- 
l^ointed  either  by  the  governors  of  the  difTerent  States  or  through  polit- 
ical inliuence.  If  it  is  correct  i)olicy  for  States  to  appoint  inspectors  of 
railway  structures  and  require  the  railway  companies  to  conform  to  their 
demands,  then  it  is  but  fair  that  the  State  be  held  responsible  for  any 
failure.  I  cannot  believe  that  any  State  can  be  foutld  willing  to  assume 
this  resx:)onsibility  and  I  do  asnume  that  no  railway  company  will  accept 
the  inspection  of  a  political  officer,  but  will  depend  upon  the  inspection 
of  those  they  believe  to  l)e  their  own  tried  and  faithful  servants.  I  be- 
lieve in  proiDsr  legislation  that  will  require  periodic  inspection  by  com- 
petent i^ersons  apj^ointed  by  the  railway  companies,  and,  in  case  of  fail- 
ure, hold,  as  the  law  does  hold,  the  company  responsible  for  any  damage 
that  occurs  through  fault  of  its  own.  Perhaps  I  have  been  more  fortu- 
nate than  many  of  my  professional  brethren.  I  have  yet  to  find  the 
manager  of  a  line  of  railway  who  had  been  informed  by  the  engineer 
that  a  structure  was  unsafe  who  did  not  immediately  say,  Make  it  safe 
at  once. 

Theodgee  Coopek,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — The  question  of  the  best 
method  of  securing  a  proper  inspection  of  bridges  is  a  very  impor- 
tant one. 

A  bridge  is  a  machine,  and  the  man  who  inspects  it  must  know  what 
that  machine  is  intended  to  do  and  whether  it  is  in  a  condition  to  do  it 
safely.  It  is  not  simi^ly  a  question  of  the  material  of  which  it  is  made 
or  of  any  individual  member,  but  of  each  and  every  member  individu- 
ally and  collectively. 

Great  stress  is  made  in  many  cases  of  testing  the  iron  or  steel  of 
which  a  structure  is  made,  and  but  little  attention  paid  to  the  design, 
proportion  or  assemblage  of  the  i:)arts. 

Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  decry  the  testing  of  the  material,  but  I  do 
not  recall  at  present  a  single  case  where  a  bridge  has  fallen  solely  be- 
cause the  material  was  poor. 

The  majority  of  failures  have  been  due  to  bad  design,  bad  workman- 
ship or  neglect  to  keep  the  structure  in  a  proper  condition  to  do  its 
duty. 
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A  bridge  inspector  must  be  an  all-round  man,  sufficiently  acquainted 
itli  the  question  of  strains  and  theory  of  the  action  of  oacli  i)art  of  the 
tructures  under  the  varying  conditions  of  the  loads,  with  i)ractical 
Knowledge  of  the  workmanship  of  the  various  kinds  which  enter  into 
bridge  construction,  possessing  an  observing  eye  and  a  cultivated  sense 
of  feeling,  and  practical  common  sense,  in  order  to  determine  whether  a 
structure  is  doing  its  work  satisfactorily  and  safely.  He  must  take  u}) 
each  structure  as  a  special  problem  and  examine  each  member  and  each 
joint  to  see  if  it  is  in  proper  condition  to  do  its  full  duty.  He  must  not 
•depend  upon  the  office  plans  or  upon  the  strain  sheets.  I  have  had  to 
condemn  bridges  as  dangerous  after  a  tield  examination,  that  appeared 
perfectly  satisfactory  from  the  office  plans.  I  might  give  many  instances, 
but  will  mention  only  two.  One  was  due  to  a  change  in  the  form  of  the 
<;astings,  the  webs  taking  the  main  part  of  the  load  being  misplaced  by 
the  foundry  man,  so  the  castings  were  sheared  through  and  the  bridge 
OJ.  the  i3oint  of  collaj^se.  In  another  case,  only  discovered  by  the 
merest  accident,  1  found  that  the  hanger  of  the  end  floor  beam  of  a  long 
si3an  was  carrying  the  same  load  as  the  end  main  diagonals,  three 
panel  loads,  through  the  shoj)  error  of  the  pin  hole  being  bored  one- 
■quarter  inch  larger  than  the  pin. 

We  hear  a  good  deal  about  defective  rivets,  and  I  have  known 
structures  where  the  rivets  in  certain  parts  were  constantly  being 
renewed.  Many  inspectors  consider  their  duty  done  when  bad  rivets 
are  cut  out  and  new  ones  put  in.  But  they  should  go  further 
and  determine  why  these  rivets  constantly  work  loose,  and  apply  the 
remedy. 

Soon  after  the  Bussey  bridge  disaster  I  read  in  the  papers  that  the 
railroad  commission  in  one  or  more  of  the  States  had  ordered  all  bridges 
tested  for  deflection  to  determine  if  they  were  safe. 

Such  inspection  does  more  harm  than  good.  Nothing  in  regard  to 
the  strength  of  a  bridge  can  be  determined  by  the  deflection.  The  de- 
flection of  a  bridge  is  simply  the  summation  of  the  relative  action  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  structure,  good,  bad  and  indifferent.  Any  one  of 
dozens  of  the  members  may  be  at  a  point  of  absolute  rupture  without 
producing  any  appreciable  change  in  the  deflection. 

How  could  the  deflection  of  the  Bussey  bridge  determine  that  the 
floor  beam  hangers  were  actually  half  broken  and  dangerous? 

As  to  the  subject  of  legislation,  I  do  not  think  any  law  could  be 
framed  which  would  accomplish  the  purpose  by  defining  the  character  or 
time  of  inspection.  Neither  do  I  believe  any  good  would  be  gained  by 
ha^'ing  the  inspection  made  by  a  State  exjDert.  How  would  you  define 
an  exjDert?  What  is  to-day  the  legal  definition  of  an  engineer?  And 
even  assume  that  the  best  bridge  man  of  the  day  was  made  this  exjDert, 
how  long  would  it  be  before  he  woiild  become  an  old  fogy  and  oppose 
all  progress  be  von  d  the  stage  of  the  art  as  he  left  it?     No,  we  have  not 
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yt'i  loainod  all  that  in  to  be  learned  in  any  branch  of  acicnco,  and  it  is  not 
according  to  American  instincts  to  cease  advancing  and  be  bound  to  the 
dictum  of  any  one  man.  Railroad  bridges  are  uot  the  only  bridges 
where  proper  care  and  iuspeetion  are  needed  to  protect  life  and  proi)- 
erty.  Onr  cities,  towns  and  counties  have  dangerous  biidges.  I  know 
of  bridges  in  one  of  our  largo  citicis  that  are  so  grossly  neglected  that  if 
not  now  dangerous,  they  are  rapidly  becoming  so. 

There  is,  to  my  mind,  only  one  way  to  apply  a  remedy.  Let  the  law 
clearly  and  definitely  make  th(^  officials  of  our  railroads,  cities  and 
counties  criminally  responsible  lor  loss  or  injury  to  life,  commencing  at 
the  top  and  working  down  through  the  necessary  organization  until 
each  stage  of  the  organization  can  show  that  i)roper  methods  have  been 
taken  to  know  the  condition  of  each  structure  at  all  times  and  that 
the  pow  er  and  means  have  been  given  to  put  and  keep  the  same  in  a 
safe  condition. 

If  a  bridge  goes  down  because  the  officials  preferred  not  to  know 
officially  its  dangerous  condition,  or  if  knowing,  they  neglected  to  remedy 
it,  the  criminal  responsibility  should  be  placed  upon  them. 

If  through  a  bad  organization  or  false  economy  the  overworked 
switchman,  operator  or  despatcher  produced  a  collision,  the  criminal 
responsibility  should  be  on  the  officials  to  whom  the  bad  organization  or 
false  ecomony  is  due  and  not  on  the  man  who  has  tried  to  do  more  than 
nature  would  permit. 

Financial  responsibility  may  be  powerful  enough  in  many  cases,  but 
it  will  not  cover  that  large  class  of  roads  which  have  no  owners,  the  foot- 
balls of  Wall  street — loads  which  are  managed  by  men  who  have  only  a 
temporary  interest  in  the  same — roads  whose  officials  have  no  higher  aim 
than  a  good  showing  for  the  existing  year  or  quarter,  and  who  are  will- 
ing to  obtain  such  favorable  temporary  reports  at  the  greatest  hazards. 
Such  roads  wdll  not  spend  money  in  a  proper  organization  or  for 
strengthening  weak  bridges.  Criminal  responsibility  only  can  reach  such 
officials. 

Now,  I  am  perfectly  conscious  of  the  vastness  of  a  railroad  organi- 
zation, and  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  directors  or  the  operating 
officials  to  know,  of  personal  knowledge,  all  the  details  of  the  different 
departments  of  their  road.  But  it  is  their  duty  to  know  that  each  de- 
partment is  in  charge  of  a  competent  specialist  ;  to  furnish  him  the  men 
and  means  to  perform  his  duties  ;  and  to  know^  through  proper  system 
that  his  department  is  in  good  condition  for  a  safe  service . 

Any  attempt  to  establish  a  standard  for  the  strength  of  I  ridges  would 
be  injudicious  and  impolitic.  We  will  all  agree  that  it  is  desirable  that 
our  bridges  be  built  strong  enough  for  any  possible  future  traffic,  and 
we  also  know  that  an  increased  capacity  Avill  not  increase  the  cost  any- 
thing like  in  proportion.  But  many  well-managed,  but  financially  poor 
roads  cannot  bear  even  this  moderate  increase  in  expenditure. 
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While  it  is  their  duty  to  the  public  to  maiutain  their  structui-es  iu 
a  safe  eomlition,  it  would  not  be  right  to  comi)el  them  in  their  struggle 
for  existence  to  do  more  than  this.  It  is  our  duty  as  engineei-s  to  give 
them  safe  structures,  and  after  that  the  be>t  we  can  for  their  money. 
For  roads  capable  of  bearing  the  expense  I  would  always  recommend 
the  best  structures  as  the  most  econonciral  in  time.  l>ut  for  roads  with 
short  purses  I  would  strive  to  give  them  perfec^tly  safe  stnictures  and 
the  best  that  their  means  would  afford. 

In  regard  to  bridge  floors,  I  cannot  see  any  merit  iu  a  bui-kle-plate 
floor. 

The  floor  of  a  bridge  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  struetui-e  and 
I  favor  a  very  heavy  floor  system.  I  believe  in  putting  plenty  of  timber 
on  that  floor  and  substantial  outside  woc«den  guard  rails  as  close  to  the 
rails  as  possible  and  as  high  as  the  rolling  stock  will  permit. 

If  the  sustaining  members  of  the  floor,  stringers  and  cross  floor 
beams  ave  siifliciently  strong,  I  do  not  see  where  the  l>uckle  plates  wdl 
have  any  advantage  over  a  good  close  timber  floor,  and  if  these  sustain- 
ing members  are  not  strong  enough  I  do  not  see  that  the  buckle  plates 
will  help  the  matter. 

In  addition  to  the  wooden  outside  guard  rails,  which  should  never  l^e 
omitted,  an  in>ide  gnard  rail  is  also  very  desirable.  Theoretically  the 
inside  guard  rail  is  the  better  of  the  two,  where  both  are  of  the  same 
height.  Unfortunately  the  inside  guard  rail  must  genei-ally  l>e  limited 
to  the  height  of  the  rails,  which  reduces  its  value  very  much,  when 
acting  alone. 

The  purjjose  of  a  guard  rail  being  twofold,  first  to  catch  a  derailed 
truck  as  soon  as  possible  and  prevent  its  slewing,  and  second  to  protect 
the  trusses  of  a  bridge  from  being  struck  by  any  j^aii:  of  the  rolling 
stock,  it  is  desirable  that  they  be  placed  as  near  as  possible  to  the  rails. 
To  prevent  the  wheels  working  u])  these  guards,  and  surmounting  them, 
it  is  desirable  to  have  them  as  high  as  possible.  I  have  seen  on  a 
guard  rail,  about  7  inches  high,  the  marks  of  a  derailed  wheel,  which 
was  safely  carried  across  the  bridge,  Init  which  was  continuously  mount- 
ing nearly  to  its  top  by  the  friction. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  placing  a  guard  rail  8  to  9  inches  high, 
within  less  than  IS  inches  of  the  rail  is  the  snow-plow. 

There  are  j^lenty  of  bridges  where  the  guard  rails  are  placed  so  far 
out,  in  order  to  clear  the  snow-plows,  that  they  sene  no  good  j^urpose 
to  either  catch  the  truck  before  it  slews  to  a  dangerous  extent,  or  to  pre- 
vent the  cars  striking  the  trusses.  Now,  the  snow-j^low  is  a  very  neces- 
siry  implement,  but  that  the  safety  of  so  many  bridges  should  be  uniu' 
sured  through  neglect  to  make  these  snow-plows  cajjable  of  j^assing  auto- 
matically over  the  guard  rails  of  bridges  is  a  matter  of  astonishment.  I 
would  be  surprised  at  any  master  mechanic  who  would  state  that  snow- 
plows  coidd  not  be  made  to  automatically  lift  over  such  guard  rails,  at 
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a  vcrv  iiKMiciutt'  oxpcjulituii^  coiupuit'd  to  tlio  risks  now  incurred  by  r.ai- 
ilerinjj;  usoU'sh  tlio  guards  over  ho  many  of  our  bridges, 

I  will  finish  by  tiiking  exception  to  a  rcnnirk  that  has  been  made, 
comparin;^-  this  Society,  as  reji^ards  (istablishin^  stiindiirdK,  to  the  Society 
of  Muster  Car  Buihlors;  the  case  is  not  similar.  The  Society  of  Master 
Car  Buihlers  is  composed  of  men  who  are  devoted  to  the  one  subject  of 
car  buildinj^',  and  ai\}  therefore  competent  to  consider  and  decide  up(  n 
any  matt(  rs  ])eriuininp;  to  this  business.  Now,  while  we  are  all  civil 
enginiH'rs  in  the  broad  sense  of  that  title,  our  practice  and  exi)erienco 
are  widely  diversified,  and  we  really  belong  to  widely  difi'eient  profes- 
sions. There  are  in  this  room  electrical,  hydraulic,  mechanical,  munic- 
ipal, railroad  and  other  s^^ecial  classes  of  engineers.  Are  the  electrical 
or  hydraulic  engineers  competent,  as  a  class,  to  decide  upon  matters  or 
standards  for  railroad  purposes,  or  is  the  railroad  engineer  competent  to 
determine  standards  for  electrical  purposes? 

No,  this  society,  as  a  body,  is  not  competent  to  decide  upon  matte:  s 
relating  to  any  specialty. 

I  do  not  therefore  consider  it  competent  to  establish  standards  upon 
bridge  matters.  Let  us  have  full  and  free  discussions  upon  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  broad  ijrofession  of  the  civil  engineer,  but  leave  the 
detail  to  those  among  us  who  are  specially  devoted  to  each  subordinate 
branch. 

H.  Stanley  Goodwin,  M.  Am.  Soe.  C.  E. — Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  almost  everything  I  would  say  has  been  well  said  by  those  who 
have  preceded  me.  I  will  say,  however,  that  I  agree  with  Mr.  Wilson's 
plan  and  aj^prove  his  suggestions.  His  plan  of  classification  by  num- 
bers is  certainly  a  most  admirable  one. 

I  think  the  schemes  of  legislation  spoken  of  are  impracticable,  and 
some  of  them  may,  with  propriety,  be  called  Utojoian.  It  has  been  stated 
that  there  are  in  the  State  of  Michigan  some  6  000  bridges ;  how  is  one 
engineer  to  look  after  the  details  of  those  6  000  bridges?  And  if  Con- 
gress is  to  take  up  this  matter  how  is  Congress  to  look  after  intelligently 
and  practically,  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  2  500  miles  of 
bridges?  It  seems  to  me  quite  impracticable.  Suj^pose  it  were  to 
happen  that  all  the  bridges  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  or  in  the  United 
States  w^ere  to  come  under  the  control  of  one  corj)oration,  how  w^ould 
that  corporation  manage  to  care  for  these  bridges?  Why,  simply  in 
some  such  way  as  Mr.  Wilson  suggests.  But  one  general  head  or 
superintendent  could  not  give  his  attention  to  the  investigation  in  detail, 
because  there  would  be  too  many  bridges.  He  would  probably  district 
the  States  under  his  supervision,  and  appoint  to  each  district  enough 
inspectors  to  insure  thorough  inspection  and  reports  of  all  the  bridges 
in  that  district.  For  the  State  to  undertake  to  do  all  this,  or  to  do  such 
part  of  it  as  would  be  of  use  to  the  public,  would  seem  to  me  going 
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beyond  the  authority  which  ought  to  bo  vested  in  State  Government. 
I  think  that  the  success  of  the  railroad  corporations  and  of  all  branches 
of  business  in  the  country,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  managed  and 
governed  by  the  interests  in  whose  ownership  they  are,  and  not  by  State 
interference,  and  I  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  present  state 
of  atiairs  should  continue.  I  do  think,  however,  that  there  could  be 
such  a  change  in  legislation  as  would  prescribe  what  the  railroad  com- 
13anie3  should  do  in  the  way  of  inspection  of  their  bridges,  and  specify- 
ing that  the  companies  should  have  such  reports  made  to  them  that  they 
would  know  their  bridges  to  be  sufficiently  strong  to  carry  the  tonnage 
and  loads  that  were  passing  over  tliem.  I  do  not  think  any  railroad  com- 
pany Avould  object  to  that. 

There  are  a  good  many  other  points  brought  out  by  the  circular. 
One  is,  and  a  good  one,  that  this  idea  of  inspection  of  bridges  ought  to 
include  the  turnpike  and  wagon  road  bridges.  If  Government  inter- 
ference is  going  to  take  hold  at  all,  it  should  take  hold  of  these.  The 
public  have  to  drive  and  walk  over  them,  and  they  generally  receive 
very  little  insjDection,  while  railroad  bridges  are  subject  to  an  inspection 
more  or  less  complete. 

In  regard  to  a  standard  bridge  floor  it  does  not  seem  to  me  practicable 
to  adopt  a  standard  form,  because  there  is  necessarily  such  a  great 
variation  in  the  styles  of  bridges. 

In  regard  to  overhead  crossings,  if  it  is  meant  to  ask  whether  a  grade 
crossing  now  existing  and  which  has  been  in  use  for  a  number  of  year?, 
ought  to  be  altered  to  an  overhead  crossing,  I  would  say  that  in  many 
places  overhead  crossings  are  almost  impracticable  on  account  of  their 
great  cost,  and  would  be  very  objectionable  on  account  of  the  heavy 
grades  of  the  overhead  road. 

There  are  many  roads  with  small  capital  which  would  be  very  much 
embarrassed  by  a  law  making  necessary  such  a  change  at  all  their 
crossings. 

A.  M.  Weu^ington,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.— Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  very 
little  to  say  because  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  it;  the  questions  cover  too 
broad  a  field  to  be  all  discussed  together  advantageously,  but  I  must  say 
I  sympathize  with  what  the  gentlemen  have  said  in  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  legislation.  I  have  remarked  that  in  the  written  communications 
they  have  referred  largely  to  the  subject  of  legislation;  I  do  not  see 
what  useful  adtion  we  can  take  in  regard  to  that.  The  only  point  as 
to  which  this  Society  should  be  particularly  well  qualified  to  express 
valuable  opinions,  is  in  specifying  what  are  the  ends  to  be  accom- 
plished, and  that  was  very  little  touched  upon  in  comparison  to  legal 
methods  for  providing  a  system  by  which  bridges  should  be  inspected. 
But  in  the  other  direction  I  think  that  there  are  strong  evidences  that 
something  ought  to  be  done,  viz.,  in  elaborating  methods  by  which  it 
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sliiill  \)o  oiiHurod  tliiit  iron  bridges  sliall  be  built  ko  strong'  in  iho  first 
place  as  to  be  in  no  (lanjj^er  of  breaking  down.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  a  far  better  method  of  insuring  their  safety;  to  build  them  so  that  they 
do  not  neod  to  bo  gone  over  with  a  microseoi)e  once  in  six  months,  to 
l)revent  their  p:ivin<;-  out.  Now,  the  fact  is  that  nearly  all  our  iron 
bridges  i)rove  "worthless  from  having  sailed  too  close  to  the  wind  in 
their  design;  the  average  life  of  an  iron  bridge  is  very  brief;  long  before 
they  are  worn  out  they  are  removed  beoause  they  are  too  weak.  And 
moreover,  I  do  not  believe  that  we  have  reached  the  limit  of  load  by 
any  means.  There  are  roads  now  that  are  running  cars  weighing  3  600 
pounds  to  the  foot,  and  the  tendency  of  the  introduction  of  train  brakes 
will  be  to  cause  a  further  increase  of  load.  In  New  York,  for  example,  on 
the  New  York  Central  llailroad,  the  bridges  are  proportioned  for  light 
engines;  they  claim  that  they  cannot  use  heavy  engines,  because  with 
their  easy  grades  the  train  becomes  so  long  that  it  breaks  in  two,  but 
with  the  introduction  of  automatic  brakes,  and  with  the  introduction  of 
train  brakes  that  difficulty  will  be  eliminated.  It  is  only  a  question  of 
a  few  years  Avhen  those  bridges  will  have  to  sustain  very  much  heavier 
engine  and  train  loads,  and  hence  all  ^^rove  worthless.  I  think  our 
bridge  specialists,  who  show  such  ability  in  design  of  details,  do  not 
realize  the  imminence  of  this  change,  and  do  not  make  sufficient  efforts 
to  provide  for  it  in  advance.  I  have  no  doubt  that  by  the  discussion  in 
detail  of  these  subjects  which  have  been  proposed,  one  by  one,  some 
very  useful  results  may  be  accomplished,  both  in  the  way  of  economy 
and  of  imjDrovement,  but  I  hardly  feel  disposed  to  attempt  to  cover  all 
that  might  be  said  in  regard  to  them,  or  as  to  the  numerous  points  in 
which  I  should  differ  more  or  less  from  the  views  so  far  advanced  until 
the  questions  come  up  for  discussion  one  by  one. 

Percival  Eobeets,  Je.,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — There  has  been  a  great 
deal  said  in  regard  to  the  inspection  of  bridges  in  use,  but  there  is  an 
old  adage:  "  You  must  first  catch  your  hare  before  you  cook  it,"  and 
I  think  the  inspection  should  commence  from  the  day  of  asking  for  pro- 
posals on  the  bridge.  I  think,  too  often  that  when  serious  interests  are 
involved,  the  sum  total  of  the  dollars  and  cents  of  the  estimate  are  more 
closely  looked  at  than  are  the  interests  themselves.  Not  only  should 
estimates  for  bridges  be  compared  one  with  another,  but  a  thorough  ex- 
amination of  strain  sheet  should  be  made  by  a  thoroughly  competent 
engineer.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  issue  proposals  based  on  certain 
standard  siiecifications,  but  the  strain  sheets  of  all  bidders  should  have 
careful  attention.  Now,  presuming  that  this  is  not  the  case,  however,  I 
think  that  the  first  inspection  we  should  have  is  the  shop  insj^ection. 
We  all  know  how  insufficient  a  shop  inspection  often  is.  We  are  very 
apt  to  find  there  a  gentleman  who  has  come  to  insj)ect  a  certain 
bridge,  who  walks  into  the  shop  with  a  tack-hammer  in  his  hand,  and 
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for  several  days  after  that  you  will  hear  the  tack-hammer  going  all  over 
the  shop,  and  possibly  there  may  be  a  check  mark  here  and  there  on  a 
rivet,  etc.  Sometimes,  when  the  work  is  over,  the  inspector  will  ask  for 
a  copy  of  the  drawings  that  he  will  examine  later.  I  think  that  we 
should  have  a  rigid  and  intelligent  inspection  while  the  structure  is 
passing  through  the  shop;  that  is  the  point  where  we  can  discover  any 
defects.  I  think  that  all  manufacturers  will  welcome  such  an  in8i»ection; 
it  is  a  preventive  to  cutting  prices,  and  to  getting  out  a  structure  which 
is  not  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  specifications.  The  railroads  too 
frequently  start  at  the  bottom  with  their  inspectors,  and  instead  of 
having  an  intelligent  man  for  an  insj^ector  he  is  a  young  fellow,  fresh 
from  college,  which  I  think  is  poor  economy. 

Mr,  Whittemore. — I  fear  what  Mr,  Roberts  says  is  too  true.  In 
this  matter  of  inspection  I  freely  admit  that  I  have  at  several  times 
been  most  grievously  swindled,  and  I  judge  others  have  also,  as  for 
instance  :  About  a  month  ago  I  was  at  a  shop  where  an  inspector  was 
supposed  to  be  performing  his  duties,  and  the  manufacturer  said  to  me, 
•'  I  wish  you  to  look  at  that  fellow,  he  is  an  inspector;"  he  was  reading 
a  dime  novel  in  an  inner  oflSc-e  at  the  shops;  presently  some  one  came  in 
and  said,  "  that  car  is  loaded  now,"  and  the  insi:)ector  went  out  to  the 
car,  looked  at  the  scales  on  which  it  Avas  weighed,  made  a  memorandum 
and  then  went  back  to  his  dime  novel, 

Mr.  P.  Roberts,  Jr.  — I  understand  that  a  number  of  foreign  shops 
and  works  employ  a  man  whose  duty  it  is  to  entertain  inspectors.  They 
are  j^rofessional  experts  in  a  number  of  things  not  pertaining  to  bridge 
work;  they  talk  professionally  to  the  inspector,  take  him  out  to  dinner, 
etc,  and  it  is  a  very  good  thing  indeed. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  T.  C,  Clarke. — I  believe  that  there  are  several 
insi^ectors  present.  I  certainly  think  that  you  will  all  agree  with  me 
that  they  ought  to  be  heard  from. 

C.  C.  Schneider,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say 
that  the  best  inspectors  are  not  always  the  ones  who  are  the  best  appre- 
ciated; sometimes  the  men  who  have  the  least  experience  get  the  best 
positions  and  the  good  men  have  to  take  a  back  seat. 

The  Chairman. — I  will  ask  any  inspector  to  give  us  his  views.  They 
would  be  very  interesting. 

C.  Frank  Allen,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — I  am  not  an  inspector,  but  I 
will  say  that  I  fear  that  this  matter  of  legislation  would  relieve  the  rail- 
road companies  of  responsibility.  I  believe  that  they  should  be  held 
strictly  responsible,  both  legally  and  to  public  opinion,  but  I  believe 
that  a  certain  amount  of  legislation  would  be  valuable  in  the  direction 
which  we  are  aiming  at.  It  seems  to  me  that  legislation  should 
require  some  report  upon  the  inspection  of  works  so  that  the  inspec- 
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tious  that  were  made  should  become  public  property;  so  that  it  should 
be  possible,  when  any  defect  was  found,  to  run  it  down  and  fix  the 
resi)ousibility  upon  some  one,  either  upon  the  president  of  the  road, 
or  ui)on  the  inspector.  I  believe  that  lepjislation  that  would  secure 
some  results  of  that  sort  would  be  healthy  legislation,  and  could  be 
thoroughly  indorsed.  One  of  the  valuable  points  would  be  the  fixing 
of  the  responsibility;  I  think  we  could  make  decided  gains  in  that  way. 
There  is  one  other  view  of  the  matter  which  is  really,  perhaps,  of  the 
most  importance  and  yet  most  difficult  to  reach,  and  that  is,  that  the 
general  managers  of  railroads  are  frequently  men  who  have  a  very  small 
opinion  of  the  value  of  the  services  of  civil  engineers;  with  a  proportion  of 
the  managers  the  civil  engineer  is  simply  a  surveyor;  a  very  considerable 
proportion  of  railroad  managers  are  prejudiced  against  civil  engineers; 
if  it  is  necessary  to  hire  one  they  will  hire  the  cheapest  man  that  w  ill 
do  that  service.  This  Society  could  do  a  good  work  in  educating  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  our  railroad  men  as  to  what  a  civil  engineer  is,  and 
as  to  the  value  of  his  services;  that  when  it  is  necessary  to  employ  an 
engineer,  they  should  get  a  good  one,  one  who  will  know  what  the  ex- 
penses to  be  incurred  may  be,  the  injury  to  car  wheels,  etc. ;  if  it  is 
necessary  to  run  out  a  location,  they  should  have  a  man  of  ability  and 
exi^erience,  so  that  the  company  will  be  saved  some  money  by  listening 
to  a  man  who  knows  what  he  is  talking  about.  It  is  necessary  to  edu- 
cate the  railroad  managers  to  the  idea  that  the  civil  engineer  will  save 
them  some  money;  if  you  touch  the  pocket  you  touch  a  tender  point. 

The  Secretary.  —  A.  gentleman  has  handed  me  a  copy  of  the  provis- 
ions of  the  law  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  with  a  circular  from  the 
Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners  of  that  State.  It  is  interesting  in 
this  discussion  as  being  a  requirement  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
through  its  legislative  enactment  of  the  present  year. 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 

Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners, 
20  Beacon  Street. 

Boston, ,  188 . . . 

To Railroad  Company. 

Sir: 

Your  attention  is  called  to  the  following  sections  of  Chapter  334  of  the 
Acts  of  the  in-esent  year,  being  ' '  An  Act  relating  to  the  Examination  of 
Railroad  Bridges:  " 

Sec.  1. — Every  railroad  corporation  shall,  when  requested  by  the  railroad  commissioners 
and  at  least  once  in  two  years,  have  an  examination  of  its  bridges  and  the  approaches  thereto 
made  by  a  competent  and  experienced  enj^ineer,  who  shall  report  to  the  corporation  the 
results  of  his  examinations,  his  conclusions  and  recommendations,  and  the  corporation  shall 
forthwith  transmit  a  copy  of  the  report  to  the  board  of  railroad  commissioners.  The  first 
report  shall  be  made  and  transmitted  to  the  board  not  later  than  the  first  day  of  November, 
in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty -seven,  and  subsequent  reports   shall  be  made  and 
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tranamitted  at  intervals  of  not  nioro  than  two  yearR.  When  a  railroad  corporation  bnildfl  a 
new  brid{];e  it  shall  forthwith  have  a  report  in  like  niannor  made  and  transmitted  to  the 
board.  The  reports  shall  furnish  such  information  in  sueh  detail  and  with  such  drawings  or 
prints  as  may  be  in  writing  requested  by  the  board  of  railroad  commiHsioners. 

Sko.  3. — Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  exempt  a  corporation  from 
making  other  and  more  frequent  examinations  of  its  bridges  and  the  approaches  thereto. 

lu  accordauce  therewith,  the  Board  of  Raih'oad  Coniniissioners  re- 
quest you  to  transmit  to  them,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  November 
next,  the  followiug  information,  i)hiiis,  eto.,  rehitiiig  to  the  bridge 
structures  on  the  line  of  your  raih-oad  and  its  brandies,  said  informa- 
tion, etc.,  to  be  given  for  every  bridge  structure  of  over  ten  feet  opening 
in  the  clear,  betAveen  abutments,  but  not  to  include  highway  or  street 
bridges  over  the  road. 

I.  A  statement,  in  tabular  form,  giving  in  order  the  following  data  : 
(1)  number  of  bridge  ;  (2)  town  in  wliicli,  and  (3)  line  upon  which  it  is 
situated  ;  (4)  precise  location  upon  the  line,  if  on  record  ;  (5)  direction 
and  distance  from,  and  name  of  nearest  station  ;  (6)  ordinary  name  ;  (7) 
nature  of  crossing  (stream,  street,  etc.)  ;  (8)  number  of  openings,  and 
clear  span  of  each  ;  (9)  length  over -all  ;  (10)  material ;  (11)  general  style 
of  bridge  ;  (12)  whether  deck  or  through  ;  (13)  ai)proximate  maximum 
height  of  rail  above  stream,  street,  etc.  ;  (14)  date  of  erection  ;  (15) 
names  of  designer  and  of  builder;  (16)  by  whom  erected;  (17)  whether  or 
not  built  to  definite  specifications.  On  this  sheet  shall  also  be  stated  the 
weights  of  the  heaviest  engines,  tenders,  and  loaded  cars  at  present  in 
use  on  the  road,  specifying  load  on  each  axle,  and  distances  apart. 

This  table  is  preferably  not  to  be  a  blue  print,  so  that  additions  can 
be  made  to  it  from  time  to  time,  and  is  to  be  on  one  or  more  sheets  of 
uniform  size.  Sample  sheet  for  the  above  returns  can  be  seen  at  the 
•office  of  the  Board. 

II.  A  "strain  sheet  "  for  each  structure,  giving — 

(a)  For  frame  structures,  the  calculated  maximum  stress  in  each 
piece  ; 

(b)  For  plate-girders  and  beams  (including  floor  beams  and  stringers 
of  truss  bridges),  the  maximum  moment  and  shear  at  points  not  over 
ten  feet  apart,  including  the  center  and  ends. 

The  loads  to  be  assumed  in  making  out  the  strain  sheet  are  to  be 
either  those  under  IV  (a),  or  the  heaviest  loads  in  actual  use  on  the 
road — whichever  cause  the  greatest  stresses — and  are  to  be  clearly  shown 
or  stated  on  the  strain  sheet.  The  actual  loads  in  use  may,  if  desired,  be 
considered  in  the  calculation  as  replaced  by  a  suitable  uniform  load 
headed  by  a  suitable  concentrated  load. 

If  practicable,  the  information  called  for  under  IV  (b),  (c)  and  (d) 
shall  all  be  given  on  the  strain  sheet. 

III.  Blue  prints  or  drawings  showing  complete  dimensions  of  each 
structure,  with  sections  and  dimensions  of  every  part,  and  details  of  all 
connections  or  splices.  Scales  for  drawings  to  be  :  (a)  for  general  eleva- 
tions, cross- sections  and  plan,  not  less  than  i  inch  to  the  foot  ; 
(b)  for  all  details  of  connections  and  splices,  and  sections  of  parts, 
not  less  than  i  inch  to  the  foot,  and  preferably  not  less  than  i  inch  to  the 
foot.  The  complete  floor  system  is  to  be  clearly  shown  on  these 
drawings. 

These  sheets,  together  with  the  strain  sheet  and  the  table  under  I., 
shall  be  made  of  uniform  size,  28"  X  40",  including  a  margin  on  the 
left  hand  side  of  2  inches. 
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IV.  For  (Midi  bricl^o  :  (ii)  If  built  to  dcfiniti'  spccificiitioiis,  ji  copy 
of  such  spi'C'iticiitioiiH,  together  witli  a  HtiittMiicnt  as  to  the  tr.sts,  siiper- 
iutendence,  etc.,  by  which  they  were  enforced. 

(b)  If  built  without  do(init('  six'cificatioiis,  ii  stutemont  of  the  source 
and  (piality  of  the  niatcriiil  cniplovod,  whether  any  tests  wei'c  made  u})OU 
it,  together  with  the  results  of  such  tests. 

(c)  A  statonieut  of  the  fre(|uency  with  which  it  has  been  inspected, 
and  by  whom  ;  and,  so  far  as  known,  the  results  of  any  tests  applicMl  to 
it  since  its  erection. 

(d)  If  not  ^iven  under  (a),  a  statement  of  the  loads  for  which  it  was 
Ciilculated,  and  of  the  stresses  allowed  per  S(piare  inch  under  diti'erent 
circumstances. 

V.  A  report  T)y  a  competent  and  experienced  engineer,  as  required  by 
Sec.  1  of  the  Act  referred  to  above,  which  report  shall  include  the  re- 
sults of  his  examinations,  his  conclusions  and  recommendations,  not 
only  in  regard  to  the  bridge  structure  itself,  but  also  in  regard  to  the 
approaches  to  the  bridge,  and  the  piers  and  abutments. 

Plans  not  conforming  to  the  above  requirements,  if  already  prei^ared, 
may  be  presented  to  the  Board  for  ax^proval. 

George  G.  Ckockeb, 
Edward  W.  Kinsley, 
Everett  A.  Stevens, 

Commissioners. 


Frederic  Graff,  Past  President  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  sjDeak  of  a  matter  which  seems  to  me  to  be  connected  with  this 
subject.  The  City  of  Philadelphia  has  been  agitated  frequently  by  the 
question  of  elevated  railroads,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  from  the  gentlemen 
here  what  inspections  are  insisted  upon  for  the  systems  of  elevated  rail- 
roads in  the  City  of  New  York? 

R.  I.  Sloan,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — The  elevated  railway  structures  in 
the  City  of  New  York  were  designed  by  careful  engineers,  and  built  and 
erected  by  responsible  bridge  building  firms.  Good  iron  was  used  in 
the  construction,  and  good  engineering  work  was  done  in  the  beginning. 
A  large  portion  of  the  system  has  been  in  operation  more  than  nine 
years,  and  the  entire  system  of  32  miles  over  eight  years,  and  over 
12  000  000  trains  have  passed  over  the  roads.  The  structures  have  been 
submitted  to  continuous  use  under  the  light  rolling  loads.  The  strains 
imposed  uj^on  the  girders  do  not  exceed  in  any  case  what  good  iron 
ought  to  stand. 

The  factor  of  safety  required  by  the  Rapid  Transit  Commissioners 
and  the  daily  thorough  inspection  maintained  render  the  structures  per- 
fectly safe. 

The  maintenance  of  the  structure,  track,  signals  and  buildings  is  in 
charge  of  the  chief  engineer,  his  assistants,  and  the  road  master  and  his- 
assistants,  four  supervisors,  and  the  structure  and  track  foreman. 
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Daily  reports  are  maile  by  the  road  master  to  the  chief  engineer,  who 

reports  the  same  day  to  the  general  manager,  all  defects  in  foundations, 
structure  or  track.  We  have  also  arranged  with  Mr.  Albert  Lucius,  M. 
Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  an  expert  bridge  engineer,  to  make  frequent  examinations 
of  the  structures  and  rei)ort  to  the  cliief  engineer  every  two  or  three 
months. 

The  great  increase  of  travel  on  the  Third  and  Sixth  avenue  lines  has 
made  it  necessary  to  increase  the  weights  of  the  engines  from  17  to  19 
and  21  i  tons,  and  to  keep  the  factor  of  safety  within  the  limit  prescribed 
by  the  Eapid  Transit  Commissioners,  we  have  strengthened  the  floor 
beams  on  the  Sixth  avenue,  pin-connected  structure  and  strengthened 
the  Third  avenue  girders  by  a  double  system  of  triangulation,  the 
braces  united  at  their  intersections.  The  5  x  10  inside  guard  timbers 
have  been  replaced  by  timbers  6x8  inches,  also  an  additional  timber 
has  been  put  alongside  the  outer  rail,  making  the  guard  12x8  inches. 
Fifty-pound  rails  are  being  replaced  by  TO-jDound  rails.  The  pounding 
of  the  rail  joints  has  been  lessened  by  the  use  of  improved  supports  and 
splices.  The  Fisher  joint  has  so  far  given  very  good  satisfaction  by  pre- 
senting to  the  tread  of  the  wheel,  when  passing  from  one  rail  to  another, 
-an  even  surface. 

The  greatest  metal  wear  is  on  the  steel  rails  of  the  sharp  curves, 
those  of  90-feet  radius.  These  have  to  be  renewed  about  every  18 
months.  The  ties  have  shown  very  little  decay,  and  have  been  down 
from  eight  to  ten  years.  Many  are  shortened  and  broken  up  by  the 
spikes,  bolts,  log  screws,  etc.  All  those  taken  out  are  replaced  by  ties 
six  inches  deep  and  eight  inches  wide. 

Mr.  Graff.— You  are  in  the  condition  of  the  bridge  structures,  you 
have  not  reached  the  standard  for  the  proper  elevated  road,  but  you  are 
searching  for  it  by  strengthening  every  part? 

Mr.  Sloan. — I  would  recommend  the  use  of  plate  girders  for  a  proper 
elevated  road.  We  all  know  that  the  plate  girder  if  properly  propor- 
tioned is  economical,  stiff,  trustworthy  and  requires  less  inspection  than 
any  other  form  of  short  span  girders. 

A  Membee.— What  is  the  size  of  the  plate  girders? 

Mr.  Sloan.— Those  plate  girders  lately  put  in  are  39  inches  deep. 
Top  chords  6x6  angles,  65  pounds  to  the  yard,  web  f  inches.  Those  on 
the  old  Xinth  avenue  structure  and  in  Battery  Park  are  about  21  inches 
deep,  but  are  very  stiff,  seldom  find  a  loose  nut. 

J.  Foster  Flagg,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.— The  ties  are  not  creosoted? 

Mr.  Sloan.— No,  sir;  three  years  ago  we  tried  some  which  had  been 
vulcanized. 

Mr.  Flagg.— Have  you  tried  broken-jointed  rails? 

Mr.  Sloan.— Yes,  sir;  we  break  the  rail  joints. 

Mr.  Flagg.  — Do  you  use  the  bevel  joint? 

Mr.  Sloan.— We  tried  the  bevel  joint  for  a  short  distance  on  the  Sixth 
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avenue,  but  I  would  not  attempt  that  again.  I  would  i)ref('r  to  have  a 
square  rail  joint. 

A  Mkmheh. — Do  you  find  any  defects  apparent  in  the  columns? 

Mr.  Sloan. — None  in  the  rectangular  columns.  We  found  some  two 
years  ago,  during  very  cold  weather,  a  few  rivets  had  burst  in  some  of 
the  high  Phoenix  columns  which  were  filled  with  cement  mortar.  I 
think  it  was  caused  by  the  contraction  of  the  iron  segments  which  form 
the  column  hugging  close  the  rigid  cement  column  inside.  Each  segment 
as  it  contracted  pulled  away  from  the  others  so  hard  as  to  burst  the  head 
from  the  rivet.  I  did  not  consider  there  was  danger  to  the  structure,  a& 
the  surplus  strength  of  the  columns  is  very  great. 

J.  J.  E.  Croes,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — What  is  the  weight  of  the 
engines? 

Mr.  Sloan. — From  15  to  21}  tons,  according  to  the  type. 

Mr.  Croes. — During  the  busy  hours  what  is  the  interval  between  the 
trains  on  the  Third  avenue  road? 

Mr.  Sloan.— About  two  minutes,  but  that  is  at  129th  street. 

Speaking  of  grade  crossings,  the  interlocking  apparatus  Ave  use  at 
Chatham  square  has  demonstrated  what  can  be  done  in  passing  trains  if 
carefully  managed.  About  3  000  000  trains  have  2)assed  over  the  cross- 
ings at  this  point,  and  there  has  been  but  one  collision;  that  occurred 
last  fall.  A  train  coming  from  Second  avenue  collided  with  a  north- 
bound train  going  up  Third  avenue;  the  engine  driver  ran  past  the  red 
or  danger  signal. 

The  Chairman. — Since  you  have  been  strengthening  the  Third  ave- 
nue line  have  you  seen  any  loosening  of  rivets? 

Mr.  Sloan. — I  have  heard  of  none  on  the  girders  which  have  been 
reinforced.  Where  the  structure  is  painted  a  light  color  a  loose  rivet  is 
soon  discovered  by  the  little  streak  of  rust  which  shows  on  the  light 
paint. 

Mr.  Croes. — How  long  is  it  expected  to  continue  the  strengthening? 

Mr.  Sloan. — We  commenced  about  three  years  and  a-half  ago,  and 
will  have  the  Third  avenue  line  done  by  next  spring. 

Mr.  Croes. — How  many  trains  run  over  the  Third  avenue  road  a  day? 

Mr.  Sloan. — On  an  average  490  going  north  and  490  coming  south. 

Mr.  Croes. — I  remember  a  few  months  ago  there  Avas  a  set  of  switches 
at  South  Ferry,  and  the  man  in  charge  said  there  were  2  400  trains  a  day 
passed  over  them. 

I  think,  if  iron  bridges  are  good  for  anything  at  all  that  the  two  lines 
of  iron  bridges  in  New  York  ought  to  show  their  defects  and  their  merits. 
I  do  not  suppose  that  any  iron  structure  in  the  world  is  subjected  to  the 
tests  that  these  are. 

Theodore  Cooper,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.— In  a  paper  by  Mr.  Benjamin 
Baker,  of  London,  an  eminent  engineer,  uiDon  the  strength  of  materials 
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subject  to  alternate  and  repeated  strains,  he  makes  the  statement  that 
the  elevated  roads  of  Now  York  City  have  developed  unexpected  defects 
due  to  the  frequent  application  of  the  loadinjij.  There  is  no  truth  in  this 
statement.  I  was  connected  with  these  roads  during  their  early  stages, 
and  have  ever  since  made  their  action  a  special  subject  of  study  and  ob- 
servation. I  had  nothing  to  do  witli  their  design  or  proportions,  but 
did  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  their  construction. 

In  some  cases,  charter  time  agreements  necessitated  the  temporary 
accejDtance  of  imperfect  work.  This  was  one  cause  of  the  renewal  of  cer- 
tain 2:)ortions.  Another  was  the  unexpected  development  of  the  traffic. 
Locomotives  capable  of  handling  two  cars  were  supposed  to  be  ample, 
whereas  now  trains  of  five  cars  are  inadequate  to  satisfy  the  demands. 
To  provide  for  this,  much  increased  strength  has  had  to  be  p^o^'ided. 
We  can  also  say  from  our  present  knowledge  of  the  duties  to  be  per- 
formed by  these  roads,  that  the  design  is  not  the  best. 

There  have,  however,  been  no  defects  developed  in  these  structures 
which  cannot  be  clearly  traced  to  faulty  design,  hasty  workmanship  or 
want  of  appreciation  of  the  traffic  demands.  And  not  a  bit  of  evidence 
can  be  found  to  show  that  the  rapidity  or  number  of  trains  have  devel- 
oped defects  that  would  not  in  time  have  been  produced  under  other 
conditions  of  the  same  loads. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  number  of  applications  of  the  loading  will 
produce  any  more  injury  than  a  single  loading  upon  a  structure  so  pro- 
portioned that  the  actual  strains  shall  never  exceed  the  elastic  capacity 
of  the  material.  There  is  no  reason  why  an  elevated  railroad  cannot  be 
designed  and  constructed  to  be  as  permanent  as  any  other  structure 
made  by  man,  and  as  safe  as  any  other  system  of  railroad. 

Mr.  WiiiiiiAM  Kent. — I  am  not  a  bridge  exj^ert,  nor  a  member  of  this 
Society,  but,  through  the  courtesy  extended  to  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  am  attending  your  convention. 

In  regard  to  the  competency  of  this  Society  to  pa^s  upon  the  ques- 
tion as  to  what  legal  measures  should  be  taken,  one  gentleman  says  this 
Society  is  not  competent  because  it  contains  several  professions.  There 
is  no  Society  to-day  especially  devoted  to  bridges.  This  Society  cer- 
tainly contains  within  itself  all  the  best  bridge  talent  of  the  country,  and 
if  they  are  only  five,  I  say  this  question  of  bridges  had  better  be  referred 
to  them  for  discussion.  The  work  done  recently  by  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  on  the  question  of  standard  steam 
boilers  and  trials  of  standard  pij^e  threads  was  this:  the  Society  appointed 
two  committees,  one  of  boiler  experts  and  one  on  pipe  threads.  The 
boiler  report  was  submitted  and  discussed,  an  1  when  it  came  up  finally 
before  the  Society  they  recommended  that  it  should  be  printed  by  the 
Society;  after  a  very  lengthy  discussion,  two  years  ago,  it  was  decided 
that  the  Society  should  indorse  no  report  and  should  take  no  action 
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^vlllvtev('r,  but  tliat  they  would  i)nl)lisli  this  ro])()rt  with  the  names  of  the 
coinniittco  attiichcil.  It  was  the  general  oijinion  that  th(!  report  would 
luive  more  weight  than  a  mere  vote  of  the  whole  Society.  When  tlie 
question  of  pipe  threads  came  up  it  was  again  decided  that  the  Society 
would  not  ado})!  the  report,  but  would  ])ul)lish  it.  Now  all  the  steam- 
nsers  are  adoi)ting  it  and  it  is  going  to  be  the  standard  of  this  country. 
Applying  this  argument  to  the  bridge  question,  I  say  that  this  whole 
subject  of  what  measures,  legal  or  other,  can  b3  taken  had  better  be  re- 
ferred by  the  Society  to  a  committee  of  its  own  members,  who  should 
work  for  oae  year,  and  that  their  report  should  then  be  published. 

Mr.  D.  J.  Whittemore. — In  the  main  I  agree  with  the  conclusions  of 
Mr.  Bouscar(>n  as  given  previously  in  this  discussion.  I  cannot,  however, 
bring  myself  to  the  belief  that  different  roads  and  their  branches  may 
have  bridges  of  dift'erent  ultimate  strengths.  Railways  are  operated  by 
superintendents,  not  by  engineers.  While  a  superintendent  may  be 
well  posted  as  to  the  capacity  of  structures  upon  the  various  branches  of 
a  line  of  road  of  Avliich  he  has  charge,  he  may  be  displaced  at  any  time 
and  a  new  superintendent  appointed  who  may  assume  at  once  that  all 
structures  within  his  jurisdiction  are  of  the  same  strength,  and  he  is 
liable  to  send  a  train  of  maximum  weight  over  any  i)ortion  of  his  line. 
Of  this  I  can  cite  an  instance:  An  individual  owning  a  patent  car 
designed  for  carrying  an  enormous  load  had  it  loaded  to  its  fullest 
capacity  at  one  end  of  our  line,  and  the  division  superintendent,  without 
inquiry,  started  it  on  the  way  to  its  destination.  It  so  happened  when  its 
journey  was  about  half  reached  that  the  matter  came  to  my  knowledge, 
and  while  we  would  have  been  able  to  have  safely  transported  the  car  to 
its  destination,  upon  my  representation  of  the  matter  to  the  general 
superintendent,  its  progress  was  arrested  and  one-half  its  load  removed. 
General  superintendents  understand  these  matters  pretty  thoroughly, 
but  they  are  not  always  able  to  control  the  action  of  division  superin- 
tendents who  are  younger  men,  therefore  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion 
that  every  comjiany  should  have  its  structures  on  all  its  lines  strong 
enough  to  safely  sustain  the  heaviest  trafHc  of  the  day. 

I  think  it  quite  right  that  our  States  should  enact  laws  requiring 
railway  companies  to  have  periodical  inspection  of  structures  by  com- 
petent persons  and  also  require  said  companies  to  use  devices  that  are 
proved  to  conduce  to  the  public  safety,  and  we  know  the  laws  inflict  proper 
penalties  in  case  of  their  non-use,  but  I  do  object  most  strenuously  to 
having  men,  calling  themselves  engineers,  appointed,  through  political 
influence  and  receiving  their  api^ointments  through  State  oflScials  or  by 
election  from  the  jDeople  and  not  selected  by  the  railway  company 
itself,  which  is  or  should  be  a  competent  judge  of  capacity,  to  tell  us  how 
to  do  our  business.  An  engineer  appointed  by  a  railway  company  has, 
or  should  have,  his  heart  in  the  business,  feel  responsible  for  the  safety 
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of  every  structiire,  and  slioulcl  lie  have  a  coiivictiou  that  any  structure 
on  his  division  was  faulty,  his  conscience  would  not  i)ermit  him  to 
neglect  the  matter  until  it  was  righted.  Generally,  I  think  that  the 
railway  companies  of  any  magnitude  in  our  country  have,  or  are  now 
inaugurating,  a  pretty  thorough  system  of  insj)ection  of  their  structures; 
therefore,  I  say,  let  the  legislation  on  this  subject  be  general,  and  of 
such  a  character  as  will  impel  the  railway  companies  to  have  thorough 
and  competent  inspection  of  their  structures  by  their  agents  only.  States 
should  not  enter  upon  this  matter  without  being  willing  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility, through  neglect  of  their  own  agents. 

While  we  have  had  many  and  valuable  suggestions  as  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  bridges,  we  are  anxious  to  ascertain  the  opinion  of  members  as 
to  what  should  be  considered  a  proper  rolling  load  in  designing  bridges 
for  the  present  and  future  traffic.  I  am  sure  that  superintendents  and 
managers  of  railways  will  continue  to  increase  the  size  and  weight  of 
carriages  and  the  load  carried  thereon,  until  they  find  that  tie  and  rail 
become  insufficient  and  not  an  element  of  economy,  and  in  doing  this 
they  will  go  beyond  the  limit  of  economy,  as  railways  are  now  con- 
structed. A  general  expression  upon  this  subject  will  guide  many 
•engineers  in  their  designs  hereafter. 

In  regard  to  standard  floor,  I  think  that  a  universal  floor  cannot  be 
well  adopted  for  this  reason :  conditions  are  different  in  diff'erent  parts 
of  the  country.  Southern  roads  on  our  continent  do  not  have  to  con- 
tend w^itli  the  snow  that  we  meet  with  in  the  northern  States  and  Terri- 
tories. In  the  northwestern  States,  w^here  my  field  of  work  lies,  and 
where  the  temperature  is  no  more  severe  than  is  found  in  the  New  Eng- 
land States,  I  have  seen  snow  so  deep  that  men  when  shoveling  out  the 
track  rested  themselves  by  sitting  down  on  the  top  of  telegraph  poles; 
and  I  presume  there  are  several  here  present  who  have  had  analogous 
experiences  in  the  northwest.  While  the  climate  in  its  general  features 
is  not  widely  diff'erent  from  that  of  our  eastern  States,  the  wide,  open, 
rolling  prairies  permit  what  are  termed  blizzards,  that  pile  snow  to 
enormous  heights.  Without  due  consideration  of  these  matters  I  com- 
menced some  years  ago  building  the  floor  mentioned  by  Mr.  Pegram, 
and  pat  guard  rails  9  to  10  inches  outside  of  the  rail;  in  some  instances 
we  lined  this  with  iron.  Since  that  time  we  found  it  necessary  to  con- 
struct between  fifty  and  sixty  snow-plows,  or  about  one  to  every  hundred 
miles,  and  any  number  of  what  we  call  flangers,  and  to  operate  these 
snow-plows  and  flangers  safely,  it  has  been  necessary  to  place  the  guard 
rails  instead  of  10  inches  outside  of  the  rail  to  from  14  to  17  inches. 
While  it  may  be  well  to  recommend  the  Latimer  guard  on  many  of  the 
lines  of  this  country,  I  fear  it  will  be  difficult  to  introduce  it  on  all.  In 
regard  to  grade  crossings,  I  am  sure  that  it  is  not  policy  for  this  Society  to 
express   an  opinion;   density   of   population  will   control  this  matter. 
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When  our  company  built  into  ]Minnoa])oli.s  it  was  a  small  placo,  and  we 
went  across  streets  at  nearly  j-^rade;  now  since  the  city  has  grown  to  its 
present  si/e  we  are  about  to  lower  many  of  the  crossings  below  the  rail- 
way or  above,  as  may  seem  proper.  Had  we  been  compelled  to  do  this 
at  the  outset  it  would  have  been  many  years  before  tlifit  place  would 
have  secured  a  railway  to  it.  The  volume  of  traflic  and  imi)ortance  of  a 
highway  for  the  public  using  the  same,  determines  what  is  policy  in 
such  cases,  and  ordinarily  the  railway  companies  and  the  public  are 
able  to  settle  this  matter  satisfactorily.  • 

Robert  Moore,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — I  sympathize  with  Mr.  Whitte- 
more  in  what  he  says  about  the  excessive  loads  which  are  put  upon 
bridges.  I  think  that  the  branch  lines  might  perhaps  co-operate  with 
the  engineer  if  he  adopted  a  lower  standard  in  his  bridges,  yet  he  can 
have  no  assurance  that  some  abnormal  load  will  not  be  put  upon  them. 
I  am  therefore  very  much  in  favor  of  building  bridges,  even  of  branch 
lines,  up  to  a  high  standard,  provided  the  money  can  be  obtained;  for, 
of  course,  this  is,  after  all,  the  controlling  consideration.  But  if  you 
cannot  do  any  better,  I  would  build  bridges  to  carry  2  000  pounds  per 
foot,  which  is  the  old  standard  to  which  bridges  used  to  be  built. 

Speaking  of  abnormal  loads,  I  would  mention  the  case  of  the  trans- 
portation of  our  street  cables.  Within  the  last  two  or  three  weeks  we 
have  had  pass  over  the  bridge  at  St.  Louis  a  number  of  these  cables,  of 
which  the  last  one  weighed  over  90  000  pounds,  and  was  on  a  car  which 
could  not  have  weighed  less  than  30  000  more,  giving  for  a  30- foot  car  a 
load  of  4  000  pounds  per  lineal  foot,  which  is  much  too  great  for  most 
bridges.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  load  which  bridges  ought  not  to  have  to  i-taud, 
as  the  damage  to  the  track  of  even  our  best  roads  caused  by  loads  like 
these  is  so  great  as  to  make  them  anything  but  economical. 

Mr.  D,  J.  Whittemore. — It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  another  view 
to  take  of  this  matter — Mr.  McAlpine  can  correct  me  if  lam  wrong,  and 
that  is,  that  in  the  early  inception  of  railways  in  this  country  they  could 
be  opei'ated  after  the  rails  were  laid,  and  then  the  civil  engineer  was  no 
longer  required.  Generally,  as  soon  as  an  engine  could  pass  over  the 
road  the  civil  engineer  was  dispensed  with  as  soon  as  possible.  Often- 
times he  was  looked  uj^on  during  the  construction  as  a  necessary  evil, 
one  who  spent  money  but  did  not  earn  any.  In  this  way  many  railways 
were  operated  for  about  seven  years,  and  by  that  time  ran  into  bank- 
ruptcy. The  successors  of  the  bankrupt  company  then  were  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  required  a  civil  engineer  to  direct,  and  replace 
the  decayed  and  worn-out  structures,  and  often  employed  the  cheapest 
man  they  could  get,  brave  enough  to  confer  upon  himself  the  title  of 
civil  engineer,  to  act  as  such. 
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W.  J.  McAlpine,  Past  President  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.— I  want  to  say  that 
I  commenced  engineering  at  a  salary  of  ^10  a  month  and  board. 

Mr.  Whittemore. — Nearly  every  railway  company  of  magnitude  on 
our  continent  at  the  present  time,  I  am  happy  to  say,  finds  it  necessary 
to  employ  the  best  talent  it  can  secure  not  only  in  the  engineer  service, 
•but  in  every  other  department  of  railway  service.  Now  there  can  be 
found  men  of  as  much  culture,  honesty  and  energy  as  can  be  found  in 
any  avocation  in  life;  and  any  railway  company  that  has  not  these  factors- 
cannot  serve  its  stockholders  properly.  It  is  entirely  unnecessary  for 
me  to  make  such  remarks  before  the  members  of  this  Society,  but  we 
must  remember  that  our  proceedings  are  sometimes  perused  by  men,  not 
engineers,  interested  in  railways. 
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INSPECTORS  AND   BRIDGE  WORK. 


By  Samuel  Tobias  Wagner,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 
Read  at  the  Annual  Convention,  July  2d,  1887. 


WITH   DISCUSSION. 


The  object  of  this  pajDer  is  to  discuss  the  characteristics  and  work  of 
inspectors,  especially  as  regards  their  bearing  on  the  bridge  industries 
of  this  country,  and  to  determine  upon  the  most  harmonious  relations 
between  them  and  the  manufacturer. 

Inspectors  may  be  divided  into  two  broad  but  eminently  distinct 
classes,  viz. : 

First — Those  who  know  what  thev  want,  and  know  when  they 
have  it. 

Seco7uL— Those  who  do  not  know  exactly  what  they  want,  and  there- 
fore are  often  at  a  loss  to  decide  when  they  have  it. 

Manufacturers  may  also  be  divided  into  two  classes,  viz. : 
I.  Those  who  intend  to  give  good  work,  who  have  a  reputation  at 
stake,  and  who  value  it. 

II.  Those  who  will  resort  to  underhand  dealings  in  order  to  pass  off 
bad  work,  and  whose  object  is  to  make  money  at  the  expense  of  their 
rei^utation. 
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The  combinations  of  these  four  classes,  under  various  conditions,  i» 
the  principal  subject  of  this  paper;  and  althougli  no  definite  rules  can 
be  laid  down  as  to  methods  of  procedure,  nevertheless  it  is  possible 
to  adjust  certain  points  which  will  tend  towards  a  clearer  under- 
standing as  to  the  scope  and  jurisdiction  of  both  manufacturer  and 
inspector. 

In  bridge  work  the  percentage  of  inspectors  per  pound  of  iron  is  in- 
creasing very  rapidly,  and  this  fact  makes  it  all  the  more  important  that 
a  thorough  understanding  of  the  scope  of  inspectors  be  reached,  as  upon 
them  depends,  to  a  very  large  extent,  the  tranquil  or  ruffled  close  of  a 
contract. 

All  railroads  of  any  magnitude  have  their  regular  corps  of  inspectors, 
or  special  inspectors,  under  the  chief  or  a  consulting  engineer,  and  bridges 
of  any  consequence  which  are  left  without  an  inspector  are  fast  becom- 
ing things  of  the  past. 

The  object  of  an  inspector  is  to  determine  whether  the  contractor  is 
living  up  to  his  specifications.  The  specifications  should  always  be  as 
complete  as  possible,  and  no  contract  should  be  let  without  them.  There 
is  nothing  so  unsatisfactory  for  both  contractor  and  inspector  as  to  try 
to  accomplish  an  uncertainty  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  if  they  suc- 
ceed in  getting  along  well  the  conditions  must  be  most  favorable. 

No  contract  should  be  signed  without  specifications,  if  anything  is  ta 
be  required  and  demanded,  and  neither  party  in  signing  should  lose 
sight  of  what  they  are  agreeing  to  do.  I  dare  say  many  contracts  are 
signed  with  perhaps  merely  a  glance  at  the  specifications,  and  then  when 
the  contractor,  in  the  hurry  of  his  work,  is  reminded  by  the  inspector 
that  some  certain  clause  is  not  being  complied  with  (of  the  existence  of 
which,  i^erhaps,  he  has  never  heard),  it  is  sure  tc  make  trouble,  especially 
if  it  is  expensive  to  remedy.  This  at  once  makes  unpleasant  relations 
between  the  two,  and  only  one  party  is  to  blame. 

An  inspector  should  not  only  have  sj^ecifications  and  know  them  by 
heart,  but  should  understand  exactly  what  is  meant,  and  be  capable  of 
saying  whether  the  work,  as  performed,  is  in  accordance  with  them  or 
not.  If  his  insiDection  is  not  to  be  final  (a  condition  of  things  which 
should  never  happen),  he  should  know  what  he  has  a  right  to  accept 
and  what  to  reject.  There  should  be  but  one  inspection  of  raw  material, 
one  inspection  of  work  leaving  the  shops,  and  one  of  the  finished  struct- 
ure, and  each  should  be  final  for  what  it  was  made. 
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Au  cxcolloiit  plan  to  bo  observed  throughout  a  contract  is  that  of 
having  nil  material  that  has  been  accepted  from  the  mills  stamped  by 
the  inspector.  In  the  same  way  the  inspector's  stamp  should  appear 
upon  every  finished  bridge  member,  and  thus  show  that  it  has  been  ac- 
cepted. 

It  is  very  unfortunate,  both  for  railroad  companies  and  manufacturers, 
that  there  are  inexperienced  inspectors  for  l)ridge  work.  It  too  often 
happens  that  men  of  no  theoretical  or  practical  training  in  any  branch 
of  engineering,  are  deemed  competent  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of 
work  when  they  do  not  know  the  principles  of  its  construction,  and 
it  is  this  class  of  inspectors,  under  certain  circumstances,  who  are  very 
annoying  to  the  contractor  and  cause  him  most  trouble. 

A  man's  disposition  determines,  in  a  large  measure,  his  success  as  an 
inspector.  A  naturally  suspicious  man  makes  his  own  life  a  burden, 
besides  being  a  source  of  needless  worry  to  all  around  him;  while  one 
free  from  suspicion  and  with  even  an  ordinary  amount  of  common 
sense  and  intelligence  can  get  good  work  and  make  no  trouble  even  if 
Lis  technical  knowledge  is  small. 

If  an  insjjector  is  determined  to  make  things  unpleasant  he  can 
always  succeed  in  so  doing,  as  his  power  for  the  time  is  necessarily 
great;  but  unless  his  reasons  are  good  he  commands  little  considera- 
tion from  the  contractor,  and  soon  becomes  unpopular. 

The  contractor,  upon  beginning  work,  should  notify  the  inspector 
at  once  of  the  fact,  in  order  that  he  may  avoid  delays  and  unnecessary 
expense. 

In  the  standard  specifications  for  material  and  workmanship  of  iron 
and  steel  structures  adojDted  in  this  country  by  the  leading  bridge 
builders,  a  clause  is  introduced  bearing  upon  this  point  which  is  ex- 
cellent; i3art  is  herewith  quoted: 

13.  ' '  The  inspection  and  tests  of  material  will  be  made  promptly 
upon  its  being  rolled,  and  the  quality  determined  before  it  leaves  the 
rolling  mill.  All  necessary  facilities  for  this  purpose  shall  be  aftbrded 
by  the  manufacturer,  but  if  the  inspector  is  not  present  to  make  the 
necessary  tests,  after  due  notice  is  given  him,  then  the  contractor  shall 
proceed  to  make  such  number  of  tests  as  may  have  been  agreed 
upon,"  etc. 

By  this  means  all  raw  material  reaching  the  bridge  shops  will  have 
been  inspected  and  tested,  and  no  extra  handling  should  be  allowed  as 
is  now  too  often  the  case.     In  the  insiDCction  of  the  raw  material  from 
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the  rolling  mill  the  iuspector  should  i)ass  upon  the  straightncss  of  the 

individual  pieces,  if  he  will  not  allow  means  of  remedying  this  defect 
afterwards. 

In  many  of  the  English  and  French  shi})yards  not  a  pound  of  iron 
or  steel  will  be  accepted  without  the  inspector's  stamp,  and  if  this  rule 
w^ere  adhered  to  more  closely  in  America,  much  trouble  and  serious  ex- 
pensive delays  could  be  avoided. 

Assuming  that  all  the  iron  for  a  bridge  has  been  rolled,  tested  and 
inspected  for  surface  defects,  straightncss,  etc.,  and  has  been  delivered 
at  the  shops,  the  question  then  arises  as  to  what  inspection  should  be 
made  as  the  work  progresses,  and  where  the  same  should  be  examined. 
As  this  question  is  difficult  of  solution,  it  may  be  well  to  briefly  divide 
up  the  different  classes  of  work  on  a  bridge,  and  to  take  an  ordinary 
through  span  as  an  example. 

We  may  divide  the  work  upon  this  into : 

f  Floor  beams.  Intermediate  posts. 

1.   Eiveted  members.  ■{  Stringers.  Struts. 

(^  Chords  and  end  posts.     Pedestals  and  wall-plates. 

2    Forcings  \  Eye-bars.  Upset  and  eye  rods. 

^    ° (  Clevises,  and  other  blacksmith  work. 

3.  Machine  work Pius,  rollers,  turned  bolts,  etc. 

We  can  omit  any  discussion  of  sections  2  and  3,  as  any  insj)ection 
before  the  final  one  is  entirely  unnecessary,  except,  perhaps,  an  examina- 
tion into  the  methods  of  manufacture  if  special  methods  are  required 
in  the  sj)ecifications.  In  case  no  special  operations  are  demanded,  the 
inspector  has  no  right  to  insist  on  a  special  method  being  adojDted  by  the 
contractor,  if,  in  the  end,  the  work  is  satisfactory. 

Under  the  head  of  riveted  members  so  many  requirements  are  in- 
cluded that  we  cannot  arrive  at  so  rapid  a  solution.  Most  specifications 
do  and  should  cover  almost  all  the  separate  steps  in  manufacture  from 
the  raw  material  to  the  finished  member. 

Assuming,  for  example;  a  section  of  the  top  chord  of  a  bridge,  let  us 
follow  it  through  the  shop.  It  is  punched,  riveted,  faced  and  bored, 
and  about  each  operation  something  is  usually  specified. 

In  the  punching  the  only  necessary  point  for  the  inspector  to  satisfy 
himself  upon  is  the  relation  between  the  punch  die  and  rivet  to  be  used. 
If  this  is  not  specified  no  inspection  is  necessary,  but  it  is  apt  to  appear 
in  almost  all  cases. 
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Iq  the  a.ssorabliiig  of  the  ])unchctl  i)iirts  for  riveting-,  lie  may  liave  to 
satisfy  liimsclf  that  the  work  luus  Ix'en  properly  punched,  and  tiiat  no 
j^onging  of  holes  is  allowed.  Unless  his  contract  is  small,  or  he  has 
plenty  of  assistance  he  will  not  be  able  to  devote  much  of  his  time  to 
thi.s  part  of  the  work.  At  this  point  the  inexperienced  inspector 
usually  brings  up  the  drift  (question,  and  some  arguments  are  usually 
necessary  to  convince  him  that  it  is  as  yet  harmless. 

When  the  member  is  being  riveted  he  may  with  propriety  watch  the 
drift,  and  as  soon  as  the  member  is  completely  riveted  should  pass  (by 
marking)  upon  the  quality  of  the  riveting  and  straightncss  of  the  mem- 
ber. The  member  is  now  faced  and.  bored,  and  the  final  inspection 
made  for  length  and  distance  between  j^in  holes,  and  the  final  stamp 
placed  uijon  it,  after  which  it  is  painted  or  oiled  and  ready  to  ship. 

It  seems  to  be  a  disputed  point  among  inspectors  whether  these  final 
measurements  are  necessary,  as  in  some  cases  they  omit  them  entirely, 
while  in  others  the  manufacturer  is  checked  on  every  point.  It  seems 
to  the  writer  that  these  extremely  careful  measurements  are  unnecessary, 
especially  if  the  same  contractor  erects  the  structure.  Of  course  the 
inspector  may  desire  to  check  them  up  for  his  own  satisfaction,  and  it 
no  doubt  eases  his  conscience. 

The  instrument  generally  used  by  those  who  use  and  check  the  final 
measurements  is  the  steel  tape,  and  each  inspector  making  the  measure- 
ments wants  his  tape  taken  as  the  standard.  For  the  purpose  of  check- 
ing measurements  within  one-eighth  of  an  inch  the  steel  tape  will  answer 
fairly  well,  but  further  than  this  it  should  not  be  relied  upon.  For 
finer  checks  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  the  shop  standards  should  be 
used,  as  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  whole  bridge  will  be  built  from 
them. 

For  these  fine  measurements  the  writer  prefers  standard  steel  poles. 

If  the  inspection  is  not  made  on  riveted  members  as  above,  the  manu- 
facturer may  be  seriously  delayed  if  all  the  inspections  mentioned  are 
intended  to  be  carried  out  and  a  very  strict  inspector  on  hand.  There 
should  therefore  be  a  distinct  understanding  between  contractor  and 
inspector  as  to  just  what  points  are  to  be  specially  inspected  and  the 
work  arranged  in  the  shops  to  suit.  If  the  inspection  is  to  be  rigid 
upon  straightness,  then  the  work  should  be  inspected  as  soon  as  it  has 
been  riveted. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  contractor  understands  just  what  quality  of 
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■workmanship  is  required,  tlien  the  danger  in  having  one  final  inspection 
is  lessened,  but  not  entirely  averte:!,  whereas  with  some  inspectors  it  is 
not  safe  to  proceed  more  than  a  step  at  a  time. 

To  insure  prompt  execution  of  the  work  the  inspector  should  i^ass 
upon  it  promptly  and  decidedly,  and  should  know  just  what  to  give  and 
take  in  case  of  a  question  on  a  minor  point.  An  inspector  who  adopts 
a  standard  within  the  reach  of  mortal  man,  and  sticks  to  it,  has  less 
trouble  with  the  manufacturer  than  one  who  is  changing  constantly. 
The  two  arrive  at  a  distinct  understanding  and  each  know  when  they 
have  passed  the  line. 

To  insure  pleasant  relations  between  a  rigid  inspector  with  detailed 
specifications,  and  a  contractor  with  a  reputation,  the  insjDector  on  the 
one  hand  must : 

Fij-st. — Have  had  some  exjDerience,  and  have  and  exercise  common 
sense,  besides  thoroughly  understanding  his  specifications. 

Second. — Be  on  hand  i^romptly  and  see  all  the  material  tested  and 
inspected. 

Third. — Have  a  distinct  understanding  with  the  contractor  as  to 
what  will  be  expected. 

Fourth. — Be  on  hand  while  the  work  is  progressing  on  his  contract 
and  keep  himself  informed  as  to  when  he  will  be  wanted. 

Fifth. — Inspect  the  work  as  it  progresses,  and  not  leave  it  until  it  is 
ready  to  ship. 

Sixth. — In  case  of  a  i)iece  of  questionable  work,  reject  it  for  the 
moment  if  other  work  is  awaiting  inspection,  and  decide  finally  at  a 
more  opportune  time.  The  writer  has  seen  an  inspector  halt  and 
deliberate  for  a  whole  day  over  one  -piece  of  work,  while  other  urgent 
work  was  awaiting  his  inspection. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  contractor,  iu  order  to  carry  out  his  j^art  of 

the  programme,  must : 

I.— Determine  to  live  up  to  his  specifications  as  he  understands 
them. 

II. — Arrange  with  the  inspector  in  detail  where  the  different  insjDec- 
tions  of  the  material  and  work  are  to  be  made. 

III. — Give  the  inspector  ample  notice  when  he  will  be  wanted. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  printed  forms  as  given  below 
to  be  filled  out  by  the  contractor  and  inspector  at  the  beginning  of  a 
contract,  and  each  retain  a  copy. 
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Inhpection  of  Kaw  Material. 


Contractor's  Order. 


,18.. 

Inspector's  Order. 


Description. 

To  BE  MADE  AT. 

Tests  required. 

Universal  plates 

Sheared  plates 

Ancles 

Channels,  etc 

Bar  iron 

Pin  iron 

Castings 

Other  shapes 

Contractor. 
Inspector. . 


This  would  have  the  effect  of  systematizing  the  testing  and  the 
location  at  which  the  material  is  to  be  made,  thus  furnishing  in  a 
l^roper  manner  a  great  deal  of  information,  which  the  inspector  has 
ordinarily  to  find  out  from  time  to  time  as  best  he  can. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  follow  any  regular  course  for  the  riveted 
work,  as  everything  depends  upon  circumstances;  but  the  writer  cannot 
too  strongly  urge  that  the  inspection  should  in  no  case  be  left  until  the 
work  is  entirely  finished,  except  where  absolutely  necessary,  especially 
if  inspector  and  contractor  are  strangers.  It  is  admitted  that  this 
method  of  examining  the  work  at  various  stages  in  its  progress  makes 
more  work  for  the  inspector,  but  if  everything  is  to  be  examined  it  is 
merely  a  question  of  when  it  is  to  be  done.  Besides,  if  any  alterations 
are  to  be  made  they  cannot  be  made  too  soon  in  the  progress  of  the 
work,  as  they  are  easier  remedied  and  the  damage  done  to  the  piece 
made  very  much  less. 

A  very  unfortunate  case  is  that  of  rejection  of  work  by  an  inspector 
which  the  contractor  feels  is  unjust,  because  the  only  appeal  is  to  the 
inspector's  superior,  and  in  nearly  every  case  he  is  sure  to  be  sustained 
in  his  decision.  If  the  inspector  determines  not  to  yield,  the  contractor 
in  most  cases  must  give  up  the  fight.  This  is  one  of  the  most  exas- 
IDerating  positions  for  him  to  be  placed  in,  as  he  virtually  has  no  redress. 
Could  not  a  clause  be  inserted  in  specifications  providing  for  arbitration 
in  a  case  like  this  ? 
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As  it  now  staudf,  the  only  thing  a  contractor  can  do  is  to  be  very 
careful  in  signing  a  contract  to  ascertain  who  the  inspector  of  the  work 
is  to  be,  and  if  the  same  is  well  known  for  giving  trouble,  throw  up  the 
contract  unless  another  is  substituted.  This  method  is  in  existence;  its 
use  is  unpleasant,  and  it  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  aj)- 
parently  no  better  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 

A  rather  remarkable  condition  of  things  may  here  be  noted:  As  good 
work  is  almost  invariably  obtained  by  inspectors  who  have  no  serious 
difficulty  with  contractors,  as  by  those  who  are  constantly  at  variance 
with  them,  and  it  will  be  found  in  most  of  these  cases  that  the  reason  is 
their  uniformly  just  decisions,  thus  giving  the  contractor  no  ground  for 
complaint. 

An  inspector's  decision  once  given  should  be  final,  and  if  he  does  not 
use  a  stamp  it  is  advisable  that  he  should  accept  everything  in  writing, 
although  the  stamp  is  much  the  preferable  way. 

The  writer,  although  unwillingly,  is  in  favor  of  a  black  list  of 
troublesome  inspectors  to  be  circulated  among  bridge-builders,  but  feels 
that  if  the  matter  were  to  receive  j^roper  attention  the  most  serious 
points  that  lie  as  stumbling  blocks  between  inspector  and  contractor 
could  be  removed  by  a  system  of  arbitration;  that  this  would  place  the 
blame  where  it  was  due,  and  thus  avoid  troubles  that,  if  not  thicken- 
ing, are  growing  none  the  less. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Johnson,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — I  would  like  to  ask  whether 
Mr.  Wagner  can  get  better  results  with  steel  measuring  rods  than  with 
steel  tapes.  In  my  experience  the  steel  tape  is  the  most  accurate  way  of 
measuring  that  has  yet  been  devised. 

S.  T.  Wagner,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — In  answer  to  that,  it  has  been 
our  experience  that  steel  tapes  expand  or  contract  quicker  than  the  mass 
of  the  metal  they  are  on.  And  it  is  one  disadvantage  that  most  of  the 
steel  tapes  are  divided  rather  crudely ;  it  is  very  seldom  that  you  see  a 
steel  taj)e  divided  into  less  than  an  inch.  In  the  case  of  the  steel  rod, 
at  least  one  such  as  I  have  seen  used,  the  division  is  very  sharp,  and 
when  they  are  only  divided  into  feet,  the  inch  and  fractions  of  an  inch 
can  be  measured  off  very  closely  with  the  standard  12-inch  steel  rule. 
I  have  seen  recently  some  steel  taj^es  which  are  divided  into  sixteenths 
of  an  inch,  and  in  which  the  divisions  are  very  sharp.  As  for  these  I 
cannot  say  how  they  would  work,  but  a  great  many  inspectors  have 
brought  steel  tapes  and   have  called  attention   to   the  fact   of  certain 
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ilitVerences,  l)ut  the  marks  wcro  not  exact  and  when  ^ve  have  meoHured 
th(Mn  wo  found  tlmt  wo  could  not  ugrco  witli  tlic  insi)Octors.  In  the 
works  where  I  am  engaged  they  have  diseardod  the  nso  of  the  steel 
tapes  except  for  measurements  not  including  fractions  of  an  inch. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Johnson. — This  brings  up  the  general  subject  of  long  stand- 
ards of  length.     There  are  many  dilHcultics  with  long  standards  of  any 
kind.     The  universal  difliculty  of  temperature  is  an  additional  <lilliculty 
with  a  long  standard,  affecting  its  absolute  length.     There  are  no  two 
standards  that  will  agree  and  the  trouble  increases  with  the  length. 
Now,  it  seems  to  me  there  should  be  a  greater  effort  to  obtain  accuracy 
in  long  standards,  say  in  50-foot  or  100-foot  taj^es  or  chains,  but  in  tapes 
rather  than  in  chains.     At  present  we  can   only  rely  on   the   maker's 
brand,  and  heretofore  there  have  been  few  facilities  in  this  country  for 
getting  absolute  lengths  of  tapes.    It  is  now  possible  to  do  that.     There 
are  now  in  St.  Louis  two  tapes,  300  feet  long  each,  which  are  absolute 
standards.     They  are  absolute  lengths  that  have  been  determined  by 
comparison  with  United  States  base  lines  so  that  the  lengths  are  known 
with  an  accuracy  of  one-millionth  part  of  the  length.     Whether  it  be 
the  standard  meter  bar  of  the  French  archives,  or  whether  it  be  the  base 
line  4  or  5  miles  in  length,  there  never  has  been  any  means  devised  for 
getting  the  absolute  length  over  about  the  one-millionth  part;  but  that 
may  be  done  w'ith  the  steel  tajoe,  and  the  steel  tape  may  be  used  for  get- 
ting other  lengths  with  that  same  degree  of  accuracy.     It  is  now  abso- 
lutely proven  by  the  measurement  of  base  lines  on  the  Missouri  Eiver 
Survey,  the  details  of  w^liich  are  printed  in  the  Rej^ort  of  the  Missouri 
River  Commission  for  1886  and  1887,  that  base  lines  can  be  measured 
with  a  steel  tape  as  accurately  as  has  ever  been  done  with  the  most  elab- 
orate apparatus  ever  invented.     So  that  men  who  are  engaged  in  the 
most  accurate  measurements  are  coming  round  to  the  steel  tape  as  being 
the  best  and  most  accurate  standard  that  has  been  used;  therefore,  I 
think  that  it  should  not  be  dismissed  from  such  work  as  this  too  hastily. 
The  probability  is  that  if  good  results  have  not  been  obtained  from  it,  it 
is  because  it  has  not  been  properly  used.     Of  course  it  should  have 
accuracy  of  subdivision. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  a  small  tape,  say  |  of  an  inch  wide  and 
,e^4  of  an  inch  thick,  of  about  0.002  of  a  square  inch  in  cross  section  could 
be  laid  upon  an  iron  member,  it  would  very  soon  reach  the  temperature 
•of  that  member  ;  the  small  tape  laid  upon  the  iron  member  would  arrive 
at  the  exact  temperature  of  that  member  ;  that  is  a  result  that  is  to 
be  desired.  If  you  take  the  large  iron  rod  it  would  not  arrive  at  the 
temperature  of  the  member  in  a  considerable  time.  Of  couiss  we  must 
know  the  various  constants  of  the  tape,  but  when  the  taj)e  is  compared 
with  some  other  standard  tai)e  you  then  get  these  facts.  If  intelligently 
used,  the  steel  tape  is  destined  to  become,  I  believe,  the  most  valuable 
means  of  accurate  measurement  available  to  engineers. 
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A.  M.  Wellengton,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.-  Mr.  Chairman,  did  I  under- 
stand, that  ■with  these  SOO-foot  st^el  tai)es,  base  lines  can  be  measured 
as  aceiirately  as  by  the  cast-iron  apparatus  ? 

Mr.  Johnson. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wellington. —In  any  Aveather  ? 

Mr.  Johnson. — Not  in  ordinary  weather,  but  in  selected  weather. 
You  must  give  the  tape  a  fair  show,  and  you  must  get  the  actual  tem- 
perature of  that  tape,  say  to  a  half,  or  a  tenth,  of  a  degree,  but  that 
whole  ques'ion  has  been  thoroughly  investigated.  If  the  base  line  be 
measured  four  times  and  scrat:-hes  on  zinc  strij^s  made  for  each  300  feet, 
and  the  temperature  is  not  the  same  on  any  two  measurements,  then 
these  marks  do  not  correspond. 

The  comparative  values  are  only  known  after  they  have  besn  reduced. 
You  have  then  an  absolute  chec?k  for  each  300  feet,  and  that  furnishes  a 
good  opportunity  for  obtaining  the  probable  error.  With  proper  pre- 
cautions, in  the  best  weather,  a  probable  error  of  one  in  one  million  is 
readily  obtained.  The  tapes  are  supx3orted  on  a  series  of  wire  hooks, 
every  20,  or  30,  or  40  feet;  if  these  hooks  are  not  placed  at  the  same 
distance  apart,  then,  of  course,  the  effect  of  the  hanging  l(7ops  must  be 
introduced,  but  that  submits  readily  to  accurate  computation.  The  tape 
is  stretched  by  a  weight  which  hangs  by  a  lever  so  that  there  is  no  fric- 
tion in  getting  the  streteh.  The  thermometer  is  of  the  same  tempera- 
ture as  the  tape  because  the  whole  atmosphere  is  of  the  same  tempera- 
ture. I  did  not  mean  to  call  up  the  matter  of  base-line  measurements, 
but  it  SBrves  as  an  illustration  to  show  that  the  engineer  should  not 
dismiss  the  use  of  the  tape  too  summarily. 

J.  F.  Flagg,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — I  would  like  to  ask  if,  after  the 
length  of  the  tape  has  been  ascertained  by  comparing  it  with  the  base 
line,  whether  that  was  afterwards  used  for  measuring  another  base  line 
to  see  how  it  compared  with  that  ?  After  you  have  obtained  the  length 
of  the  tape,  whetlier.it  is  tried  on  another  base  line. 

Me.  J.  B.  Johnson.— That  has  been  done  in  Sweden,  but  not  yet  in 
this  country.  It  is  to  be  done  soon  ;  another  base-line  is  soon  to  be 
measured  that  is  of  the  same  standard  of  accuracy.  *  The  tape  should 
be  us3d  on  a  still  and  cloudy  or  foggy  day,  besausa  it  is  a  very  sensitive 
standard,  and  its  temj)3rature  could  not  otherwise  be  accurately  deter- 
mined by  a  mercurial  thermometer. 

*  In  1S86  one-half  of  the  Oloey  Bise  Line,  in  Southern  Illinois,  was  measured  three  times 
with  the  Mississippi  River  Commission  Tape.  The  length  measured  about  10  816  feet.  In 
1S87  the  entire  base  line  was  measured  twice  with  the  same  taps,  the  length  being  about 
21  633  feet.  From  these  five  measurements  there  resulted  the  following  values  for  the  length 
of  the  tape. 

Feet. 
1.  209.07469)      ,.   ,^    ^»  f.^.      . 

i-sss!  "-,?:.r.  )=— 

4.299.07528)     Mean  of  second    loqqoT-o- 
5.299  07522}      measurement.     | --^y^-^'o^^ 

See  Report  Missouri  Elver  Commission  for  1887. 
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TluM-e  iiro  now  in  this  countrv  two  ul)S{)lut('  stiiiidurds,  cacli  300  IVot 
long.  Quo  is  the  i)roi)erty  of  the  MiHsisHi])j)i  llivcr  ComniiHsiou,  and 
theotlieiH  the  proi)orty  of  Wiisliington  UnivoiHity,  St.  Louis.  The 
co-oflticiont  of  ox])anRion  of  th(^  C()iiniii>Hion'H  ta])('  wuh  dctormincd  l>y  my- 
self by  continiiouH  obsc^rvutions  for  four  days  and  tliroc;  nights,  with 
avcrago  tomperature  of  somo  fifty  dogroos.  Micrometer  micro8Co])eH 
'were  moniitod  on  fixed  i)illarH  over  the  ends  of  the  tai)e,  which  was 
stretched  by  a  IG-jxinnd  weight.  Tlie  entire  tai)e  was  inclosed  in  a  wooden 
box,  and  suspended  from  hooks  every  16  feet.  The  stretching  weight  was 
slnng  from  a  noose,  which  was  kei)t  adjusted  to  an  angle  of  45  degrees 
with  the  vertical.  Its  co-efficient  was  found  to  be  0.00000090+4  in  the 
last  place.  Its  modulus  of  elasticity  was  found  to  be  27  400  000.  Its 
absolute  length  was  obtaine  1  by  measuring  the  Olney  base  Hue. 

The  Washington  University  tape  was  standardized  by  comparisons 
at  two  widely  different  temperatures  w  ith  that  of  the  Mississipi)i  River 
•Commission.  I  may  say  that  co-efiicients  of  expansion  of  steel  standards 
of  length  have  been  found  to  vary  from  0  0000048  to  0.0000070,  a  vari- 
ation of  nearly  50  per  cent. 

F.  CoiiLiNGWooD,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.— How  do  you  jiraserve  the  ac- 
curac^y  of  the  length  of  the  tape  ? 

Me.  J.  B.  Johnson. — I  do  not  understand  that  the  mere  fact  of 
winding  the  tape  changes  its  length.  After  you  exceed  its  elastic  limit 
its  length  is  increased,  but  a  steel  tape  is  so  thin  that  it  neve."  takes  a 
permanent  set  by  Avinding  upon  a  re3l. 

Mk.  Collingwood. — Of  large  size  ? 

Me.  Johnson.— The  reel  is  about  6  inches  in  diameter. 

Me.  Collingwood. — Is  that  a  small  diameter  ? 

Me.  Johnson. — Medium,  I  should  say.  The  tape  is  i  of  an  inch 
i^'ide,  and  about  6-4  of  an  inch  thick. 

Mr.  Wagnee. — I  would  like  to  say,  that  from  what  I  know  of  steel 
tapes  it  is  not  so  much  the  steel  taj^e  itself  as  the  number  of  steel  tapes 
that  has  to  be  contended  with.  The  inspector  comes  and  complains 
that  the  work  is  long  or  short  by  his  tape.  It  is  mainly  with  this  that 
we  experience  the  trouble.  If  steel  tapes  are  properly  used  and  projD- 
erly  devised,  then,  with  proi^er  care,  very  good  work  can  be  obtained, 
l3ut  each  inspector  comes  along  and  says  that  all  the  work  has  got  to  be 
done  by  his  tape. 

J.  J.  E.  Ceoes,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.— Would  it  not  be  better  for  the 
manufacturer  to  furnish  the  steel  tape  to  the  inspectors?  The  cost 
would  not  be  very  great  and  the  manufacturer  would  thus  give  the 
inspector  the  standard  by  which  all  the  w^ork  would  be  laid  out.  In  that 
way  harmony  could  be  preserved. 

Eliot  C.  Claeke,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — I  would  like  to  ask,  whether 
the  use  of  Avood  for  accurate  measurement  is  safe?  I  know  it  has  a  bad 
ffeputation;  but  in  measuring  lines  under  the  Detroit  River,  we  used  rods 
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10  feet  long.  We  selected  with  great  care  some  pieces  of  black  walnut, 
and,  after  having  them  very  thoroughly  boiled  in  oil,  made  four  rods, 
putting  little  metal  strips  at  each  end,  and  we  had  great  success  with 
them;  we  never  had  any  trouble  from  moisture  of  the  wood.  It  seems 
to  me  that  wood,  properly  prepared,  for  many  jiurposes  would  answer 
very  well. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Johnson. — If  the  measurements  are  not  to  be  made  with 
the  utmost  accuracy,  wood,  I  think,  is  a  very  satisfactory  standard,  but 
for  extreme  accuracy  it  will  not  do.  I  have  compared  3-meter  painted 
pine  level  rods,  with  absolute  standards,  for  weeks  at  a  time,  by  means 
of  micrometer  microscopes,  so  that  the  facilities  were  good  for  getting 
very  accurate  results.  The  rods  were  thoroughly  tested  and  were 
treated  exactly  alike,  and  were  stood  vertically  upon  one  end,  so  that 
there  should  be  no  good  reason  why  they  should  change  their  lengths; 
but  each  rod  had  a  different  curve  of  changes;  they  were  not  reliable. 

A  Member. — How  large  were  they? 

Mr.  Johnson. — About  10  feet  long.  The  extreme  changes  amounted 
to  about  half  a  millimeter;  that  is,  about  1  in  6  000.  The  graduations 
were  on  the  surface,  however,  and  the  changes  noted  might  have  re- 
sulted from  deflections.  End  comparisons,  or  comparisons  on  the  neu- 
tral axis,  might  have  shown  no  change. 

Mr.  Collingwood. — Did  the  gentleman  intend  to  say  that  the  inspect- 
or's opinion  should,  in  any  case,  be  final? 

Mr.  Wagner. — Yes,  sir;  I  do  think  that  when  an  inspector  passes 
upon  a  piece  of  work  he  should  not  have  the  right  to  reject  it  afterwards, 
unless  there  is  something  of  serious  consequence;  he  ought  not  to  have 
the  right  to  change  his  opinion. 

H.  B.  Seaman,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — If  the  fault  is  not  seen  by  the 
first  man  it  will  be  condemned  by  the  second. 

Mr.  Wagner. — If  the  work  is  bad  it  ought  to  be  condemned  imme- 
diately. If  there  is  anything  wrong  that  would  injure  it  it  ought  to  be 
condemned  by  anybody  interested  in  it;  but  if  there  is  only  a  minor 
point  in  view,  I  think  the  contractor  should  not  be  put  to  any  expense 
after  the  inspector  has  once  passed  the  work. 

Mr.  Collingwood. — I  think  that  very  often  the  contractor  would 
like  to  appeal  from  the  inspector's  decision,  and  I  think  that  a  con- 
tractor ought  to  have  that  right.  But  in  some  cases  there  may  have 
been  something  which  could  not  be  seen  at  the  time  which  can  be  seen 
later  on. 

Mr.  Wagner. — I  agree  with  the  gentleman  fully. 
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